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I N the year 1785* a lingular phenomenon 
made its appearance, in the world or lite¬ 
rature, under the title of Euagvat-Geeta* 
or Dialogues of Creefiina and Arjoon. "This 
production was alfcrtcd to be a tranfiation by 
Mr, Wilkins from a Sanfcreet poem, deno¬ 
minated the Mahabbabat* or Great War, 
of which poem it forms an epifode, and the 
public were informed that it is believed in In¬ 
dia to be of the venerable antiquity of four 
thoufaud years, and that it contained ail the 
grand myfteries of the Hindoo Religion. 

The Geeta was ulhered into the world 
with all the importance which fo invaluable a 
monument of Indian fcience feemed to merit * 
it was prefaced by a recommendatory-letter 
from the Governor-General of Bengal to the 
Diredors, and pubiifhed at the expenle of 
the Company. The profound theological 

A 4 and 
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and metaphyfical doftrines which were incul¬ 
cated in it, with the date to which it kid 
claim, rouzed the attention and excited the 
curiolity of the public, whole eyes about 
that period began, in a more particular man¬ 
ner, to be directed towards the hiftory and 
literature of India. It fell into my hands ata 
period, when, from being engaged in writing 
upon a fubjeft conneaed with an intcretting 
period of Fcrfian hiliory, I had recently 
perufed with attention the very learned 
. work of Dr. Hyde, « De Hifbria Religi- 
onis Veterum Perrarum," and, as I thought I 
traced a forpiifing fimilitude in the theo¬ 
logical fyItems of Zoroaster and Brah¬ 
ma, particularly*in the mutual veneration 
of the Sun and Fire, I was gradually 
led on to that more accurate invelligarion 
and comparifon of .their principles, of w hich 
the Dulertation on the Religion of Hindoftan 
is the refult. 

From confidering the Religion, I paired, by 
an caly and natural tranfition, to an attentive 
confederation of the Hiftory, the PhiJofophy, 
and Literature, of this wonderful and remote 
race of men. The light, which fo lire ugly 
radiates from the page of cbffical antiquity 
upon mofk other abfirufe points of literary re- 

fearch, 
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ftfirch, cad but a glimmering ray on this ob- 
f cu re fubjedt ; and indeed its a fie rt ions were, 
in many inftances, diametrically oppofite to 
\shat, from the information of modern tra¬ 
vellers of high repute, is known to be the 
faft. Whatever genuine information could 
poilibly be obtained relative to India, its 
early luftory and literature feem^d only to be 
acquired through the medium of faithful ver- 
fions from the Sanlcreet, the ancient original 
language of the country, and the grand repe¬ 
rtory of all its hiftory and fdencss % but, un¬ 
fortunately, at that period, there were only 
three gentlemen who were fuppofed to be 
thoroughly acquainted with it, viz. Sir W ilham 
Jones, Mr. Halbcd, and Mr* Wilkins. 

Mr. Halhed had already prefented to the 
public that aflonifhing proof of the early 
wifdom of the Indians, and their ex ten live 
fkill in jurifprudence, " the Code of Gen too 
Laws/' compiled at Benares, by a number of 
Brahmins aflembkd for the purpofe by Mr. 
Haftings.from the moll ancient Sanfcreet trea¬ 
ties on the (object* The Code bears, indeed, 
ftrong internal evidence of the moft profound 
antiquity, and in general by the imefligator 
of the policy and manners of Oriental nations, 

as well as in particular by the Mfiory of 

Indian 
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Indian events, mutl ever be confldered as an 
invaluable acquilition. The veil that covered 
their theology, their metaphyfics, and their 
jurifprudence, was thus happily removed. —■ 
Their ethics, or fyftcm of morals, remained 
ftill to be difdofed - f and we wanted an un¬ 
doubted original picture, faithfully drawn from 
life, of Indian habits and manners in the molt 
ancient periods of their empire. 

Happily, to gratify the excited curiofity of 
the public, the grand desiderata were foon 
obtained, Mr, Wilkins, who firft fprang the 
mine, and has ever fincc been indefatigable 
in his efforts io bring to light the ineltimable, 
but buried, treaAires of Sanfcrect literature, 
in 1787, publifiied a tranflation of the Hee- 
topades, or Amicable Inftruftions, This 
work, which Sir William Jones denominates 
“ the mod beautiful, if not the moll ancient, 
collection of apologues in the world/’ was 
originally written in Sanfcreet, about eleven 
bundled years ago, by a venerable Brahmin, 
of the name of Veelhmi-Sarma. So highly 
lias the Hf etopades been eltecmed for the 
foundnefs of its moral precepts, the judicious 
maxims it inculcates for the regulation of 
human conduct, both in private and public 
Aation, and the beautiful Jimphcity of many 

of 
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of the allegories in which they are delivered, 
that under other names, as the Fables of Fil- 
pay See. &c. it has already been tranHated into 
more than twenty languages of Europe and 
Aha. In thole tranllations, however, it has 
fuffered much mutilation, as well as confider- 
able diftortion In its primitive feature of hm- 
plicity ; and it is only in Mr. Wilkins s almoft 
literal verfiou that we fee the faithful por¬ 
trait of the beautiful original. 

In 17S8, Sir William Jones publifhed his 
Tra nilation of Sa con tala, or the Fatal 
Ring, an Indian Drama, written by Calidas, 

an author of diftinguifhed merit in that dais 

of Indian literature, who flourifhed about a 
century before the commencement of the 
Chritlian acta. In this publication we fold 
exhibited a genuine and lively portrait of In¬ 
dian manners and ftnriment*. as they actually 
cxifled nearly two thoufand years ago, and 
uoflibly at a period far more ancient; fmee, 
according to the Brahmin^ Dufhmanta, the 
regal hero of the piece, and hulband of Sa- 
con tala, fate upon the throne of India above a 
thoufand years before Chrifiy and it is proba¬ 
ble that the poet would io far obferve eonfiit- 
ency, as to endeavour to rep refen t the *nan- 
ners of the age in which Dufhmanta reigned. 
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It is, indeed, a moft valuable acqulfitlon to the 
wmer who would wifh accurately to delineate 
1 ott manaer3 » and throws confiderable light 
upon many points, relative to their cuJloms 
md with which the ancients were 

very Juperficially acquainted, and which they 

have frequently, very gruffly mifrepretented, 
tfe four pubheatttes l have ofed as a fort of 
commentary to reflify whaE wa$ falfc Qf ^ 

* hat obk ™ in Diodorus Siculus, 
Horudotus, Strsbo, Philoftratus, and Pliny- 
»d I ,r uft *. following p ages , in which d* 
relations are cuntrafed, will evince both „ 

rr T atie 1 - md ,h ' u ™“*4 diligence 

the nrduouriaftof al ' E - Ur0pC ' UndCTtQok 
Greek literature^ *■*"* “ d 

- 1 here various efforts, fo worthy of a great 
and enlightened nation, to invedigate rh- 

opTpeonle dtVd0Pe ,h ' C ° m P' i “" d annals 
people, concerning whom more has been 

W "' TTIK ’ a "d let, really tJW , thafl „" 

other nation that anciently tenanted the vail 

XTand , ' wcrc accom panicd by the mod 
fin, kr l a SOrOUS P ' ;rr0nal cx; rtions, of a 

Lf two UP ° n thC fp0t - ~ The Patayra- 
. ' V ir pap ^ S ' and ewn tfle inferibed vel- 

luen, willpcrUh in a few revolving centurksj 

but 
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but the engraved tablet of copper or bra is, 
and the folid column of marble, muft, for a 
far more extended period, defy the corroding 

violence of time.-Thefe were diligently 

fought for, not only in our own fettlements 
in the Eaft, but through ail the extent of Hin- 
doflan, by rhat literary foci tty of gentlemen 
eftablidied under the aufpkes of. Sir William 
Jones, in Calcutta, denominated the Afiatic 
Society. The fcicntific labours of thefe gen¬ 
tlemen are difplayed in that grand repository 
of Sanfcrcet information, the :wo volumes of 
Asiatic Researches, which have.fucoeffivdy 
arrived (the la if only within a few months) 
in this country, the mini dry of which never 
did a more wife or prudent thing, than when 
they fent out the great Oriental ill, their prefi- 
dent, to fuperiittend the juriprudence of thofe 
Afiatic provinces, the prevailing languages and 
manners of which were lb familiarly known to 
him. The early efforts of that Society were 
crowned with fignal fuccefs. The buried 
tablet Has been dug from the bowels of the 
earth; the fallen and mouldering pillar has 


been reared; coins and medals, ftruck in com¬ 


memoration of grand and important events, 
have been recovered From the lepulchra] dark- 
nefs of two thou land years; and the obfokte 

characters. 
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characters, engraved on their fuperficies, have, 
■with immenfe toil, been deciphered and ex¬ 
plained. It is by the increafing and concen¬ 
trated l ight which thofe precious remains throw 
upon the clafiic page, that the footfteps of the . 
hi dorian mull be guided, and his path through 
the obfeure maze of antiquity illumined. 

Abul Faz.il, the learned Secretary of Ak- 
ber, the moll magnificent and powerful mo¬ 
narch that ever fwayed the Indian feeptre, 
had previoufly, in the fifteenth century, by 
the moll laudable and ftrenuous exertions, in. 
fome degree explored that path and pene¬ 
trated that obfeure maze. All the authority 
however of fovereign power, exerdled in the 
nu Id eft manner, and employed to promote the 
bell purpofes, by the mod liberal of princes, 
added to the weight of Influence, which his 
own diftinguiihcd talents and virtues gave him 
over the grateful race of Brahma, introduced 
that diligent inveftigatur of Sanfcreet antiqui¬ 
ties little farther than to the rhrcftiold of the 
grand Temple of Indian theology and feience. 
Of the vigour and extent of the Secretary's 
refear dies, the Ayfen Akbery, or Mirror of 
Akbcr, remains a wonderful proof * and Mr. 
Gladwin, in obliging the Afiatic world with a 
verfion of that work, in 1783, has much con¬ 
tributed 
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tributcd to mitigate the toil of the Indian 
Geographer and Anna lift. Of this celebrated 
production, which Major Rennet terms an Au¬ 
thentic Regifter of all matters relating to Hin- 
doftan, that is, as far as they were known to 
Akber, being equally high in price, and diffi¬ 
cult to be procured, I was not fa early in pof- 
leffion as 1 could have wiffiedj but having, at 
length, by the favour of Samuel johnfon, Elq. 
of the India-Houfe, obtained it, I have amply 
profited by that gentleman's fpontaneous kind- 
nefs. The firft volume of this Oriental per¬ 
formance treats rather of Mohammedan than 
Indian manners ■, of the arrangement of the 
court of Akber ; and of the economy of his 
houfehold. In the hiftory of that Emperor's 
reign it will be of infinite ufe j but was fo¬ 
reign to the fubjeCb more immediately under 
difeuilion. Of the fecond volume, which con¬ 
tains the geography of the Soobahs, and acon- 
cifehiftory of their feveral fovereigns,the reader 
will find in the following facets fo correct an 
abridgement as cannot fail highly to gratify 
his euriofity, and cannot injhre the translator, 
who, I heard with regret from his London 
bookfellcr, is no morel Of the third volume, 
which treats of the aftronomieat conceits, the 
theological, metaphyfical, and other Jcientific 

fpeculations, 
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fpcculations, as well as of the feveral degrees 
and numerous penances, of the Hindoos, he 
wiJ1 alfo find the jubilance interfperfed t hrough- 
out the body of thefe extended DifTcrtaiions. 

T]k great work of the Mahabbarat, now 
tra nflating by Mr. Wilkins, and of which 
Abul Fazil himiclf anciently gave a Pcrfian 
verb on, not being, as yet, in the polfeifiun of 
the public, I can only, for the prefent, fubmit 
to that public the epitome of its contents, which 
is prefixed to Fcrifiuah's Hillory of Hindoftan, 
compared throughout, with great diligence, i 
with the Perfian Annals of Mirkhond, with 
the Tartar Iliftory of Ahulgazi Bahadur, and 
fuch other Oriental Hillorics as are in my 
poffcfilon, of which the number is not fmall, 
nor have they been procured by the author 
without infinite labour and refcarch, or heavy 
and accumulated expenfe. This chafm, how¬ 
ever, with the per miff ion of the tranllator, 

Ihall hereafter be filled up, and the reader 
will, I truft, find the dark period and events, 
to which that voluminous detail bears re¬ 
ference, as fatisfaflorily elucidated, as I Batter ' 
myfdf he will the obfcuic hiftory of the 
Avatars therafelves, er tie ten defeents ef 
l eej,r.u. During thefe inquiries into the re- 
moreft hiftorical antiquities of Afia, as I have 

conftantly 
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conftantly kept the Sacred Volumes and the 
invaluable fragments of Chaldean Iliftory by 
Berofus hefore me, with all that Bithop Cum¬ 
berland, Stanley, Hyde, Athanafius Kircher, 
and others, have written upon the Phtsnirians, 
Chaldeans, Perfians, and Egyptians; and, as I 
have diligently contrailed them with the later 
and more profound difquiUuons of Sir William 
Jones, in the Aha tic Refe arches, relative to 
the origin and early hiftory of thofe nations, 
I truft l fhall not be thought prefumptuous 
for offering a deeifive opinion with refpeft to 
that remote period and thofe apparently fa¬ 
bulous events. 1 confider the whole as only a 
corruption of ancient Chaldscan hiftory aiid 
traditions, and therefore have referred the in¬ 
cidents of the Great War recorded in the 
Mahabbarat, and all the romantic accounts, 
given in the fame volume, of the battles ot 
the India-i Soqhs and Asoors, that is, the 
good and c U Genii, to the con lefts of the 
fons of Shent and Ham for the empire of the 
infant world. In iltort, I have the moll con¬ 
fident hope of being able to demonstrate, 
as 1 proceed, that the wars of the Giants and 
Titans of other nations arc known in India 
under that denomination; and the evidence 
which I fluff adduce of the wonderful fimili- 
Vol, I. B tude 
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tude between the primitive theology and-man- 
ners of tile Childxans and Indians, cfpccially 
in the veneration for Jacrtdfountains^ foimerly 
fo prevalent in Cafhmere, the region of India 
probably firft inhabited, will go far towards 
confuting the romantic ideas that have gone 
forth into the world, of the unfathomable an¬ 
tiquity of the Hindoos, and of the ark of 
Noah refling upon the Indian Cftiajfas, in- 
ftead of Mount Baris in Armenia. 

After having read with laborious attention 
whatever has been written concerning India by 
the Porfian and Arabian hiiloriaus, of whom 
we have been favoured with elegant Latin 
verfions by Pocock, Erp'enius, Goliqs, Hud- 
fon, Rciike, and other great Oriental icholars, 

I fate down to the ferious re-perufal and ex¬ 
amination of what the ancient authors, efteem- 
ed clafKcal, had delivered in relation to that 
country! but, from the little I already knew 
of its native hiilory, I foon found their ac¬ 
counts, for the moll part, to be replete with 
mifconceprion, if not with grofs error. Purus, 
or rather Pqurava, (for that. Sir W. Jones 
has informed me, was the real name of the 
undaunted oppofer of the great Alexander.) 
the reigning rajah of a country called the 
Panjab, from the five rivers that water it, 

feents 
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fcems to'have been umverfally miftaken for 
the Supreme Monarch of India, to whom, 
probably, that prince was only one, though 
not the leaft formidable, among many tribu¬ 
tary princes j and the fubjugation of a pro¬ 
vince of that mighty empire was, with the ufual 
vanity of the Greeks, magnified into the con- 
queftof India. By'comparing, however, the 
relations of the Greek and Roman writers with 
thoie of Ferishtah, and the other Oriental 
hiftorians, of whom, a lift of thefe in my 
pofTtfljon is added to this preface, I gradually 
obtained that knowledge of the ancient liiftory 
and manners of the Indians, which I have at¬ 
tempted to exhibit in the volumes which will 
fucceffively folicit the attention of the indul¬ 
gent public. Had there been any work at that 
time publifhed, or had I known of any work 
intended to be publifhed, that promt fed to in¬ 
clude the ancient and modern hiftory of India, 
according both to Sanl'creet and Claflical wri¬ 
ters, and prefent to the reader a comprehen- 
five view of the wonderful tranfactions per¬ 
formed, during the period of near four thou- 
fand yean, on that grand theatre, I (liould 
never have ventured upon an undertaking at 
once fu arduous and fo hazardous. 

B a 
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As Toon as J had formed the refaction, in 
the bell manner I might be able, to fupply 
that defect, I communicated my intention to 
Sir William Jones, in India, with whofc friend¬ 
ship I was honoured at an early period of life* 
and who returned me fueh. an anlwer as en¬ 
couraged me both to proceed with vigour 
and to afpire with ardour. He was at°the 
fame time fc obliging as to impart a few hints 
foi the conduct of the work, which 1 liave 
anxioudy endeavoured to follow. I like wife 
fubmitted the Propofols for my intended Hif- 
tory to the Court of Directors of the Eaft- 
India Company* accompanied with a Letter, 
in which I took an ex ten live furvey of the 
great outlines of that hiftory. Nothing could 
be more flattering to an infant undertaking, 
than the applaufe which that Letter procured 
me from the moll refpectablc quarters: and 
indeed, as a proof that the diflinguilbed body 
of men, to whom it was addreifiid, thought 
that the author had exerted laborious afli- 
duityin the inveftigation of the obfeure fub- 
jea which he profeflH to elucidate, an imme- 

3nf ! VCr V,3S relumcd * a nd fifty fits of-the 
Ililtory fubienbed for. Both the Letter itfeJf 
and the Anfwcr are printed by way of i,„ r0 _ 
duction to the fiifl volume of the Hiftory itfelf. 

The 
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The liberal conduct of the Directors* on this 
otcafion, to an unpatronized If ranger, affords 
decisive evidence that an enlightened aflembly 
of Britifh merchants are equally above the 
bafencfs of prejudice and the meanncfs of 
avarice ; and that, btnuroer humble the in/frumeitt, 
* they are never indifferent to the advancement 
of Li terature and the diffufion of Science. 

I frankly own to the candid reader that I 
knew not, at the time, the full extent and mag¬ 
nitude of the undertaking in which I had em¬ 
barked. At my very entrance into the grand 
historic field, through the whole ample circuit 
of which it became neceffary for me to range, 
a field over-run with exotic and luxuriant ve¬ 
getation, fuch a profpect unfolded itfelf, as, I 
confefs, at once di (heartened and terrified me. 
Such a variety of complicated and profound 
fubjc&s prefled for difeuilion, before the way 
could be lufficiently cleared for an entrance 
upon the immediate path of Hiffory; fo deeply 
were the wild fables of Indian Mythology 
blended with the authentic annals of regular 
Hi (lory; that the propet execution of the ar¬ 
duous work fecmcd to demand the exertion 
of abilities, as well as the command of for¬ 
tune, to which 1 could by no means lay claim. 
It foon occurred to me, that, in Head of the 
: B 3 folitary 
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folitary exertions of an individual of moderate 
talents, of confined and precarious income, 
with no powerful patron in the high and 
fplendid circles of life to protedt, and no opu¬ 
lent private connections vlgoroufiy to promote, 
the work, the completion of fo extenfive a 
plan as that laid down by myfclf required the* 
united efforts of feme confiderable literary 
foeicty, combining a fplendid afTemblage of 
genius and erudition, and embodied for the 
purpofc, with every public library in the king¬ 
dom at their fervice, and, I might add, the 
public treafury aLb at their command. The 
ftupendous lyftem of the Brahmin Chro¬ 
nology, extending back through millions of 
yearsi the obftinate denial of a general 
deluge by thofe Brahmins j the perplexing 
doftine of a Trinity in the Divine Na¬ 
ture, for ever occurring in the operations of 
the grand Indian Triad of Deity, Brahma, 
Vecftinu, and Seeva, a doftrine not to be traced 
to any immediate connection with the Jewilh 
nation, yet more confpicuous in India than 
even in the Triple Mi thru of Perfia, and the 
Gkbe> the PFing, and the Serpent, which, ac, 
cording to Kircher, formed the Trinity of 
Egypt; thefe were among the numerous, the 
delicate, and abftrufe, topics, which neither the 

clerical 
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Clerical nor hiftorical function in which I had 
engaged would allow of being palled over in 

fi fence. 

I had not, at firft, formed the remoteft 
conception, that, fo enter into the fpirit of the 
Ancient San ft reet Hi dory of India, or to ren¬ 
tier that hiftory intelligible to the reader, it • 
would be ncccffary to engage in the deepeft 
aftronomical I pec n 1 at ions of the Oriental world j 
yet, as I advanced in my inquiries, I found 
that kind of knowledge to be indifpenfable j 
for, in fact, the primeval hi/tones of all the 
ancient empires of the earth amount to little 
more than the romantic dreams of agronomi¬ 
cal mythology. This is particularly evident 
in Hindoftan, from the two great and mo ft 
ancient raj ah-families being denominated Sira- 
ya-bans and Chandra-bans, or Children 
of the Sun and Moon. 

I have entered farther into theft aftrono- 
mica l difqui fit ions than my friends may think 
was either necdFary, or, in regard to the falc 
of my hook, prudent-, hut this particular /ob¬ 
ject was intimately connected with others of 
a higher nature and more momentous re- 
fearch.—The daring allertions of certain /cep- 
tical French philofophers with refpeefe to the 
Age of the World, whofe aigumcnts I have 

B 4 attempted 
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attempted to refute, arguments principally 
founded on the high affumptionj of the Brah¬ 
mins and other Eaftern nations, in point of 
chronology and agronomy, could their extra¬ 
vagant claims be fob ftanriated, have a diredl 
tendency to overturn the Mofaic fyftero, and, 
, with it, Chriftianity. I have, therefore, with 
what Juccefs the reader muft hereafter deter- 
mine, laboured to invalidate thole claims, with 
all the perlevering afliduity which a hearty 
belief in the truth of the former, and an un- 
ilaaken attachment, not merely profeffional, to 
the latter lyftem, could not fail of exciting and 
animating. While engaged in thofc inquiries, 
the fortunate arrival of the fecond volume of 
the Afiatie Rcfearches, with the various differ- 
tations on the fubjeft, of Sir William Jones, 
and of Mr. Davis, who has unvejled the agro¬ 
nomical myft tries of the famous Sony a Sin- 
DiiAxV ta, the mo ft ancient Sanfcrect treatifeon 
that Icience, enabled me to purluc with fatif- 
faction, with fecurity, and, I trull, to de- 
moil fixation, the plan which I had previoufly 

formed, and upon which alone the difficulty 
can be fblved. 

Guided by fuch indifputabie authorities, I 
truft I have proved, in the firft volume of my 
Hulory, that the perfonages, who are faid to 

have 
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have flouriftied fo many thoufand years in. the 
ear lie It ages, were of ceiefHal, not terrdlrial, 
originj that their empire was the empire of 
imagination in the ikies, not of real power on 
this globe of earth * that the day and year cf 
Brahma, and the day and year of Mortals, are 
of a nature widely different; that the whole 
jargon of the Yugs, or grand periods, and 
confcquentiy all thofe prefumptuous afiertiens 
of the Brahmins, relative to the earth’s anti¬ 
quity, have no foundation but in the great to¬ 
lar and lunar cycles, or planetary revolutions 
and that Chaldea, and not India, was the 
parent-country of mankind. In proof of this 
tail affertion, 1 have produced a few remark¬ 
able inftances w hich evince the primitive lan¬ 
guages of CUaldsea and India not to be greatly 
difiimilar; that the name Adam may be traced 
to the Sanfcreet root, Adim, or the Jirfi ; that 
in the prophetic and regal title of Menu of 
India may be recognized the patriarch Noah; 
that their great hero Bali, an appellative fy- 
nonymous w ith the Bel, or Baal, of their neigh¬ 
bours, is no other than Ildus; and that all the 
prodigies of valour and wifdom fabled of the 
renowned Dionysius of India, if true, arc only 
true of Rama, the fbn of Cufli. Whatfoever 
partial objections may be urged againft the 

fyftcm 
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fyftem thus adopted by me, I am convinced 
that it is the only bafis upon which any folid 
hi/lory of Ancient India can be founded i 
and every frefli inquiry confirms me in that 
opinion. 

Among the various kinds of evidence here¬ 
after adduced in corroboration of my idea, I 
have appealed to one particular fpecies, of 
a nature equally cunous and remote from 
common inveftigation. If it happen that Cri- 
ticilm fhoukl point any fevere ftriclures on 
that portion of my work, I fliall think myfelf 
exceedingly ill repaid for literary toil, which 
co/l me many nights of painful vigil, and 
which, from the intenle application I was 
compelled to bellow upon the fubjedt, mate¬ 
rially injured my health. It was an attentive 
and accurate infpeflion of the Solar and Lu¬ 
nar Zodiacs of India, infej ted in the fame va¬ 
luable collection, the former confiding, like 
that of Egypt and Greece, of twelve conftella- 
tions, litnilar in order and defignation, except 
in the figns Virgo and Gemini, and the lat¬ 
ter of twenty.fevm K re fern b ling the Manazil. 
al-Kamar of the Arabians, that firft %- 
gciled to me the hypothefis upon which I have 
bellowed indefatigable pains, and which I £hall 
now curforily unfold. 


That 
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That the ** ancient hlflory of the illuftrious 
families of Greece, during the poetical ages, 
might he read in the heavens" was the opi¬ 
nion of the late Mr. Coftlfd, one of the molt 
profound Oriental aftronomers ever born, out 
of Alia. But it is a faft notorious, and allow¬ 
ed by all proficients in that noble and won¬ 
derful fcience, that the Greeks, although they 
carried agronomy to a furprifing height of 
improvement, were not the inventors of it. 
They borrowed from the Egyptians their 
knowledge of its principles; and, in their 
wild ambition to have them fc Ives confidcred by 
pofterity as the moll ancient nation on earth, 
and their country as the iole fountain of the 
arts and fcicnees, they adapted to the con- 
ftellations, already formed , the various? parts of 
their own fabulous luftory. Sir liaac New¬ 
ton, indeed, in his leaft perfect work, “ the 
Chronology of ancient Kingdoms amended,” 
has affirmed, that Chiron firft formed the 
fphere for the ufe of the Argonauts j but e- 
ven a name fo highly and defervedly eminent 
as Newton’s cannot fandlion a palpable error. 
Dr. Rutherforth, in one of the mod ingenious 
productions on the fubjetl of natural philo- 
fophy that ever was publlihcd, has in the 
cleareft manner evinced, that the conftella- 

tions, 
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tions, delineated on the fphere, though appa¬ 
rently allnfive to the Argonaulic expedition, 
could not poffibly be the fabrication of Chi¬ 
ron, or any other Grecian, for that purpofe \ 
line* the greatefl part of the ftars in the con- 
foliation Argo, and, in particular, Canopus, 
the brighteft of them, were not vifible in any 
part of Greece ; and no aftronomer would 
be fo abfurd as to delineate confo Nations to 
direft the courfe of a veflel, the principal fors 
in which " could not be feen by the marjners, 
either when they fet out, or when they came 
to the end of their voyage/'* Although, un¬ 
doubtedly, many of the figures of the con folia¬ 
tions have the appearance of being ancient E- 
gyptian hieroglyphics, yet, that at leaft thole 
of the Zodiac could not be of genuine Egyp¬ 
tian origin, among other evident proofs which 
will be hereafter adduced by me, one or two 
only fhall be ftated at prefent. In the firft 
place, they are not adapted to the order in 
which the feafons fuccceded each other in E- 
gypt. For infonce, the fign Virgo, which is 
represented by a young female, with ears of 
ripened corn in her hand, evidently points to 

the 

1 IflftaTtcr. (uve'octafiart to die thu curictu pJEgc 
w Dr, RulWforih more *t length. It is in the fecemd volume of 
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the feafon of the harvcft. Such* in fact, it is 
in moft countries when the fun enters into 
that lign, that is, in September^ but, in E- 
gypt, where the fertility of the country de¬ 
pends upon the annual overflowings of the 
Nile, and where confequently the concerns of 
agriculture are both managed on different 
principles and directed by peculiar local regu¬ 
lations, the period of the harveft is in March} 
or rather, as Pliny has recorded it, paulo ante 
Calenddi Aprilis* The fame argument forci¬ 
bly applies to the fign Aquarius, by which 
are meant the chilling rains of the bleak win- 
ter-feafon ; whereas hardly any rain at all falls 
in Egypt, and their winter is the fineft feafon. 
Hence it is evident, that the Egyptians could 
not have been the inventors of a form and 
order of the conftellations inapplicable to their 
own climate, but muft have brought a fpherc 
already fabricated for the oft of agriculture 
and navigation, from fome primeval country 
inhabited by them, before their migration to 
the barks of the Nile* and that primeval 
country, we are informed From the molt fa- 
creel authority, was Chaldea. 

Iro pi e [Ted, 
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Impreffed, therefore, with ideas on the futv 
jed, firm far to thofe that fwayed Mr, Coftard’s 
mind; but, at the fame time, convinced that 
the " hlftory to be read in the heavens” nei¬ 
ther alluded to the Grecian, nor wholly to the 
Egyptian, mythology j I have adventuroufly 
launched into a new region of hiftorical in- 
veftigation, and liave attempted to give, from 
the ample and recording tablet of the Ikies, 
the real Ihftory of the firft grand family of 
the port-diluviarc world. I have commenced 
the hifiory of the ancient fovercigns of Hin- 
doftan, that is, of the children of the fun and 
moon, from the scthcrial region whence they 
probably emanated* and a companion, which 
I have been enabled to make, of all the Oriental 
zodiacs, folar and lunar, that could be procu¬ 
red by my refeaiehes into books of antiquity, 
fully corroborates the fyrtem upon which I 
have proceeded. • Indeed, fo wide has been the 
range J have found myfelf compelled to take, 
of fuch an extenfive nature were the fubjects 
that continually rofe and demanded elucida¬ 
tion, that, in the former part of the work, I 
feemed to be under the necefiity of writing, 
not fo much the Hiftory of HindofUn, as 
the History or Asia itself, and op the 

HUMAtl RACE IN THEIR INFANT STATE. 

Without 
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Without taking this enlarged retrofpeft of an¬ 
cient periods, the early hiftory of an empire, 
undoubtedly one of the fir ft eftablilhed upon 
earth, blended as that hiftory is with theolo¬ 
gical and aftronomical /peculations, and in¬ 
volved as it is in that of Aftyria and Perfia, 
would be totally unintelligible. 

While Dr, Ruthe:forth combats the aiTer- 
tion of Sir Ifaac Newton, that Chiron formed 
the fi:ft fphere for the me of the Argonauts 
in thdr voyage to Colchis, he yet allows, that 
many of the conftclla lions of the Grecian, 
that is, (as Mr. Coftard In another treatife has 
proved,) the Chaldean fphere, apparently al¬ 
lude to that eventj but then he thicks they 
were fabricated at a periqd jubfiqutnt to its 
completion, and were intended only as memo¬ 
rials of it, With refpetft to the event itfelf, 
Mr. Bryant, in the fecond volume of his Ana¬ 
lysts of ancient Mythology, has offered very 
lubftantial arguments to evince that ft never 
took place at all, and that the whole ftory 
originally aide from fotne mifapprehended 
traditions relative to tbe ark of Noab> and the 
facred per foil ages that attended him on the 
mod important voyage ever recorded. Had 
Mr, Bryant more frequently directed his at¬ 
tention to that Perfian and Arabian literature 

which 
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ivhich Mr. Richardfon, in his Diflertation on 
the Languages, Literature, and Manners of 
Eaftem Nations, fccms to think he treated 
with too much contempt, he might have de¬ 
rived a furpriflng fupport to his alFerrians from 
many of their agronomical productions. For 
inftance, in Dr. Hyde’s tranllation of Ulug 
Beg's tables of the fixed ftars, the (ign Argo 
is firnply called Stella Navis, that is, the 
confldlatkn of the ship* and there is rcafon 
to fuppofe/tbat, in naming the ftars, the royal 
aftronomcr of Perlia followed fome very an¬ 
cient agronomical tables, kno%vn in his own 
countryj fince, had he copied thole of Pto¬ 
lemy, he would have denominated it, after 
that writer, as-tfitrpjff, the afterifm of 

Argo. 

Mr. Bryant has (lightly mentioned; from 
this author, that, by Orion, the Perfians u- 
fually undei liand Nimrod, and that an altar 
formed part of the ancient fphere; but he 
might have gone farther than this, and, in 
the figns of the zodiac, and the conftellations 
of the Southern hemifphere in particular, have 
difeovered many other fir iking circum fiances, 
relative to the early poft-diluvian ages. The 
ample notes, which Dr. Hyde has added to 
this work of Ulug Beg, upon every one of 

the 
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the forty-eight conftdlations, into which the 
andents divided the vifible heavens, with the 
enumeration of thelr*feveral Oriental appella¬ 
tions in Chaldee, Hebrew, Perfian, and Ara¬ 
bic, with large extracts from the writings of 
various Afiatic aflronomers, exhibit an mefti- 
mable treafure of intelligence in this line of 
fcience, which fee ms never before to have been 
fufEciently attended to by the Eaftern anti¬ 
quary or the hiftorian of Atiatic events, bine- 
ly, if the ancient Greeks had the policy to 
adapt their mythologic details to confisca¬ 
tions totally irrelative to their biliary# the 
moderns ihould have the konefly to relloit 
to the Cbaldseans, what it is evident origi¬ 
nally belonged to them, and what I am of o* 
pinion can be proved to allude to the primi¬ 
tive hi {lory of mankind. The whole of the 
fifteen Southern confleilations, probably the 
firft delineated on the ccjeftial iphere, appear 
to me to afford an illuftrativc commentary 
upon, and to yield decifive teftimony to, the 

*truth of THE TEN FIRST CHAPTERS OF GENE¬ 
SIS. For, in memorial of what other events, 
except of thole important ones that engrofled 
the grateful admiration of the poft-diliman 
fathers of mankind, were placed in the hca- 
-vens, fir ft* the conftdlation of navis, or tbs 

Vol. I. c /% 
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keondly, Aft a, or the Altar, with its 
vaft body of fire and fmoke afcending near the 
Triangle, the remarkable Egyptian fymbol of 
Deity, I mean of the numen triplex j third¬ 
ly, the sacrjficer, whom the Greeks (For a 
reafon which I fliaU hereafter explain) deno¬ 
minated Chiron, the centaur*, fourthly, the 
beast about to be iacnficed, improperly call¬ 
ed lupus, fince Ptolemy ufes the term ©^<or, 
and the Arabian appellative of the conftclta- 
tion is tranfiated Jera by Dr, Hydej fifthly, 
corvus, or the ravettj fixthly, crater, or 
the cup of libation, called by the Egyptians 
crater btnejicus OfiriSs, and I truft that 
no truth can be more indifputably proved 
than that which I bav^ laboured to eftablifh 
in the following pages, that Ofiris and Noah 
are the fame. Seventhly, eighthly, and ninth¬ 
ly, with refpecl to the Canis Major, the 
Canis Minor, and Cepus, that is, the great¬ 
er and lejjer dog, and the bare, fituated io near 
to Orion, the great and iniquitous hunter 
both of men and beaftsi l fhall take the li-‘ 
berty of inferting the ill Lift native words of 
my author bimielf. Dr. Hyde tells us, the 
Jews call this conftellation, Gibbor, that i?, 
gigas, the giant* He then adds, Propter 
daas Canes tt Leporem qua junt in t ncinid, 

potiiz 
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poefa fabuhti Oriona fuijje vena It on is jludh- 
jum; ifeue, in ctclo ext/lens, jueritjkut Nimrod^ 
Gibber Sajid y i. e, Gigas t feu Patens vena- 
tie fit cor a ns JDotnino. In this place' I canncft 
but dilfcnt from Dr. Hyde, and think there 
is far more truth than fable in the fuppofi- 
*ion that Orion and Nimrod mean the lame 
per ion. The whole of the remaining con- 
ltd!.itions of the Southern heniifpherc arc. 
com poled of aquatic objects or animals, and # 
may be canfidered as pointedly allufive to 
a general deluge, at haft pointedly as 
any of the others can be to the expedition of 
the Argonauts. 

So far Dr- Hyde, in his profound agrono¬ 
mical commentary upon Ulug Beg, was of ufc 
to guide my adventurous ftep through this 
dangerous ground, as far -as I know, untrod¬ 
den before ; and from this author, and the 
elegant veriton of the affronomy of Alfraga- 
nus, by the learned Golius, I acquired inch a 
knowledge of the Perfian and Arabian aftro- 
nomy as enabled me to proceed with increa- 
fing confidence in this complicated inquiry. 
The Egyptians, however, who, during the 
revolution of fo many centuries, devoted 
themlelvcs to the fludy of this fcience, and 
who were fo univerfally celebrated as the 
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mort expert aflronomers in the ancient world, 
appeared to merit Gill more attentive exami¬ 
nation. Fortunately, in the fecond volume 
of Kjrch cr'5 CFdipus /Egypriaeus, there is 
prefervcd that invaluable relic of antiquity, 
tne ancient Iphere of the pbilofepbic proge¬ 
ny of Milraim, in many of the fabulous 
cnaiacters 'and hieroglyphic delineations en- 
.gnved upon it, totally different from that 
* Chaldeans, but fhll bearing each to 

the other fuch a gcneia! feature of fimilttude, 
as to demon ft rate their originating in the frr- 
invention of the fame jure, and their cor- 
refpondcnce to the early events of one com- 
mon country. In my ohfcNations upon this 
fphere, I have remarked, that, though Rlr- 
cher might be, in lump mdanccs, what War- 
burton reprefents Mm a a learned vifionaryj 
yet, as he was Indefatigable m procuring, from 
every quarter, the hieroglyphic fymbols of E- 
gyptian knowledge, their genuioentfs may be 
depended on, when his conje&urcs poillbjy 
may not, ] ihall not, however, prolong thde 
pages, by dwelling at prelimt on any parti, 
cu&r mftances that might be thought to iliof- 
trate the foregoing alftrtbn, but Jhatl pafs on 
to the curfory confidcmion of one or two re- 
markable circtrniftanccs that 11 ruck my c*,c 


in 
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in reviewing the Tolar and hmar zodiacs of 
India: in the Former of which there is, in 
my opinion, a ftrong corroborative teiHmony 
of that deluge which the Brahmins fo pe¬ 
remptorily deny evr: to have taken place in 
Hindoftan. it is in the fign Virgo, who, as Sir 
William Jones oblcrves un that zodiac, “ is 
drawn, Handing on a boat in water, holding 
in one hand a lamp, and in the other an ear 
of rice-corn j 1 ** circumftances w hich equally 
xecall to our remembrance the Egyptian Ifis 
and the Eleufinian Ceres, with the nocturnal 
gloom in which their rites were celebrated * 
as they do the awful event, which I have united 
my humble efforts with Mr. Bryant to prove 
thol’e rites depicted.-)- With refpcfl to the 
Nac Shatra, or Manftons of the Moon, 
which form the Lunar Zodiac, it is poflible 
that the argument I have brought to prove 
that this very curious*mode of meafuring out 
the heavens, fo totally foreign to, and un¬ 
known in, all the fy(Ferns of European agro¬ 
nomy, originated among the aifrouomers of 
India, may be thought decifive: viz. that it 
could not be forwwicd from Chald&i or Ar;i- 
bia, becauft the Lunar Zodiac of India con- 

C 3 fdls, 
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and ever did confift, of twcnty-ieveti 
man Hons only * while, according to Coftard, 
that of Chaldasa, and, according to Hyde, that 
of Arabia, have ever, contained twenty-eight 
manfions, belidcs the cutious catalogue of 
animrds and objedls, almoll all of ibetn pecu¬ 
liar to India, hy which thofe manfions arc . 
diftinguifiud, fitch as the head and teeth of, 
the elephant, lacred conqiics, an inftniment 
nfed in their temples, and Indian talon, affords 
additional proof of this aflcition. One, how¬ 
ever, of the aftcrifins of that zodiac is not fo 
peculiarly Indian, fince we find among the 
number an oblation to the gods, noticed be¬ 
fore* which I as firmly believe to be allufive 
to the offering of Noah when he defeended 
from the ark, as I am convinced the two- 
faced image, delineated! cn another, docs to 
Noah himfdf, the only true Janus Hi from of 
the ancient world. However, in tny htftory 
of the three firft Indian Avatars, I have been 
able to adduce far more dccifive evidence, re¬ 
lative to the general deluge, than can lie col¬ 
lected from any fymbola, or displayed in any 
hieroglyphics whatsoever., Nothing but the 
abftrufc and intricate nature of the fubjects 
concerning which it treats could have preven¬ 
ted, long ago, the appearance of t^at volume. 
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in which all thefe particulars are enumerated ; 
but, as I have now tasted through the moft 
difficult part of it, the comparifon of the fe- 
vend Eaftern fyftcms of the Cofmogony; and 
as nearly three hundred pages of it are al¬ 
ready printed off; the public may expect 
the firft volume of my hiftory, with elegant 
engravings of forae of the principal Ava- 
T A t5l and Infcribed, where gratitude dilates, 
to the Court of Directors, in the courfe of 
the enftnng y^ar. 

One principal inducement, next to the 
higher motives, explained above, for entering 
into this wide agronomical range* was the an¬ 
xious with by this means to throw tight upon 
the oh fence annals and involved chronology 
of ancient India, an objeft which has been ef¬ 
fectually obtained by it. To that important 
point I have directed alt the fcattered rays 
of information, which I could collect in the 
courfe of thefe icfearches; and, although I 
have by this means been enabled, I truft fue- 
cefsfully, to combat the claims of the Brah¬ 
mins to fueh ftupendons antiquity as that 
inftfted on by them, yet have I not negkaed, 
at the fame time, to fubftautiate evci7 juft 
. and wcll-foundgd claim the Hindoos can urge 
to fupciiority, either in. regard to their early 
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Civilization, or their rspid prdgrefs to perfec¬ 
tion in arts ami fciences, when thofe afl'ump- 
tions do not militate againlt all the received 
opinions and traditions of mankind- Net- 
wit hit anding their abfurd geographical notions 
which the reader will find exhibited, from 
Sanfcreet authority, in a future page of this 
volume | yet there is every reafon, from the 
doctrine of the tven fuperior Bosuns, or 
purifying fphercs, through which they fop- 
pofed the transmigrating ibul to pdfs - and 
from the circular dance, in which, ac¬ 
cording to Lucian, in his Treatife de Sai- 
tatione, they worfhipped the orb of the Sun ; 
to believe they had, in the molt early peri¬ 
ods, difeovered that the earth in form was 
Spherical, and that th z planets revolved round 
the fun. Befides the knowledge of the true 
folar iyftem, which Pythagoras mod probably 
learned in India, there is every reafon to 
think that they were acquainted with fpbe- 
ric,i| trigonometry, and that fomething very 
much like the Newtonian fyftem of attraction 
and gravitation was known among them. In¬ 
deed, Sir William Jones feems to confirm this, 
when he informs us, that « the works of Ya- 
van Ac n ARY A are/aid to include a fydem 06 
the univerie, founded on the principle of at- 
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traction, arid the central pofition of the 
fun,” which I thifik it is far more likely Py¬ 
thagoras learned of this philosopher in India, 
than this Brahmin of Pythagoras in Greece; 
for, to have gone thither, he muft have re¬ 
nounced the fdf-ftifficient character of that 
haughty tribe, and have violated a leading 
precept of the religion and policy of Brahma, 
This very early knowledge of the great fun¬ 
damental principles of aftronomy feems to 
be inconteftably proved by'a pillage, which 
immediately follows in the third difeourfe of 
Sir William Jones, ** that the names of the 
planets and zodiacal ftars, which the Arabs 
borrowed from the Greeks, are found in the 
oldeft Indian records.”* In fliort, while I have 
anxioully endeavoured to do juftice to the fu- 
periov claims to credit of the Mofaic fyftem, 
I have been careful not to do the Brahmins 
injuft ice. I have that kind of partiality which 
every hiftorian poflefles for the nation whole 
hiltory he is probably induced by that very 
partiality to record; but, I trull, it has fel- 
dmn nulguided my judgement, and in no in- 
ftances fallificd my narration. 

Our path, thus cleared through the mazes 
of ancient aftronomical mythology, and the 

. hiflory 
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hiftory of i^e Tin Avatars, or dcfeents of 
Veefhnu in a human form, which feem to 
be of a fimilar nature with the Ten Sari 
of C'haldsa, and the Ten Sephiroth of the 
Hebrews, extenfively explained, the ferrous 
budy of claflica! hiftory *vill commence to¬ 
wards the middle of the firft volume, with 
an account of the fucceflive irruptions of 
the Aflyriaas, "the Perfians, and Grecians, 
into that beautiful countfy the delightful 
furvey of which* has, an every age of the 
world, awakened the envy, inflamed the jea- 
loufy, and Simulated the avarice, of neigh¬ 
bouring dd'pots. The alternate operation 
oi theie bafe and degrading paflions has 
too frequently contributed to cover the molt 
fertile plains i^hieh Alia can boaft with - 
(Utility, and deluge them with the bh*od 
of the innocent natives. Of the plan upon 
which lids portion of the cufuing hiftory, 
taken from the daflieal writtis of Greece 
and Rome, and the Pcrfian and Arabian 
hi Ilona ns, will be conduced, an ample prof- 
is given in my Letter to the Directors 
1790: to that Letter I mult refti the 
reader, and he will there find an abridged 
account of m<dl of the authors. Oriental 
and European, cited in the courfe of the 
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Hiftory. I have neglected no means in my 

• power of making this work a complete ana- 
lyfis of Indian hiltory, I have penetrated to 
the fountain-head of all authentic intelligence 
which concerns that region, and, commencing 

* my narrative at the remoteft known jera of 
, great national events, have brought it down 
to the lateft that can at all defer ve the notice 
of regular hiftory; even from that Scmiramis, 
whom Diodorus deferibes as pouring her mil¬ 
lions upon its ravaged frontiers, to that dh- 
aftrous moment, when, according to the recent 
relations of Mr,Frazer and Sir W* Jones, the 
ianguinary ufurper of the throne of the Sefi s 
planted the ftandurd of PeiTia upon the bat¬ 
tlements of Dels!. 

To an undertaking thus com prehenfive in 
its defign and important in regard to its 
objects, an undertaking generally allowed to 
be, at this moment, a defidtraium in lit era* 
turr, it might naturally have been expected, 
that not only the Court of Directors tbem- 
fclves, who, in fad, manifefted by their re- 
fblution fo early and fo flattering an atten¬ 
tion to the addrefs of the author,- but that 
aU thofe gentlemen in their fervice, or other- 
wife, who from fituation or connc&ioci could 
not be indifferent to Indian concerns, would 

have 
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have extended their powerful fupport and 
patronage. 

It was not unreafonabb to fuppofe that 
the man of bufinefs would be mterefted by 
the faithful detail pro felled to be given of 
commercial trail fa -51 ions during fo many re¬ 
volving centuries, and that the man of let¬ 
ters would be induced decidedly to fupport 
a production recommended by a circum- 
ftaned equally novel and gratifying, that in 
M work, of /mail exfmfe, was to be combined 
the iubltance of ail the molt ellecmed Ferfian 
and Arabian historians upon the fubject, of 
wjjofe produ&ions cor veil and elegant veifkms 
have been yet printed to the public, pro. 
duftions mouldering upon the (helves of 
public libraries,, or depofited in the in a credible 
mutcums of learned individuals, productions 
equally high in value and difficult to ba 
procured. 

For myfdf, confcions that I had, by con¬ 
tinued inquiry, by exfenfive reading, and in¬ 
ter) (e application, endeavoured to prepare my- 
fclf for the important talk in which I had 
engaged, I too eagerly indulged thofe fan- 
guine expiations of fuccefs, which were 
entertained by the private circle of my friends. 
Enjoying from nature a very ample portion 

of 
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of tbofe high anti volatile fpirits, which as 
they are often in early youth the* oecafion 
of many errors, afterwards regretted, ft> in 
riper years they too frequently buoy up with 
falfe hopes the deluded imagination * I fuffer- 
cd thofc fpirits to betray me into the molt 
fatal delu(Ions. 1 exulted in the fair profpect 
that a life early milked by the vkiffitudes of 
fortune, or rather continually palfcd in the 
extremes of gay hope and gluopiy difappoiut- 
ment, as It approached its meridian, was 
likely to be cheered with the dawn of fuceefs 
and a (Jure of probable iadependancc; that 
fomc moiety of the public spplaiifb would be 
the consequence of itteedant efforts to merit 
it, and that an adequate portion of emolu¬ 
ment would be the reward of ievere literary 
toil. I therefore embarked, in the purchafe 
of the various books, charts, and engravings, 
nectflary for the competition or elucidation 
of my work, a con fid era ble part of a fmall 
fortune, which fell to me by the untimely 
death of a near and belof^d relative, an 3 , as I 
was fettled in the country, remote from the 
convenience ot £ public library, and was con- 
liantly in’ want of many expenfive publica¬ 
tions In regard to India, which, indeed, from 

their 
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their recent date no public library could 
ftunifti, i continued to accumulate expenfes 
of this hind, till a fenle of prudence com¬ 
pelled me to refort to the bookfellcr to know 
the relit It of the dift: ibution of my propofals 
and the publication of my ad vertife merits. 
Let it for ever reprefs the ardour of romantic 
ambition and the cnthuliaftic dreams of 
authors unknown to fame, and unprotected 
by patrons invited with the enfigns of power 
and ftationed at the heltn of political emi¬ 
nence, that, in the comic of twelve months, 
the History of JHindostan, a wofk fanc- 
tioned by the,approbation of thk East-Jndia 
Company in England, and Sir Wjliiam 
Jones in India, was able to obtain only a 
tksan iubienbers 1—‘It was not, however, a 
little flattering to the author, that amongft . 
that number of unfolicitcd fubferibers was 
the Marquis of Lrmfdown, who Pent an agent 
to inquire concerning the author, and to ex- 
prefs his Lord (hi p's hope that “ fo meritorious 
a worC might not link for want of proper 
fupport," His Lord (hip could only form a 
judgement of its pofliblc merit from my Let¬ 
ter to the Direftorsj of which I printed a 
thoufand, at the expenfe of Forty Pounds, 

m 
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and have fince been obliged to distribute them 
gratis. 

However deeply wounded were my feelings 
at this, 1 trull, unmerited neglect, espe¬ 
cially from thole high and eminent perfons, 
to whom I was from good authority informed 
that a Hiftoiy of Hlndoftan, upon an en¬ 
larged and comprehensive Scale, would be of- 
nll things the moll acceptable i they were 
ftill more deeply goaded, when, unwilling to 
■venture farther in an undertaking that leaned 
to threaten total ruin to any individual, two 
or three of the molt refpe&able book fellers, 
to whom 1 immediately ode red my work, 
decimal hiding any thing to do with a pro¬ 
duction which, it was predicted, the Superior 
pen and the tranfeendent abilities of Dr. 

Robertson would not fail to erufli in the 

* 

embryo. 

To names exalted into celebrity by the ve¬ 
neration of vulgar ignorance and the cla¬ 
mour of popular admiration, always viola& 
but Seldom jufl t the mind, accuftomed to 
think independently and liberally, difdams to 
pay unmerited homage. But to a name fo 
deservedly eminent as that of Dr. Robertfon, 

1 bow with lubmilfidti proportioned to the 
real refpeft which 1 entertain for his writings 

and 
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and his virtues. Had his Hiftorical Dilqui- 
fition at all appeared to me to render un- 
neceflary an undertaking, propofed to be con¬ 
ducted on a far more extenfive fcaie, i Ihoultt 
certainly have paid that deference to him, 
which I deem i t not nectflary to pay to others, 
and have relinquilhed the field to fb able a 
writer of Hiftory. But, fines our under¬ 
takings can by no means be laid to dafh, and 
are executed on principles widely different, I 
trull my pcrfeverance will not be imputed to 
improper vanity, nor miftaken for idle com¬ 
petition. The field is open to all, and the 
range is ample. If it ftiould not be tn my 
power to obtain the firll laurel, a iecond, and 
no ignoble palm, may yet be mine. 

Disappointed in my hopes and injured in 
my property, my work treated with contempt 
by fome and with neglect by others, I fiill 
relaxed not from the vigorous profccution of 
it. I felt that the active tfark of hone it am¬ 
bition, enkindled in my mind, was far from 
being ex ting uidicd s nor was I entirely de¬ 
ferred, at this trying crifis, by thole con- 
ftitutional fpirits which I have fometimes 
found to rife in proportion to the prgency 
of adverfity; and which, ami dll the various 
feertes of a chequered life, have often en¬ 
abled 
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abled me to trample o§ greater difficulties than 
even thefe. 

In fpite therefore of menaced ruin both to 
reputation*and fortune, I determined to ^er- 
feverei and, commencing thofc ftrenuous ex¬ 
ertions, which I had hitherto neg^ed to 
make, in the hope that a work, fo generally 
deemed a Defuleratum, would make its own 
way, the feene became fuddenly and agreeably 
changed. The friends who yet remained to 
me at Oxford were not deficient in their en¬ 
deavours to ferve me; and 1 was repeatedly 
told to look to the Seat of Science for that 
fuppprt, with which it was humbly hoped an 
effort in literature would be honoured. The 
in(lant that my views were candidly flated, 
and the real objeft of this hiftorical invefti- 
gation came to be more generally known, I 
had no reaforf to complain of a want of due 
encouragement from men of learning and 

di (Unction. 0 . 

Dr. Wetiierell, time Mafter of Univerfity- 
College, ever anxious to promote the intereil 
of thofe who hafe been educated at the Col¬ 
lege over which he has fo long and honourably 
prefided, on my application to him, readily 
and warmly cfpouled the caufe of my book. 
I had foon the hap pine fs of proving that cha- 

Vol. I. D racers 
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rafters fo eminent in tfle path of genius and 
erudition, as are Dr. Parr and Sir William 
Scott, were by no means indifferent to the 
fin^efs of their former pupil; fmce they at 
once animated my defponding mind by com¬ 
mendation, and, by their perfonal exertions, 
promoted the Juceefs of my work. The re¬ 
sult of thefe united efforts of my friends, to 
prevent a publication, which they thought me¬ 
ritorious, from‘being entirely laid afide, is tFv[, 
dent in the refpeftable, though not numerous, 
lift of fubferibers with which 1 was honoured} 
which, however defective in names, celebrated 
in the records of Indian fame, contains many 
ilfuftrious by rank, eminent in talents, and 
diflinguifhed by private worth. They are in¬ 
deed fuch names as muft refleft fuftre on Sny 
publication, and it fliall be the unceafing fludy 
of my life to merit fuch exalted patronage. 

In refpeft to the general negleft with which 
the undertaking, in which I have embarked, 
has had the misfortune to be treated by thofe 
gentlemen, to whom, from their connection 
with that country, it miglit be fuppofed a 
Hiftory of India, upon a more extended bafts 
than what I originally propofed, would be 
highly acceptable} it is far from my wifh to 
think with fentiments of acrimony, or more 

* 1 the 
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the language of contempt. Were I indeed 
inclined to retaliate, opportunity might not be 
wanting, in the future pages of this Hiftory, 
to launch forth into the ufual ftrain of in¬ 
flamed inve&ive againfl the enormities affect¬ 
ed to have been committed in India, by cer¬ 
tain characters, equally hoftile to literature 
and freedom, who are fuppaftd to have grown 
rich by the plunder, and ipkndid by the beg¬ 
gary and m a fiacre, of their fellow-creatuftS* 
By an author inclined to indulge a latincal 
vein, an infinite deal of eloquence might again 
be dilplaycd icj painting a vaft continent de¬ 
luged with blood, and in bemoaning the un¬ 
timely fate of millions expiring in the pangs 
of artificial famine. Eloquence and truth, 
however, do not always unite in the fame 
page. Whatever real foundation there may 
be for believing that fume daik t ran factions 
of this kind have taken place in India, in 
thole remote regions where the retraining 
arm of the fupreme executive could 

lets effectually check extortion, and where the 
difintei cited genetofity of a late elder go¬ 
vernor could be lefs confpicuoufly vifible j it 
is a fa& notorioufly evident that theft: ac¬ 
counts have, in many rdpeits, been cnor- 

D a nvoully 
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moufiy magnified. This work will be con¬ 
duced upon principles very diffimilar from 
thole which diflemitiate calumny and point 
inveCtive. I have declared, in my neglected 
Letter to the Direftors, that I will endeavour 
to fulfil the chara&er of u an upright and 

IMPARTIAL HISTORIAN, TOTALLY 1 FREE FROM 
THE VIOLENCE OF PARTV, WITHOUT THE 
TEMPORISING SERVILITY THAT DISGUSTS, 
AVD THE INTEMPERATE ARDOUR THAT OF¬ 
FENDS,”- it is my intention fteadily and in¬ 
variably to adhere to that line of conduct} 
and though usurpation and tyranny, arrayed 
in imperial purple and gorgeous in the fpoii 
of nations, ought never to enjoy their ill- 
gotten grandeur unccn fared by the warning 
voice of hiftoiy, that cenfure fhould be manly, 
open, dccifive, and pointed rather again ft the 
offence than the individuals In faff, however, 
during the extenfive review which 1 have been 
obliged to take of the fucceflive tranfadlions 
of Per film, Tartars, Venetians, Fortugueze, 
Dutch, French, and Englifh, with, the In- 
dltinsi the proceedings of the latter, except 
in the inftance of a few daring and unprin¬ 
cipled individuals, whole extortions no incor¬ 
porated aifembly of merchants, however in¬ 
flexibly 
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flexibly virtuous themfelves, can ever wholly 
prevent, have appeared to me to be by far the 
moft candid, the moft upright, and the moft 
irreproachable. Sueh are my real fentiments, 
and I unfold them without the rerootcfl idea 
of flattering or offending any creature ‘brea¬ 
thing, either in Aha or Europe, 

1 am willing to believe that this neglect has 
arifen from the apparent plaufibilrtyof an ar-. 
gument, which either jealous competition or 
inventive malevolence lias thought proper to 
advance in regard to this undertaking, with 
far more pertinacity than truth. What, ihefe 
rafh calumniators have urged, cither novel or 
interefling, can poflibly be expelled from an 
author who lias never vifited the i emote re¬ 
gion which he profeffes to deferibej who has 
never on the fpot examined the annals he 
undertakes to detail; nor converted with the 
people whole hiftory and manners hf^records? 
To this objection H trull the following, with 
every candid mind, will be a fuflicient an- 
fwer. 

It was the good‘fortune of M. Sonnerat 
and M. Niebuhr to have viftted, in perfon, 
the feenes whwlrtheir accurate and entertain¬ 
ing volumes delcribc; but they travelled with 
peculiar advantages, and at the expenfe ot 

D 3 rfi J ai 
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«*•*/ manijictnee* What they faw they faith¬ 
fully deftribedj and mankind are highly in¬ 
debted to $hem for their labours, nor have I 
in particular failed to profit by them; but let 
it be remembered that a knowledge of Indian 
Aruiquijies w as not to be gained by a tranfient 
vilit to the traders on the court of Coromandel 
or Malabar; nor, had it been pofiible to pene¬ 
trate even to Betakes, arc the Brahmins of 
that celebrated univerfity able fully to explain 
the principles of their own theology and 
itiences. This Is particularly true in regard 
to their aftronomy, fince they are ignorant of 
the right application of thofe rtupcndous in- 
rtrument®, defcribcd fo accurately by Sir Ro¬ 
bert Barker, in the Phitofophical Tran factions. 
Be fide s, when we daily meet with fo many who 
have penetrated even into the regions of Up¬ 
per Hitidoftan, who both know fo little and 
have written fo-abfurdiy about India, this 
objection, methinks, fhould have been urged 

with 

• 9 

* TIic niunerom and cifpIaMinry tfigravings, in the expense 
vo'utnc* of thete raycilen, have lnSnitrly contributed lywarils ihe 
elucidation of the Indian Ar.tiquiile* Without theft of Niebuhr, 
it irould have bee*, impofdbJe m hate s Weri»any cwreit idea of 
Uu. figure. ai SflUemr and Elephant* i and, without thofe of M,S«w 
mrat, die Htdory pT the Ten dn&fi would bate been fcvcely 
intelligible. [ haw pMetuH my febterihen with une beautiful 
plate th»m each of tuofc w rite*! . 
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with fomcwhat more caution and temper- 
Upon the whole, therefore, nothing couW b* 
more unjuft or cruel, than for thefe unge¬ 
nerous critics, on fo flender a- foundation, 
prematurely to condemn and decry a work, 
of the compofition of which they muft be 
utterly unable, from a fuperficial fuivcy, to 
comprehend cither the arduous toil or the 
complicated difficulty. However^ I truft, in 
vindication of my own injured reputation, and 
the per revering zgal of my friends, that m 
every page of the following work the reader 
will find a better anfwer to this objection than 
any in my power in this place to produce. 

There is like wife another objection which 
has been urgfed aguinil this work, and from 
the confideration of which I will not fhrink. 
** The author," it has been find, “ is not ac¬ 
quainted with the Afiatie languages. On 
this iubjeft, let the words of Sir W. Jones be 
remembered, that “ languages are not/r/rffcv, 
*^)iit only the medium through which feience is 
conveyed.'" This remark comes with peculiar 
force from an author, who is, perhaps, the 
greateft mafter of languages in the world; and 
if correal verfions, fuch as thole with* which 
liimfelf and Mr, Wilkins have obliged the 
public, from the Sanfcrcet, and fuch as Fo- 
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£ock, Gallup and Greaves, have given us of 
Perfian and Arabian hiftemns, can be r pro¬ 
cured, who is there that would walk the vigour 
of life in the fcarning of languages, from which, 
after all, the* information to be reaped will 
fcarcely com pen fate the toll? Could tranfla- 
tions, to be depended upon, be obtained in fo 
cx ten five a degree as I may require for the con¬ 
duit of.thii Hiflory, I can affine the reader 
that the hieroglyphic characters in which 
Ealtern literature is veiledf for me, fhould 
remain undifturbed. That not being entirely 
the cafe, I am flowly endeavouring to accom- 
plifh what*Sir William, at my entrance upon 
this undertaking, recommended to me; 14 to 
acquire a fufficient knowledge of Perfian to 
enable me to give a new tran{lation of Ferifh- 
tah; 1 ’ a work, he adds, greatly in efteem among 
all Indian fcholars, but of which Mr. Dow's 
tran flat ion is a very loofe and imperfect one. 

Hitherto, however, I have had fubjedts far 
more important to attend to than the mere 
acquifition of languages t and, when the reader 
fhall confider the numerous difficulties with 
which J have had to contend, in writing the 
Indian Antiquities; when he (ball reflcfl, that 
1 had to read, to digcfi t and to campo/c^ what is 
thus offered to the public, from an infinite va¬ 
riety 
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riety of books, which it was often ncceftary to 
ride from Woodford to London to procure, 
and even then not procurable, but by tedious 
refcareh among the bookfellers fhops, and aua 
very confidcrablc expertie; and that the topics 
upon which I have written arc both very ab* 
ftrufe and very remote from the comrtton line 
of literal y inveft igation \ he will, I truft, per¬ 
mit candour to predominate over ieverity, and 
In dead of wondering that jo little, he will, per¬ 
haps he furpriied ^hat fa much, has been accom¬ 
plice!. 

I can indeed faft-ly affirm, in the words ot 
the honoured patroif of my juvenile produc¬ 
tions, the late Dr. Johnfon,* that this work 

was 

*■ My miter iociiHg in thefe termi the vcncr *S£& name of ihe late 

Dr, Jahnfbn will no:, I trull, l* caEcd prelumpumL- TJicjc are 

ihdft living wha can ll&rti the handfbme manner in which he al¬ 
ways ipnlte of twu very early, hut Very different, produces of 
mint!: I ni Schodl-Sovj WTtfccn. ^Hp at khooh in imitation 
of The SpLtMHt* SrfUjLLisrc of Philip*; and ihe Fatt 

TRArr^LATlOK OF^-flE tE&irW» FyiAMMJiOf SorHOCLEl, 

The former may be feen m Mr. Kjiox'i Elegant Extm£fa i (he 
ttter never wifldertd beyond me drdc of the fabferiber* 

Indeed I aaeiot forbear £adng a dummiUirce peculiarly ho- 
ttoorabte to ir^ frif t and Ubfeadfc, at once, of ihe raniral good- * 
nefs of hu heart. At my eplrance Into onien* hr. wrote p nttftflkited 
by me, a warm and friendly lerar* G» (he Miller of Univeritv- 
College, b my favour, with the prefer of * lucrative oiire " if 

Mt, Maurice were ip orders;” of which drtumPAucr te w*1 i^- 

norrnt. 
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was *' written with little afllftance from the 
learned* and without any patronage of the 
great * not in the foft obfeurity of retire¬ 
ment, or under the flicker of academic bowers, 
but amidft inconvenience and t lift radii on, in 
ficknefs and in forroy," I had fcarcely com¬ 
menced my hiftorical career, before I was 
called, upon an occafion the moll diftrefling 
to human feelings, to exchange the blooming 
plains of Afia and the banks of the Ganges, 
where I began, in imagination, to range with 
delight, for the rugged rocks and Lethean ftream 
of Briftol-Wells, It was, indeed, an occafion 
no lefs painful and diftraffing than the fight 
of diflipguilhed worth* heightened Jsyunaffefl:- 
ed beauty, in the bloom of youth, flowly de- 
feending to the unfruitful grave. No fooner 
was that melancholy event over, for which the 
too ntuch honoured lines, In the Church-Yard 
of Woodford,* feebly attempt to difplay the 
* genuine 

A 

naraaL I -a™*, at that time* in orders. and fixed at Woodford, 
which particular reafona pictfcnteJ my telinqui filing Tor BafWorthj 
the living of his friend Dr. Taylor* The M alter was fo obliging 
a? 10 fend to mc fc to Woodford, Dr , Joha&nS letter, which I keep 
aj a finite ring ntememo his friendlhipp. and x Unking pi o-jf, 
arno&g oshen* of hu enlarged philanthropy, 

* As a part of tWe lerfoj* very inaccurately trtmfcribcd* ha* 
appeared in the public papery I Jc-jIL make po apology for b- 

Jrrtbg 
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genuine grief of the writer, than the circum- 
ftanccs of vexation and difappointment, above 
■ recapitulated, 

ferring them bdo?? more twrtfiJ/ And anmutitaftJ. I can eEutg 
ilif’ reader that, in doing this* I have no vanity tq, gratify* To 
compote them was the moll painful tatk (a tuffc enjoined, near the 
dole of life* by the amts h ie declared) that cvct agonising poet 
undertook. Iu prcfcnrifig* them to the leader, however, I own 
I have fim* ambition to gratify. I am ambatfoui of paying a 
fMt mbits of rtfpeft lo worth, imtindy fnatmhcd awa y t and 
fenfe early matured i an d, if thefe volumes* by good fortune* fliotlki 
reach polkriiy, may her name and memory , that mull ever be skar 
* tn virtue and to truih p deft end with them, and conictmtc the 
page. 

EPITAPH sjm a LADY. 

SERENEL Y bright. In bridal Gmki array'd I 
The purple fpring itaJdafToin'd (vttti difpky'd; 

“WWf* raptur'd fin ay faw foil many a year. 

In blift revolving, urge Its gay career.- # 

Bue, ah 1 how deep a gloom the fkiei o "erfpread, 

Hem fwift the de;tr dduilve vifion Med! 

Difeafe and pain the ling T ring hours confumcp 
And fee ret feed on youth's corroded bloom, " 

Ceas'd arc the fougs that fXVd the nuptial grove* 

The dance of pleafure in the bw’r of love —— 

For Hymen'i lamp funereal torches glare. 

And mournful dirges rend the midnight air! 

Oh ! thou* whofe cheek, the rkil of the 
With all the Unto of vernal beauty gWi, 

Whofe puifo* high with youthful vigour bouflij 
The b righted kir in Eiihion'i tm&f round* 

Approach with awe the nunfiena uf the dead* 

And* as the grave^dreaf bourn thy fbotikps tread* 
Mark*- 'rnidrt thefo ravages of fate and time — 

When fro a t h lei buried in its iovdicil prime; 
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recapitulated, fucceffivcly rofe Jo throw an 
additional fhade over the remainder of a life, 
which lee ms doomed to be palled ift ex¬ 
tremes. 

I have tio intention, in recapitulating theft 
<1 i fog rce able particulars, to excite the com¬ 
panion or 'difarm the leverity of the public 
ccnfors, who are now to pafs judgment upon 
this work, but only mention them as*the beft- 

* apology 

Whcrt youth*! rxllnguLCli'di fires no longer burn? 

And bjeauty fioffibet? In the moutd'ring urn! m 
Oh! pauie^andi bending o’er fair 5 te l l a j i tomb. 
Mourn hard lot. anti if ud tfy future doom ! 

Soft lie die fiid thitt fhieldi frt44 tvint-ry rains 
And blailmg wirdi iny St l l c v T ? lov'd reiantni: 

*' Majf angels guard die eoruecraicd ground * 

And flowery ai lovely , bloom for ever round! 

Meek fufferer — who, by naotebdi woes oppndi/d. 

The patkocc of t h 9 expiring Lumb poiSe&M; 

\Vhen *muytfi tedious moon, thy fever'd veins 
Throbb'd with the raging hectic's (krry pains j 
Nor hdvM a figh — five that a!onc which bolt 
Triumphant virtue to a happier fhiire-*- 
Stella, mhx&t ftrtambg eye ne’er cea/d to *W 
W hen fbrrow pour'd the pi aim of genoiae woe* 

Whofc mind wsm pure za that UofuUird ray 
Thacbcauii from huv'n, and lights the orb of day j, 

Sweet Lie thy flumbcri cm iIlU moify bed* 

Till the LiJi tramp lb.il I rou£e the deeping dcadi 
Then* having nought bom. thaf du-ad bhfl to fear. 

Whole tcUo iliiLJ tanvullc the cnimbLing fpherr* 

In fairer beauty wake — a heavenly bride, 

AnJ rife an jv*g = Lj who lUAiiyit du*d ! 
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apology I can offer for the long delay in 
prefencing the ppblic with the two firft vo¬ 
lumes of Indian Antiquities, which ought 
to have made their appearance in the 4 courfe 
of lari year. The public tribunal is an awful 
court, dhd I approach it with all the diffidence 
which a firfl effort, by an unaided individual, 
towards executing an extenfive literary work, 
cannot fail of mfpiring; but I know*the 
judges, prefiding at that tribunal, are neither 
to be frothed by entreaty nor intimidated by 
menaces. It is in vain, if unmerited, to 
liope for the favour of the public ; or to di¬ 
vert its cen Cures, if defer ved, “ I have now 
let* my ail upon a call; and I mufl it and Hie 
hazard of the die." 

Having thus far canfidered the objections 
that have been made to this work, I mufl beg 
leave, before I conclude theft: introductory 
remarks, to mitigate the force of one or two 
that may be urged a gain It it. Tire and 
not-the lead formidable, will probably be 
pointed a gain ft the orthography of the proper 
names of Indian peribns and places. This 1 
own is one of the greats ft difficulties which an 
hiltorian of Afiatic events has to encounter; 
for, to attempt always to give them with un- 
deviating correctness, is to attempt little Ids 

than* 
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than an impofTtbitity, When I fir ft com¬ 
menced this hiftory, I had xefolved to follow 
the exampli of thofe who have endeavoured 
to write every Indian word exactly as it is 
pronounced in India j and the Dictionary of 
Mr. Richardfon, in which the author, as he 
himfdf informed me, followed the orthogra¬ 
phical inftru&ions of the late Major Davy, 
Peilian Tranflator to Mr. Haftings, feemed to 
be the molt certain guide. But to Major 
Davy’s fyftera, I afterwards found material 
objections were made, in the Differ tat ion of 
Sir William Jones, on the orthography of 
Afiatic words, which fo properly ranks fore* 
rrroft among the valuable papers in the lirft 
volume of the Afiatic Rcfearchesj and I have 
fincc, in general, adopted his own method, 
and thofe of Mr. Halhed and Mr. Wilkins. 
But the profound obfervations in that treatife, 
concerning the Sani'ereet language, and the 
1 p roped modes of writing it in Roman letters, 
as well as many other remarks on this abftrufe 
fubjeft, by tlie latter gentlemen, will be ex¬ 
hibited to the reader in the Differ tatiou on the 
* Literature of the Hindoos. In the Geo¬ 

graphical DUTertation for the moft part, and 
throughout the whole of my Hiftory, when 
names of places occur, 1 have constantly ufcd 

the 
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the mode of orthography adopted by Major 
RcnrtcII, who is undoubtedly the befl: judge 
of what, it* that refpc<3, is moll proper. 
I lay, in the Geographical Dilfertatton, for 
the mojt part, becaufe, in abridging the geo¬ 
graphy of the Subahs, I was compelled often 
to adopt the language of Mr* Gladwin, the 
tranflator, who feems ferupaioufly to adhere 
to the maxims of Major Davy. . The reader 
will therefore find, in that Diflertation, a 
variety of orthography which I cannot ap¬ 
prove, but knew not well how to. avoid. It 
was the Difiertation firft written, and under 
the general impreffions of the private advice^ 
of Mr. Richard Ion, “ to write the words as 
nearly as I oould*learn, both from his Dic¬ 
tionary and general information, that they 
were pronouncedbut as that pronunciation 
itfelf is various in different parts oV India, 
and even among Indian fcholars themfelves, 
my only certain guide in this dangerous path 
was, to keep as clol'e as pollible to the general 
rule of orthography, and to make Mr. Ormc, 
and other authors of the htgheft repute, my 
examples. In obferving this rule, it was hardly 
poffible for me to err materially, or beyond 
the extenfion of candour, in a point fo dubi¬ 
ous and perplexing. Atbar, however, wifi 

feme times, 
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fometinics, with all my vigilante, occur for 
jlkber ; Sbaie for Shab t and Cnwn for Khan j 
to which mode of writing thofe appellatives, I 
have now thought it expedient wholly to con¬ 
form: becaufe, though Major Renneli writes 
Aebar and Aebaree, yet, asl conlfantly quote 
the Ayeei\ Abcbkry of Mr. Gladwin, in the 
nom to my hiftory, it Teemed abfurd to have 
AcEAR*in the Uxt\ or Shaw and Cawn above, 
while 1 cite the Nadir Shah of Sir William 
Jones, and Abulgazi Khan, the*Tariar hifto- 
rian, at th£ bottom of die page. 

But, pohibly, not againft mere words alone 
♦will the artillery of critidfm be difeharged. 
The general ftyle which I have adopted, in 
writing the Hiftory of Hindoftan, may alio 
provoke cenfure, and thefe pages may be 
thought to .abound too much with thofe tle- 
fultory fhetorical flour ifhes, To common, and 
often io difguftmg, in Afiattc productions. 

As this objection tends peculiarly to wound 
certain poetical feelings which it is my mif- 
fcrtune to poffefs, 1 requeft to be heard upon 
it with patience and lenity. 

Devoted to poetry in my earlieft youth, 
or, rather, lifp'mg numbers from the cradle; 
I purfued, till within thefe few years, that de¬ 
lightful but barren path of literary amufe- 

ment. 
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ment. It has happened too that what my 
poetical exertions have produced has not been 
fo fortunate as to attract the public notice. 
A mid ft continued and univerlal negleft, how¬ 
ever, it is ftill matter of honeft triumph to 
me that the few detached pieces, in that way, 
which I have written, have received the 
warmed tiibute of applaufe from men who 
would equally difdain to flatter or deceive % 
from men upon whofe llerling judgment and 
upon whofe unadulterated tafte I dare to rely* 
from men who know and feel the difference 
that fub/jfts between the nervelels fing-fcng 
effnfions of the day, and that fublime, 
energtc, manly, Poesy, that ft likes with the 
force of ele&ric fire, and feizes upon the cap¬ 
tive heart,-It is poffible, therefore, that 

the Muse, the bewitching enchantrefs of my 
juvenile days, that Muse whofe fmile I fo 
long and Jb ardently courted, may have in 
fome degree corrupted my ftyle and vitiated 
my tafte in this refpeft. Indeed, it is an 
adage of great antiquity, that " No poet 
ever yet excelled in profaic competition,” and 
l have not the vanity to hope that adage will 
be overturned by the pages of this book. Let 
it, however, be candidly conlidered that this 
is only a firft dfay towards any confiderabfe 
Vol. L £ publication 
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publication in that line of writing, compofcd 
amldft the preffurc of domeftic calamity and 
profeffional avocation, amidll the fuggeftions 
of mifreprefentation and the jeatoufy of com¬ 
petition, amidil multifold difeouragement and 
aggravated difappointment. 

Application, perfeveranee, and a mind more 
at leilure to ly (train a luxuriant pen and 
lop off the redundancies of my ftyle, may 
contribute to render my next volume more 
worthy of the public eye. Happy (hall I be 
if the few, who read and approved my early 
efforts in a branch of compodtion which I 
fhall foon renounce for ever, may extend a 
fimilar degree of candour to my fit ft effort in 
the line of hiffory. 1 will, however, be in¬ 
genuous with my fubferibm; for I frankly 
confcfs that, of India, a country where 
Nature has ever wantoned as in her lovelieft 
prime, and fhincs forth arrayed in her richeft 
attire; of India, a country renowned through 
all ages for the eloquence and wifdom of her 
Tons of the line of Brahma - t for the martial 
bravery of her rajahs of the houfc of Keh- 
tree ; for the prodigies of exquidte art, 
and manufactures of beautiful fabrication 
produced by thofc of the tribe of Bice ; 
as well as for the patient and unrepining 

gentlenefs. 
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gcntlenefs, amldft accumulated infult and op- 
preffion, of the induftrious and numerous 
family of Suoder ; I never intend to write 
a hiftory unamnaated in fentiment or undig¬ 
nified in diftion. How, indeed, was it pofiible 
to write with frigid indifference of the land 
of elegant fi&ion and beautiful allegory ? — 
Has not M. Sonnerat,—has not Sir William 
Jones, — has not M. Raynal, — in Ihort, have 
not all the preceding writers on this fubjeft, 
who have poffdied any fpark of animation to 
feel, any nerve of language to exprefs thole 
feelings, or any glow of genius to imprefs 
them on the breafts of others, alternately 
launched forth into the war me ft ft rains of 
admiration on the furvey of the virtues, learn¬ 
ing/ fortitude, and induftry, of this innocent 
and feciuded race of men ? 

Let it be farther remembered, in mitigation, 
of the error of a ftyle fomewhat, I own, too 
lofty and'luxuriant, that feme of the moft im¬ 
portant and animating fubje&s that can pofii- 
bly bedifeuftetl have, in the courfe of writing 
thefe pages, fticceflivcly arifen for confidera- 
tion—the pureft, the lliblimeft, fyftem of theo¬ 
logy, next to the Jcwtfll and Chriftian, ever 
eftablifhed upon earth; and, when degene¬ 
rating into idolatry, branching out either into 

E 2 . the 
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the moft fplendid rites of the moll elevated fu- 
perftition — the Mithratic devotion — that 
is, the worfhip of the Sun and fhining Hoft of 
Heaven: or elfe afluming the moll gloomy 
habit in which that Superftition can polTibly 
array herfelf, in which Hie terrifies mankind 
into the worship of malignant d/emons 
and alt the accumulated horrors of human 
sacrifices. Let it be remembered that the 
ancient glory of empires fo renowned as Hin- 
doflan and Egypt, the ftately temples of their 
gods, and the fuperb palaces of their kings, 
engage no inconsiderable part of thefe ex¬ 
tended fpeculations: and that I have been, 
throughout, occupied in the alternate contem¬ 
plation of objefls the mofl magnificent in the 
circuit of nature,* or the mofl venerable and 
beautiful in the compafs of art. It feemed to 
me requisite, that the loftieii fubjecls fhould 
he treated of in language more than ufually 
elevated. To have written in colder terms, 
would have argued either want of capacity, 

or, 

• I with, particularly* in tills pillage. to apologize for the man¬ 
ner in which) toward] the daft of the Geographical Di deflation,, 
1 have described the couffe of the mighty Gi wen and the migh¬ 
tier- Bp.h h ak>qtei. But what author could remain itnanimatcd 
when introducing to the reader 1 * norice <sbje£U fo little known to 
the learned of Europe i Objc£U equally alkmidting and magnifi- 
«em. 
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or, what I ftiould think far more degrading, 
have rendered me fiifpefted of infallibility. 

It is ufuml to conclude the prefatory pages 
of any confidcrable work with a grateful enu¬ 
meration of benefits derived, in the courfe of 
competition, fiom men eminent as fchoiars, 
or illuftrioos by ftation. But fince few ad¬ 
vantages of that kind, more than thofe pre- 
vioufly fpecified, have falien to my lot, my 
catalogue of obligations will, ncccflarily, be 
not very attentive. It would, however, be 
the height of ingratitude, were I, on this oc- 
eation, to omit the tender of my vrarmeft 
thanks to William Money, John Hunter, 
and Nathaniel Smith, Efqrs. but efperialJy 
to the latter gentleman, who lias long proved 
hi mid f friendly to the dilfulion of Indian 
knowledge,* for their obliging recommenda- 

E 3 tion 

* It ought co be remembered thjit bath the Eu agva^Gict a 
the Heetota were ulhcred mto ihe world under the ati- 
fpicci of the fame gentleman, Mr. Smith, who lus fo tiadJjr fbr- 
warded the ietrrcfts of chii bumbler aiampe to dueidate the Hif- 
turT and Anttrjuitki of India. 

When Britllh merchant! rhui endeavour to blend the intertill of 
I iteiatv a t with thole of Co m h e itc i, they throw a lujlrt upon 
the diFFiflguBlied ftation which they enjoy; a lutlre which wealth 
atane* however ample* Of honourably obtained, can never bcitow. 
They bring to our remembrance the days of ihofe celebrated Oi- 
tiphs of the Ealij eq^liv diftingiuihcd for theb love of literature 
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tion of my undertaking ip the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, in 1790, by which it received the 
function of a patronage which has ' been of 
material fervice to this infant work, and, 1 
hope, that the patronage thus liberally ex¬ 
tended will not be found to be degraded in 
the execution of it j efpecially when the ab- 
ftrule nature of many of the iubjects dif- 
c oiled, and the {lender fources from which any 
genuine Hiftory of ancient India can be 
drawn, (hall have been candidly con fide red. 

It would be equally ungrateful, were I to 
forget making the acknowledgments which arc 
due from me to William Godfrey, Efq. 
as well for the free ufe of inch books as de¬ 
fended to him from his prcdcceiTors at Wood¬ 
ford, as for very early encouragement to pro¬ 
ceed in thefe hiliorical refearches* the firft 
idea of which originated, during my refidence 
there, in repeated converfations with that gen¬ 
tleman on Indian topics j converfations fraught 

with 

md at eh. 1 ., when Tmde nnJ Sciences travelled, fide by fide, tfrroQgh 
lac fnl try de/efti of Arabia, in mutual qued of ri kfcct and know¬ 
ledge; and heard, with rapture, die pocma repealed, which were 
ufijcnvinda fufpended in the anguft temple of die grant mart of 
Mecca- It La to the eternal honour of this country * that we have 
not* in ever y period of Ita progrei* to Iti piefent prajjwnitjr, wanted 
ouny n Spud to cultivate, and miny si Gresham and Smith 
to juLronbc, Scienreg, 
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with inftruftkm and remembered with plea- 
fare. 

To Rowland Stephenson, Efq.tny warm- 
eft thanks are alfo due, for indulging me, in 
addition to many inftances of Long-experienced 
friend fhip, with the examination of the pa¬ 
pers of liis upright relation, Governor Ste¬ 
phenson, who had the honour* in company 
with Mr; Surma#, of obtaining from the Em¬ 
peror Mohammed Furrukwseer, at Delhi, 
that firntaim by which the Eaft-lndia Com¬ 
pany became entitled, under the lanclion of 
the Mogul Monarch®, betore the fubvcrftbn of 
their empire, to very ex ten five commercial 
privileges. As Mr. Stephenson filled a high 
Ration in India, daring one of the d.irkeft 
and molt fanguinary periods of its modem do- 
mefttc biliary, when the tyranny of the Sr yds, 
thole mighty Omrahs, dethroned or murdered 
five lucceffive fovereigns of the imperial houfe 
of Timor, I«c feiieJ, and have found* material 
Information from the pern fa! of them. In 
one of the letters of this Gentleman to the 
Chief of Patna, his fuccdTor, be declares it to 
be the determined refohition of Himlelf and 
the Council of Calcutta " n&t to interfere 
with the politics of the country but to carry * 
on their trade quietiy > and only to defend the 
E 4 Company's 
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Company’s Estate:" a wife and prudent 
maxim, which fomc may think ill exchanged 
for others of an ambitious and turbulent 
kind,* 

Such is the [lender lift of literary obliga¬ 
tions which I am under in carrying on this 
work. If, however, it has not been my good 
fortune to be favoured with the afliftance of 
eminent living fcholars, l have not wanted that 
of their writings, nor thofc of the illustri¬ 
ous dead, In proof of this, I now prelent the 
reader with a lift of fuch books as I have, at 
an enormous expenfe, provided for the com¬ 
pletion of the Indian Hiftoryj and, as I have 
not always been fo accurate in my references 
as I ought, I [hall add their refpcctive dates, 

particular 

p After aI 3 p however* it nmfl be confefTrdj that Europe and Afra 

never be governed by the fame political code, The geniu- and 
manners of the inhamiantu of the two continent* are diametrkiiSly 
oppofiiej and nations, among mhoni the rtdSefi ambition and 
violence ctf individuals, even m private life, are fvt ijncntJ/ 
itLiritcd with a moll fangiunary charafirr, while vice, in the great 
and powerfcilp as frequently breaki forth i« deeds of public and 
aggravated enormity, can no more be kept under controtil by the 
mikl r tli* humans, but tardy P policy eftablifhed in European coim^ 
uie5 r than Europe ivilf ever fuLmit to be governed by the defporic 
ma^nins that prevail gi moil Afiaiic government!. It nuiy vmlcIi. 
truth be affirmed* time the natives cf the Eritilh Eaft-Judin fettle- 
niLmts are ihc hanpicJt fubjefts in the whole extent of Afta, at feafl 
face the overthrow of the mild and patriarchal government of tho 
p+nviuut Hindoo emperors. 
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particular editions, and the place where they 
were printed- Such authentic tranflations as 
1 have confuted l (hall ingenuoufly give* for, 
in my opinion, ufeful knowledge is not to be 
defpifed, from whatfoever quarter it can be 
obtained. The lift thus fubjoined may be of 
fervice to others in the purfuit of fimiiar flu- 
dies i and, by thofe who are acquainted with 
the value of fomc of the volumes enumerated, 
and the great fcarciry of others, may, polfibly, 
be confidered as altogether com poling no con¬ 
temptible collection of Asiatic History and 
Antiquities. 

From a furvey of the extenfive preparations 
made by me lor completing the History of 
Hindustan, the reader mull perceive that 
what I now offer to the patronage of die pub¬ 
lic will not be the production of a few lei lure 
hours, but of many years of contemplation 
and ftudy \ or, to fpeak more truly, the in- 
cellaut labour of a life, of which, feme por¬ 
tion of the fleeting moments hath already been 
fuffered to claple unimproved j of a life 
which may poflibly be fhortened by the toil 
of compofmg, if not embittered by the con- 
fequences of the eitpeufe incurred in pub- 
tifhing, fo hazardous a work- I cannot there¬ 
fore conclude this Addreis by faying, with my 

deceafcd 
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deceafed friend Dr. Johnfon, that I difmifs 
this introdu&ory volume with “ frigid tran¬ 
quillity;” 

censure, and fbmewhat to hope from appro* 
ration. 


fmce I have much to apprehend from 
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Philonis Judsei Opera, folia — Allal>-agum^ 16 c j 

Stanley’s Chaldaic Philofcphy, folia -— Land. 1615 
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Bafnagc's Continuation of Jofephui's Hiflory of the 

Jews, folia — * •— — Lend. 1708 

Contordanu.f, Auclore M. de Calafio, 3 vcS.fclioy Land. 1747 
Schindler's Lexicon, Hebrew, Syriac, $c.c, folia, Hjnev, i6u 
Kennicott on the Hebrew Text, 2 vol, eilava, O*tut. 1753 
Citium's Antiquities, Sacred and Profane, quart*. Land. 1727 
Allix’s Judgement of the ancient Jewilh Church again# 

the Unitarians, adtava — —■ Lind, 1699 

Dr. Wolton on the Rabbinical Traditions, 2 vol. 

tlittva —* — — Land. IJl8 

Calmet’s Great Hebraic Diftionary, 3 vol. folia. Lend. *73* 

Gale's Court of the Gentiles, 3 vol, quertn, Oxen. 1673 

Patrick on GencGs, 3 tc. 9 vol. qu^i ta — Lend, 1695 

LuxtorH Syria goga Judaica, duedt.'i'isa — Bsftl, 1615 

Lowth on the Prophets, 4 vol, quanta « Land. 1714 

Poll Synopts, J vol, folia — —* Lend. 1699 
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Sptfucerdc Leg! bus Hcbr^ori]m j yp//V — CsjitaL 16S5 
Jennings's Jewifil Antiquities tw L vflxvi — 176G 

Mojimncnra AntiquiJTim^ Hi {lori:c Archum, per 

Sch aliens — — G*£tirthtfg f J jjf 

Le Roque's TfsnfUtion of Abulfah's Arabia JW«r- 

dm — — — L*n& (718 

Le Roque's Account of Arabian Cufiomi and Man¬ 
ner*, duttd SffrW — — Lsnd. 1732 

Sale's Alcor as t a voL &Rava — Land, 1734 

Sir W ill Jim Jones*! DiiTertatEon on the Ancient Aev- 
biansj in the fccond volume of the ASIATIC 
Researches, 

Sancboniitho's Fhcctairian Hiftory, by Eilhop Cum- 

bcrLnJ, tfim/Q — — Lsrtd. I/ 2 p 

ficrofus ec Martctho, aptid Eufcbiam, filiit — BajU+ 1542 
Scldcn de Dlls Syriis, ^iw — — Lrydgn t 1629 

Bsihop Cumberknd 1 ^ Origin?* Gent, Antlquilfimm, 

t Haiti — — Lititfu 1724 

StillmgflttiS Origins quart* — LmL i68d 

In deferibing the Perftan, Egyptian, and Gre¬ 
cian, Mvsterjes, and comparing them with 
thole, which, I have endeavoured ro demon- 
ft rate, were firft prafliied in the Cavern- 
Temples or India, the following books 
and treat!fes areoccafionally referred to; 

Platon is Open, a vol. ftS» — Frankfurt) 1601 
ApulcU Opera, a /ol. eflav* — Edit. Bipsntty 1788 

Jjmblicus de MyUerijs, Sdh . Qalt x Oxnt. 16S8 

Taylor's Proc] us, a vol. quart* — — LonsL 178! 

Plutarch de IfiJc ct Divide, Edit. Squirt) edlavt, _ 
Cjrthib* n& d$U. 

Porphyrjus de AtiUo Nyropharum, dtndtcitnty Cantab, 165s 

Macrobii 
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ilacmbii OpefS] eMt. Grwwii, eilavs* Lttgd, Eat. if70 
Celfiis a pud Gdgcn. contra Ccllum, fmrt * 9 Cantab* 1658 
Potter's Grecian AntiquidcSi 2 vol. “ i 7 57 

Warburiao^ DiviM Lcgarion, 5 vd. 17^5 

Cudworth’s Intellectual Syftem, 2 vd. 4ft* -SiVv-fr. 1743 
Abul Fail's Treaufes on the Brahmin Char Astri- 
RUM] or Degrees of Probation, and the various 
Poojas and Purifications of the Hindoo*, in 
the A VEIN AED£HY f voh;}* 

Mr. Hdwdl on the Fafts and Feftlnl* and the Me- 

tempfyehofis dF the Hindoos, % voL 8ti^ LsnJ. 1766 
Mourn Riacoii and Bader on the fevtre Kites of Initia- 
lion into the Mylleries of Mithras, in their 
refi>ei 3 ive works cited before. 

Mr* Fqrfter + s Sketches of the Mythdogy and Cuf* 

toms of the Hindoos* eflaw —** Lfiwd i 17S5 

Mr* CraufortTs Sketches on the fame fuhject, 

Jirfi iditkn — — f 79* 

Various Tra^ of Buxtorf and Abatband, on the 

JcwHh Purifications, quarto — 1662 

%* With an enumeration of other authors, referred to in 
Christian Thio logit, I fhaU not trouble the reader — 
they are numerous, and in general accurately cited in the 
notes* - 

Books iUuftrative of the Antiquities of Per¬ 
sia, India, Taktary, China, and Ja- 

FAtf* 

Veteripm Persarum Kelicionis Historia, 

Auiflorc Thomas Hv'dc, edit, fecund, 4^, Q&on* 1 760 
Bhagvat-GiETA, quarts — Land. 1785 

Aysin AicseRY, 3 vd. quarto — £Lr/rftffd, 1783 
Haihcd's Code of Giaroo Laws, quarts L*nd. 177^ 
Sacohtala, fwm * — — iflW - 

Hietopade^j 
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HErrflPADia, — **. Rath^ 1787 

Asiatic Researched 2 val. Grimra, 1788 y 1 90 

Asiatic Miscellany* fmtrfr — flif* 1785 

New Asiatic MrsciLiAtfV, 2 voL gwiri^ J£idL 1789 
Kempfer's Hiftorpuf Japan, 2 fom./a/iV, Littd, 1728 

Kemper's AfTtfemtafes EeoiIcjt, 2 voL quarts Lrmg* ij $2 
Mountfaucora V AniiquLri ExpLiquet I5 tom. fdi^ Fari^ 1719 
Lc Campled Memoirs of Chtiia, tflai'a — L&nd+ 1698 
Fattier Du Hide's HiiL of China, 4 voL T L$ftd* 1741 
Mafoinu Martini Sinin Hiftoria, iiw, Amfidadumiy 1659 
Ancient Accounts f /. t . Amticnnes Relations) of India 

acid China, by M. Kinuudot — Lend. 1733 

Lettte* EditLirus ft Curicufes, 8 tom. dmdriinu, Parity 1717 
Ctfanologia 5 cyth;ca Vctus, Opera T. S. Bayer, in 
AnJtnux Commc.unrus Sciuituruin Imperial, 
f ctiopolitan, 3 tom. — — 173a 

Memori* Scythicse, ad Ajevandrum Magnum — Ibid* 
Element* Lice rat. Brahmanicz, Tungutanz, Mungaii- 

<*»* — — — — IbU. 

Webb’s Antiquities of China, eifavt — Land. 1678 

Lcttres Chinoires, Jndiennes, ct Tartans, i Monficur 

Paw “ '— -— Lr-r.iL 1766 

Mf, Kiehardk-n s DilTbrtatioii on the Languages, Li-* 
tefature, and Manners, of Eafter 11 Nat sot*, 

— — — Oxen, 1773 

BiBttOTH£^V£ OmiVTAtr, par M. D. Herbdot, 

fiiit > — AlarJIricht, 1776 

Bryant’s Analyfia of Ancient Mythology, 3 vol. 

quart* — — Lind. 1774 

Banicr's MythoL explained by Hiftory, 4rol. 8 sm, Lind. 1730 

Dr. 

* J found cbefe three Trestlfei of Baver, detached from the 
original werk in which they were publiiherf, fortunately hound up 
together b a Peclbn book, which formerly wai the property of 
Dr, Lort; d»ey ve equally corioci and profound. 
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Si 

Di. Mufg rave's DilTerpitions on the Grecian Myiho- 

logy, b&ovq ■— — Land. iyiS 

The Di iTcrrations of Sir W, Jones, in the fetoiid vo¬ 
lume of Afialic Refearches, concerning the in¬ 
dent Inhabitants of thefe refpefHvc Empires. 

The Diflertation of the &me Author, in the iirft vo¬ 
lume of that production, on the Gods of Greece, 

Italy, and India. * 

Voyage mx Intfcs Gri^n talcs, par M. Sonne rat, i vol, 

quarto — —» Ptfrif, 1782 

Voyage cn Arabia et ImJet, par M. Niebuhr, 4. vol. 

quarto — —. jfntfltrda/R, 17 80 

JVLAnquctil du Perron Zend Avefta, 3 tom. 4J0, Paris, )771 
D'Hancarvtile’s Rethertbct fur 1 'Origine des Arts 
dc b Grece, ct fur les Monumens Antiques de 
l'lndc, deb Peifc, &e. 3tom. fwaria, Land. 1785 
Farfons's Remains of Japhct, quarto — Land. 1767 

Millet’s Northern Antiquities, by Percy, Land. 1770 

Archieologia, vol* vii. quart* —- Lind.. 1785 

In the ex ten G vc range winch I have found it 
nccefiary to take in Oriental Astrono¬ 
my 1 , the following books have been my 
principal guide: 


U lug BegU Tabuht Stellar urn Fiaarum, traufiated, 
from the* Pei ft ah into Latin, by Dr. Hyde, 
quart! — — Ojik, 1663 

M oh am media Tizmi Tabul* Stellarum Fixanim, Ara¬ 
bics et Latinc, Cura Hyde —■ *—■ Ibid. 

Abul Fazil’s Treatifeon the Hindoo Afironamy, in 


the third volume 
quarts — 

Vot, [. 


of the Ayeek Akoehv, 

— Cakutta, 17®i 

F Sir 


F 
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Sir William Jones, on die Affrttn omj oF die Hindoos* 
in the fcconJ volume of die Asiatic Re- 
searches, 

Mr* Davi*, m dieix Aflronomical Computations, 

| Cnkutia^ I7B5 

Alfinagani Element* AJironoiuka, Arabjce et L aline. 

Opera Jacobi Golis, quail* — Amfh )669 
Traitc dt rAftronomie Indie line et Orientate* par M, 

Bailly, quart* — — Parity 17 87 

Hi (fairer de PAftronotnie Ancienn^ par M* Bailly, 

quarto — ■— Paris, 1781 

Aflronomie, par M. Deb Lande, 4 tom. quart 7, PanSi 1790 
Abregc d’Aftronoitiie, by die Ouns — Jimfhrtbim 7 1774 
Coftard's Letters on (he Rife and Progrefe of AAtq- 

nomy among the Ancients, tfiav* — 1746 

Coflarf, on the Afhomjmy of the Chald^an^ Afftftra, 

Ojjji. 1748 

CoflanJ'a General Hirtory of Agronomy* including 

dutof the Arabians* quarto — Lmd* 1777 
Newtons Principle Philpfppbkr, quart* -— Cantab* 4 726 

Dr. Ruthtrfortl/s Syftem of Natural Pbilofophy, but 
pirtLcukrty the Aftrongmkil Se^ian, a vd. 
quarto — — Cambridge, 174S 

Dr. Ruthcrfurtb^ Proportioned Adrorronn in InR, 

Phyfic, qua* to — — Cantab. 1755 

Mr, Play fur* on |he Aftronomy of the Brahmins, in 
the firftr volume of the TmntiCfcioni of the 
Roya] Society of Edinburgh, quart#, Edinb* 1790 
The various Aflronomicd Papers, difpeded throughout 
the PhilofophieaJ Trantafimps, abridged, gvof. 
quart* — — — Land* r ?S 6 

* lamftrad’s Atlas Celejtis* fifh — Land. 17S1 

Gregory's Ekmenti of Phyfical and Geometrical Af- 
tronoiny, i odudiug Halley'* Sjnopfss of Co¬ 
mets, itfJatw, 1 vol. — LwJ. 1726 

Gifleofi 
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GaCkndi loftltn tio Aftfqtiomtca, — Lend. 165 J 

In Chronology, the Sifter-Science of As¬ 
tronomy, the books principally con- 
* fulted are, 

Syncelli Chronographia, ftlia — — Parts, 1652 

Euicbj'i Chronicorr, the Latin verfion, by Jerome, 

Jblia — — —• /%f. 165S 

Chronkcm Fafch^Icj^Aa — — Pur't^ j6fefS 

Scalier de Emendateac TcmporumZ&ji. Bat- 1751a 
DqdweU de Cyclis, quarto -— — Gjtrv* 17 M 

Annjlcs Ufticrr, l6lO 

Jack-Ton's Chronological Antiquities, 3 to!, 4^, 1753 

Kennedy's Scriptural Chronology, quarts — Land. 1762 
Sir liJiiC Ne>vtQij"5 Chrondogyj quarto — iJiB 

fiEaiFs Chronology i>f the World, fvlh — *79® 

Sir William Jones** DiJTerUiEon on the Chronology 
of the Hindoos, arid the Supplement to that 
C3irooolo£y v In the fecund volume of the ASI¬ 
ATIC Reshaucsi*, 

Cbflkal, Oriental, and European, Histori¬ 
ans, and *mifceIlancou5 Writers, princi¬ 
pally cited in the History itself. 

Hcidoii Hilloria, cum Ctefix Ikdius, fills-, t£t • 

He arid Stephan i — — I5Q2 

Diodcri Skull Bibliotheca tliflorica^iV, Rha&mam, 1604 
Arrian 1 Expeditio Alcxaadri ct Hifturia Indica, id it. 

Gronovli — — Lttgd. Bat. 1 J 34 

Qliinti Curtit de Rebus Alcsandri, quarto, Friinjb. 1670 
Phil oft raii Opera, ftiia *—• — Paris, 1606 

Mib.khonp Hiftoria Priorum Reguoi Per fa rum. 

Perlite ci Latins, quart* •— Vstaaes, 1782 

f x * Juftiai 
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Lud** But, 1719 
FrjTikfyrty 1620 
Ludgm Bat* 1693 
-dmjitl&Janii 1589 
Ludg t Bat. i6S; 
Frankfort* ij8 § 


Juftini Hiilnrla, Variorum, ttfav? — 

Flu&rchi Gpcra^ % vd. filia — 

Am mi*s Hi Mareellim Hilton a, fhlh — 

Maffcii Histoiua Ibidica t filh ~ 

Taciti AiiftaL Variorum, adlav* — 

Livii Romans Hiilarbr* filh 

frnvLTAtLAGU Hiftoria Dyrtattiaruai, Anibice et 

Latino, Pocockii, quarto — Qxstt* 1663 
Alulfar agij Specimen Hilt. Arab. Opera Po- 

coekii, quart* , - CW. 16 jg 

Elmacis'I (1! Makiri) Hill* Sirzcenica, Latino red- 

dita Studio Erpcnli, quarto — Lttdg* Btif* 1625 
Abitlfe da- Amule* MtiUtmid, Arabics et Latins 
Opera Jacobi Reitkli, t and 2 tom* Hafru^ 
AtVLFEDJE Aimaks Muflccikij Arablce et Latin e^ 

vd* 3 ejurdem Opera ——- Rafiti*, 

Tariich Frrishtah, a Pcrfian manufeript. 

Dow's Transition of FerifiuJVs Imiian Hillary, 3 voL 
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quartof id edit* ™ — Lztiii. 177 a 

Dqw t d TraijfUbn of Mamifcripbs, forming a Continu¬ 
ation of [he Indian Hiftary* from the Death of 

Akber to the Death of Am ujjgxcb* Lmd* 1627 
Abulgazj Bahadur Khan* Hiftaire GineaJogiqyc 

des Tartares, 1 tflaiw — Lydru, 1726 

GencabgirciE Hilt, of the Tartars - 2 tJL §m t L§nd. 1730 
AfiULftDjE Vita Studio Jokmnis 

Gagnkr, fikv — — Oxen. 3723 

Sherxffeddin, Ali Ykdi's Life of Timur Bee, 
full tiMifluted from tile PeriLin into French by 
M* Fetic le Croix, 1 udL — Lind. 1723 

M* Petit 


■ This latter pnHSerifei L mere freirueiiEjy referred to by me 
tkxn the frirriiiT, uhidi I was not able to obtain till tliij fpring. 
*1 liey ace both \t r ry ftarce, and the tender will fir.d 4 large account 
qP thus work itfdf in my Letter to the Direftori of 1790. 
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M* Petit k Crfitx Half, of Gengis-Khur f L#ttd* 1721 

MirkhontPs Hiftnry of Perils by Tcxdra, &tn M Lend 1715 
Dr. Whited Institutes of Titnur* Per Ran and ErigUfli, 

quart? -- — Qxxn* 1783 

Ahmed Arab fdd^ [Ahmed Arabfbah) Yiifl^ ct Renim 
Geftarum Tilts un, HI ft. Arabic? et Latins 
Opera S, N- Manger, 3 voL quart-:, LcvvGrdu? t 17 6f 
Sir William Jones 1 * Hi (lory of Nadir Shah, Boa, Land. T773 
Mr, Filler's Hiftory of N.tdir Shah t fctftfttiJ, Land * 1742 

Tbe Domcflic Hiftory of Hindofb.a, durkig the Reigns 
of JtiMungeer^ Shakjchaitnj and AurungEcb, 
competed teem authentic Perfian manuferipts, 
by Mf* Gladwin, quarto — Ctikutin , 1788 

Manauchi's Hiflory uf the Mogul Empire, by Father 

Catron, — — Lund. 1709 

Dr. RobcrtfoiPs Ilifi cried Difqtiifitioa concerning 

Ancient India, qun-to — L*nL 1791 

The Pcrtugueze Afu, 3 voL sffjtv* — Lvudi 165J 
Prideaux's Connexions, 4 voL sLiavt} tdii* Land* 1775 
S huck ford's Connexions uf Sacred and Profane Hif- 

tory, 3 voL atfav* - L*nd. 1728 

Hifioire Philofophique ct Politique des Indcs, par 

Abbe R^ynai t 3 t§;iu qmrta — Cturva , 1775 
Sir Waiter Raleigh's Hiftury of the World ,JiHfi 

* Ltmd 177 s 

De G uignes, Hiftoirc dcs Hlitl=, dcs Turct* Acc. &c, 

5 torn, titov* — — Paris t 1756 

Let Six Voyages dc M- Jn-an Baptiilc Tavernier, cn 

Turq. en Peft ec aux Ind. 6 torn* quarts A«rit 1713 
Thevcnop* Travels into the Levant, fi £* — LsnJ. 16S7 
Btrmc/s Memoirs oF the Mogul Empire, InEertcd in 
the Har'd an Coiled ion of Voyages, 2 voL 

fiitf - - I*X& 1/45 

KndJes 1 llislory of the Turks, 2 VoL tfktVi — 170+ 

F 3 Tbs 
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The Travels of Carinas IndicopliiLiftes, in the fistfi 

Century, apud Topograph. Qirifibru * Parii t 1706 
The Travels of Rabbi Benjamin, in the 12th Century, 

- - L fneli J750 

The Travels in India of Marco Polo, in the 13th Cen¬ 
tury, inferred in Campbell's Edition of Har¬ 
ris’s Voyages, 2 vol./ij — Land, 174S 

Kerrjpfcr’s Hi (lory of japan, 1 vol./j/rj ,— j-p 

ProfcfFur Oddey’s Hiftory of the Saracens, 2 vol, 

eflava — -■ Caret. 1757 

Prince Cantemlr's Hiftory of the Ottoman Empire, 

“ - Lind. 1756 

Sir Thomas Herbert’s Travels in Perfia and India, 

Ltnif. 16 34 

Sir Juhn Chardin’s Travels in Perfia, 2 vol, 8t», Lewd. j j20 
Orxne’s Hi if ary af Military Tranfacitons in EiimfoRan, 

2 vol, qunrtn. 2 d. edit* —■ Lend. t;;S 

Memoirs of Khojeii Abdulturreem, by Mr, Gladwin, 

name -— .- Gilt xtte, 1788 

Cambridge’s War in India, aftroo --. Lend, ijbi 

Memoirs of Eradut Khan, a Nobleman of Hindoflan, 
containing Inicrcfting Anecdotes of the Em¬ 
perors Aurungieb, Shah Autum s and Jchaunder 
Shah, by Captain Jonathan Scott, faer/r, Lind- 1786 
Ortne’s *H i florica! Fragments, aflat* • — Lend. 1784 

Mr, Mamikon's Hiftory of the Rohilla Afghans 

«f7«w -— - Ltnd, 1788 

Hnlwcli i Lmefting Iliftoricjl Events, 2 vol, ffltns, 

Land* 1766 

Grofe’s Voyage to the Eaft Indies, 2 vol. rdfarj. Land. 1772 
d ravels into the Eaft Indies by John Albert dc Man- 

delfloe, jnarit — — £»«£ i&fil 


Ad- 
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Addenda, relative to the Maps and En¬ 
gravings, with which the two firft Vo¬ 
lumes of Indian Antiquities are decorated, 
refpeftfully addrefied to the Patrons and 
Encouragers of this Work. 

WHEN, in the year 1790, I firft laid be¬ 
fore the public propofals for the enfuing Hif* 
torj of Hindoftan, my intention was to adorn 
the work with only an occafional map, illuf- 
trative of its ancient and its modem geogra¬ 
phy. At the fame time, induct’d folely by 
the con fide ration of making it more generally 
ufeful, I intended and hoped to have com- 
prefTed the vaft mafs of events, t ran faded 
during the period of at lea ft three thoufand 
years, into the fmall qompafs of three oftavo 
volumes, with aconcifc introductory dilTerta- 
tion on the geography, the theology, and the 
laws and customs, of the Hindoos, prefixed to 
each volume. Under the influence of the 
. fame imprcfilons, I fixed the price of fub- 
feription for the undertaking at the mode¬ 
rate funrt of One Guinea, In vain, how¬ 
ever, did I attempt to execute the work upon 
that contrafted and economical plan. 1 foou 

E 4 found 
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found that the brevity intended to have been 
adopted was totally incompatible with the 
various, the extenfive, and important, fubjecte, 
which I had undertaken to elucidate; and 
that, had I ftrictly adhered to the literal tenor 
of the original pjopofals, the unavoidable 
confequence muft have been, that an additio¬ 
nal and ten-fold obfeurity would have veiled 
fubjc&s, already of them (elves fuffidenrly dark 
and intricate. Dr. Johnfon’s defeription of 
the fublime genius of Shakefpear, who, like 
the Indian Brahmins, foared far above vulgar 
conceptions and the received traditions of 
mankind, teemed, to me, very applicable to 
the genius of Sanfcreet Hiflory. 

«■ i 

Existence Itcsii fpurn her bimnjcd rei^gi. 

And p-nting Time toil? after it in vain. 

Upon explaining to my friends the dif- 
agrecable dilemma in which I had been 
plunged, by my defire to accommodate them 
with a work in which economy and utility 
fhoufd be united, it was their decided opinion, 
that the original plan was too contracted, and 
the propofed price of the production tar in¬ 
ferior to the importance of the fubjedVj that 
p-rljiicuity ought not to he (acrjficcd to un- 
necehary brevity j and that, while books made 

life 


1 
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ufe of in the elucidation only cf ibis work 
were vended at the high pric s of five, ten, 
and fifteen, guineas, the price of the work 
itfeJf ought to bear feme proportion to the 
expen fes incurred during Its prog refs to com¬ 
pletion. — In confequenoe of this advice, 
1 enlarged the original plan, and finding, 
on a fubjecl fo novel, yet fo intereftmg, as 
the mythology of Hindoftan, that abftrufe 
but intcrefting topics continually rofe for ex¬ 
planation, which greatly Interrupted the pro- 
grefs of the hiftorical detail, I determined to 
amplify the introductory portion of the work, 
and write diftindt diflertations upon the geo¬ 
graphy, religion, fairs, and literature, of the 
Hindoos, into the body of Which all extrane¬ 
ous matter of that kind, diftinCt from the re¬ 
gular hiftory, but by no means unconnedlcd 
with it, might be thrown, and which might 
be occa lion ally and eafity referred to. But 
here a new and mod perplexing difficult yarofc: 
while 1 daily advanced more deeply into the 
ocean of Hindoo mythology and fciences, 
fubjc&s fo uncommon, and indeed, in feme 
inftanccs, fo improbable, fucccflivcjy preJFed. 
for diftuffion, that the force of language 
could not fully elucidate them, nor the moft: 
folemn atteftations of the moft authentic tra¬ 
vellers 
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vellers give them the ftamp of credibility. I 
was therefore, to iiluftrate the ideas I wilhed 
to convey, compelled to have recourfe to the 
power of another fcience, and Engraving came 
in aid of her filler Alyibolegy. 

The curiofity of the reader, it was fup- 
pofed, would be, doubtlefs, inflamed to con¬ 
template that ftupcndous bull of the triple 
deity of India, in the cavern, of Elephants, 
which forms the frontiipiece, and of which, 
according to the mo A accurate delineator, 
Niebuhr,* the height is thirteen feet; the 
length of the centre face, abac, is five feet; 
while the breadth, between the thoulders, ex¬ 
pands to the enormous amount of near twenty 
feet. Even the 'relation of thele dimenfions, 
in company, particularly, of thofc of the 
ftupendous erections by Sultan Akber, at Se- 

eundra, 

* The pm(m of foperior accuracy in* on all hands, ceded to 
tidi cckbrjurd travel ter* E.v?n the orEwirrenti of dw cap i on die 
htAd of thUrripfe deity are minutely delineat'd* This h furrly 
an argument gmily in feyvnr of the atitkrmdty of the plntri by 
Niebuhr; though the general spj^ranee, both cJ the cap* and 
buiH^ htre materially variu from that exhibited in i he 

ft t enth volume of the ArcnMnlogia, and in the large plate lately 
puHbtiTd. inihii c own try , hr Mr, porbet. From a fune) of the 
engraving in the ArthaxdogLi a tme v.-oalj think that* by Lhe ccntifj 
a female figure wu intended to be fepiefenifth in my account of 
thi?ootu£d bull, I hive mykEf adhered aa ftritfUy to the written rr- 
kriLKi of the StftliJU traveler as my engraver ha. to die dtUgn of 
it in hi i expensive vjiumc.-. 
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cundra, near Agra, and thole of the walls 
of the grand pagoda of Seringham, which are 
four miles in circumference, has often lub- 
jcclcd me to the fmile of farcafm and the luf- 
picion of credulity s but we are not to judge 
of Oriental architecture by the models of Eu¬ 
rope, in which, as in ancient Greece, beauty 
rather than magnificence is ftudied. It was 
natural for thole, who thought the Deity bed 
reprcfented, as I have el few here obferved, 
by gigantic fculptures and mafly fymbols, 
to fabricate their images in conformity to 
their magnified conceptions in theological 
concerns, and to ere£t the vaft edifice of di- 
nvenfions proportionate to the auguft form 
of the Divinity. * 

In an ancient Saftra, or commentary upon 
the Vedas, tranflated by Colonel Dow's pun- 
dcct, there is a paflage which fhi kingly dc- 
monftrates the fublime, but grofs, conceptions 
entertained by the Indians, concerning the 
Deity, which, probably, contributed to give 
their immenfe elevation and magnitude to 
the facred fabrics of Hindoftan: "Brahms, 
that is, the fupreme God, from whom Brahma 
is only an emanation, cxiftcd from all eternity, 
in a form of infinite dimenfions. When it 
pleated him to create the world, he faid. 

Rise 
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Rise up, O Brahma! — Immediate!/ a 
fpirir, of the colour of flame, iffued from 
the Deity, having four heads and four hands/ 1 
emblematical, I prefumc, of the four ele¬ 
ments and the four quarters of the world. 

Brahma gazing round, and teeing nothing 
but the immenfe image out of which he h^td 
proceeded, travelled for a thoufand years 
in the anxious endeavour to comprehend its 
dtraenfioOi. But, after all his toil, he found 
his conceptions on that fubjeft as dark as 
before. Loft in amazement, Brahma gave 
over his journey. He fell proftrate, and 
praifed what he law with his four mouths. 
The Almighty then, with a voice like ten 
thoufand thunders, was plcafcd to fay. Thou 
haft done well, O Brahma, for thou canji 
not comprehend me /"* 

The whole of the eleventh chapter of the 
Geeta is at once wonderfully fublime and 
pointedly illuftrative of their ideas of the Di¬ 
vine Being. There is aIfo a patTage, written 
in the true romantic ftyle of Indian allcgo- 
Tifts, which otcur* in Sir William Jones's 
Dilcourfc on the Chronology of the Hin¬ 
doos, 


* See DoV-» Jut redaction to I cTilhta's HLJory of HnidtiJbn,, 
»ol.t. page S 0 ' fecarul tjmno cilltion. 
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doos,* which difplays their conceptions on 
this point, and, being cone lie, lhall be here 
inferred.— “ A thou fend great ages (centuries) 
arc a day of Brahma j a thoufand ludr 
days are an Indian hour of Veeshnuj fix 
hundred thoufand fuch hours make a period 
ofRucRA; and a million of Rudrui, that 
is, as £ir William has reduced them to arith¬ 
metical calculation, two quadrillions five 
hundred and ninety-two thoufand trillions 
of lunar years, are but a second to the 
Supreme Being/' Under fuch awful impref- 
fions of the divine nature, who can be afto- 
nilhed at the magnitude and extent of the 
temples erected in honour of the Deity by 
the fupeillitious Indian ? * 

But to return to the fubjecl more materially 
under eonfidcration, which is that of the in- 
creafed expenfe of thefc volumes, in confe¬ 
rence of the engravings, without which, I 
tnufl again affirm, the principal objcels al¬ 
luded to in the courfe of writing them would 
be but faintly elucidated. By calling an eye 
upon the engraving ot the grand pagoda, 
inferred in this volume, he will more eafity 
conceive their general form of conftmclion, 

than it was noffibie for me, by words, to in¬ 
form 


* AJistit Relearclies, voT. iL p. iif. 
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form him ; and he will comprehend how cafy 
it may be for an edifice, not covered in at 
the top, but containing, in its internal rcceflcs, 
fmall chapels, as (brines of the gods vene¬ 
rated within its walls, to be erefted of any 
proportions, however immenfe j while the 
fervour of that devotion, which originally 
planned, continued equally to animate, the 
Rajah, and his toiling fubje&s, to the comple¬ 
tion of the magnificent fabric - 

That a people, who, as they are repre- 
fented by the correct pen of Mr. Or me, in 
the elegant preface to his Hiftory, fh udder at 
the fight of blood, and are, upon that ac¬ 
count, totally ignorant of the anatomy of the 
human body; ttfat the timid and gentle Hin¬ 
doo, who, from his notion of the Metempfy- 
chofis, 11 afflicts himfelf at the death of a Ry" 
and who is, perhaps, ** the moft pufil lam- 
mo us and enervated inhabitant of the globe," 
fhoukl once have profufely fhed, in facrifice, 
the blood of wrw, bulls t and ior/Ai, is a ftu- 
pendous phenomenon in the hiftory of hu¬ 
man nature; it is, however, a folemn fact, 
and the reality of its cxiftence, in very remote 
aeras, is, I truft, fuificicntly demo nil: rated 
in the following pages. Without an engra¬ 
ving of Calt, the fable goddefs to whom 

human 
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human victims were occafionally lacrificed, a 
work of this kind mu ft have been imper¬ 
fect ; but of the only two portraits which I 
ever faw of that deity, the one is exhibited 
in Mr. Holwcll's fliftorical Events, and the 
other in the fir ft volume of the Afiatic Re- 
fearches. Of thefe I wiflied rather to prefent 
the reader with the former, which was copied, 
by Mr. Bolwelfs artift, from the walls of an 
ancient pagoda, and is the one molt de- 
feriptive of her favage c ha rafter and nefa¬ 
rious riles. But, as the venerable author is, 
to the great happinefs of a moft numerous 
and rcfpeftabSe circle of friends, ft ill Jiving, 
and as our opinions on the fubjeft unfortu¬ 
nately clafh, t felt myfclP very delicately 
fituated in regard to copying it, as I did not 
think proper to have it engraved without 
his permiftion; and I could only produce it 
in proof of an hypothefis different from his 
own. From this dilemma, however, I was 
foon relieved, by the kind nets of his liberal 
and obliging relation, William Birch, Efq. 
of Dean-Street; and the figure has been en¬ 
graved, on a contracted plate, with equal fide¬ 
lity and fpirit. 

That fupcrftitious veneration for the Sun 
and Fire, which, in the earlieft ages, diffu fed 

itfelf 
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itfelf from Uk, of Ciialdjea, through all 
the Aihtic world, conllitutes too remarkable 
and prominent a feature in the Religion of 
Jrlindoftan, not to be confpicuouny brought 
before the eye of the reader in an engraving 
explanatory of its my (lie rites. The im¬ 
portant magnitude of the fubjeft, and the csi¬ 
te n five prevalence of that fupcrftuion, feem- 
ed, indeed, to demand from a writer on Orien¬ 
tal hiltory and antiquities more than common 
attention, and therefore the exertions of the 
engraver have been called forth to fumifh my 
fiibfcribcrs with three plain elucidatory of that 
fplendid idolatry. Of all the diflertations 
on this curious worihip, fmee Dr, Hyde's, 
in the Religion of the Ancient Perfians, 
Rands dcfervcdly higher! in repute, and is 
equally fcarce as it is authentic, 1 have been 
obliged to that author for two of thofe 
plates; the firft immediately illuftracive of the 
Sabian fuperRition, copied from the tombs 
of the ancient fovereigns of Perfia, at Ista- 
ker, the ancient Perfepolis: the fecond ex¬ 
hibiting a fpacious fire-temple, with five 
lofy cupolas crowning the fummit of the 
dome, and with cavities pierced in their 
(ides, to ferve as vents for thofe columns of 
ihioke that for ever afeetided from the grand 
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altar, erefled within. The former is exceed¬ 
ingly curious, and has been borrowed by 
Mr. Bryant, as well as myfclf, in proof of 
obfrrvations which, in many points, muft be 
unavoidably fimilar in all invtftigations of 
Afiatic mythology. The comparative parallel, 
however, of the fevers! fy (terns of theology 
adopted in the neighbouring nations of Afia, 
with thofe of India, illuftrated by engravings, 
lias not been before attempted, in fo extenfive 
a degree, at lead, in this country, as in the 
work now fubmitted, with becoming diffidence, 
to a candid public. 

This' curious engraving reprefents, as ex¬ 
plained on the plate it (elf, a Per ban monarch 
in a pofture of adoration ^before the great 
obje&s of ancient Iranian devotion. The 
image of the afeending foul of the monarch, 
exhibited on the rock above, is a ftriking 
proof of the belief of the ancient Perfsans 
in the immortality of the foul, and it ap¬ 
pears as if mounting up to that hallowed 
orb, in which, according to Dr. Hyde, In 
the fame book, the PerGans fuppofed the 
throne of the Deity to be fixed. Even if 
Sir William Jones, in his molt elaborate 
refearches into Oriental antiquity, had not 
difeovered to us that interefting and impor- 
Vol, J, Q taut 
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tant fact, that a dynafty of Hindoo princes, 
denominated Mahabadian, a title of Sanf- 
creet origin, fate upon the throne of Iran, 
or Perfia, before the accettiou of Cayunta- 
ras, whom the Tarjk Mirkhone, atul 
after that chronicle Sir William himfelf, in 
his fhort Hiftory of Perfia, formerly allerted 
to have been the firfi regular monarch of 
that empire 1 had not the fame indefatigable 
explorer of Afia told to aftonifhed Europe, 
that, of the ancient and venerable language 
of Perfia, called the Zend, “ fix or feven 
words in ten were pure Sanfcreet;" the fimi- 
larity of their devotion, in this refpetf, evi¬ 
denced in the daily and fcrupulous cele¬ 
bration, by the ^Hindoos, of the Howm, or 
burnt facrifice; in the famous fe£ts of Sau- 
sa’s and Sag si c as ; and in the numerous 
Agnihotras, to this day kept blazing in 
Ilindoftan, but more efpccially at the cele¬ 
brated city of Benares - t more than fuffieiently 
decides, that a moft familiar connection, in 
the earlieft periods, has fublitted between the 
two nations. 

If, in confequence of this religious vene¬ 
ration of the Hindoos for the Sun and for 
Fire, objeft* which were fo early and lb 
univerfally deified through Afia} if, on the 
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furvey of thofe innumerable images, hu¬ 
man, bcllial, and compounded of b >th na¬ 
tures, which are fculptured in every (acred 
cavern and painted in every pagoda of 
Hindoftaiij I have, more than once, in the 
courfeof the Theological Difiertatinn, branded 
her fupsrftitioiifi fons with the name of Idol¬ 
aters, let not my meaning be mi (taken, 
nor my words mi frep relented. While I again 
aflert that the unity of GoJ is the prill- 
* ciple which forms the bafts of the pure, pri¬ 
maeval, fuljlime, theology of Brahma, as 
promutged by the great Vyasa, -the Plato of 
Indiai while I allow that the folar fire is a 
noble fytnbol of that divine, all-vivifying, 
a 11-pervading, energy that Supports and ani¬ 
mates creation; 1 may, furely, be permitted 
to aflert that of India which is fo true of all 
other countries, — that, in every age, there 
have not been wanting pricils, lufficiently art¬ 
ful and bale, for venal purpoies, to veil the 
awful truth from the eye of the multitude,— 
I may, furely, be allowed to infill upon what 
the theological hi (lory of every nation fa¬ 
tally juftifies, that the Deity is too frequently 
forgotten in the contemplation of that very 
fymbol, which was, originally, intended to 

jmprefs upon the devout foul the more im- 
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mediate fenfe of his pretence, and that the 
image ltfelf has often received the homage 
due to the Divinity represented. By the word 
idolater t thus uted, 1 would be underflood to 
mean the offence in its mildeft fignification; 
for he, who worfhips God before an idol, 
is an idolater. When the Jews, in the 
defert, exalted on high the Apis of Egypt, 
they did not fuppofe that Statue to be God 
htmtelf, hut to be animated by the foul of the 
Deity, and, through it, they addreffed their * 
prayers to him, who, being a fpirit, mu ft 
nccelTarily ba degraded by all fymbolical repre¬ 
sentations whatfoever, whether in the heaven 
above, in the earth beneath, cr in the waters 
vndtr the earth . «<In this Sente then the in¬ 
ferior tribes of Indians are idolaters; they 
regard, with idolatrous reverence, the Sun 
and Fire s they repretent, under a thoufand 
iffiages, the attributes of God, and they bow 
down before them. It is my anxious with to 
foften down the phrate, in fubmiflion to 
Mr, HaJfings, who, near the period of the 
clcie of this volume, indulged me with a con¬ 
ference, of which I have only to lament 
that it did not take place fooner; a confe¬ 
rence, during which, while my honed ambi¬ 
tion was animated by the approbation of fo 

able 
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able a judge of Hindoo Hillary and litera¬ 
ture, my judgment was improved, and the 
bounds of my knowledge of the Indian my¬ 
thology and fcicnccs enlarged. From that 
gentleman's obliging and ready communica¬ 
tion,- I learned to entertain more juft concep¬ 
tions of the great Triad of Deity, Brahma, 
Vccfhnn, and Seeva, and the ten Avatars, than 
any books could impart to mcj and by him I 
was gratified with the light of an expreilive 
and beautiful print, from which 1 hope, here¬ 
after, to obtain his per million to have an 
engraving taken, of a female Indian devotee 
prajlrate before the venerated Jiatne . Recollect¬ 
ing, at the moment, a curias plate, which 
I had feen in Tavernier, of Yogj;e penitents 
under the great banian-tree, of which fume, 
extendedm the back , were, apparently, adoring 
the Sun, 1 could not avoid repeating a p =lTige 
from the Hcetopades, cited in the fecond 
volume of this DiUcrtation, and fo highly 
elucidatory of the 1 object before us. "The 
Sun fhould be worjhipped on the back, the 
God of Fide upon the belly." 

The third plate, allufive to the Solar 
Worfliip, is that very linking rep relent at ion 
of a sacrifice to the Sun, fculptured on 
a rock in the Thebais, which To eminently 
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both corroborates and illuftrates what I have 
advanced, concerning the probable fpecies 
of worihip anciently celebrated in the fa- 
cred caverns of Elephants and Saifette.-— 
Concerning that valuable fragment of anti¬ 
quity, fo much has been already faid in the 
text, and fo accurate a defcription of it given, 
from M. Lucas and Mountfaucon, as well 
as from Savary, ocular witnefles of its ex- 
iftencCj as to render Any additional remarks 
upon it, in this place, impertinent and un¬ 
it eceflary. 

In pretending my readers with an engra¬ 
ving of the Matse-Avatar, or firrt incar¬ 
nation of Veefhnu, in a form conipofed of 
man and fi(h, I perform an a£l of voluntary 
fupererogation, fince It is not immediately 
con nested with the fubjeft of this volume, 
and more properly belongs to the ancient 
SanfcrCet Hiftory of India. I have, however, 
m various places of this volume, fo pofi- 
tivcly aflerted the attention, given in ancient 
Sanfcreet treatifes, to the Mofaic do&rine 
of a general deluge, that it is not wholly 
irrelevant to the Indian Antiquities, nor 
will, I truft, be unacceptable to that portion 
of my fubfcribers, poflibly not a few, on 
whole account I infert it; thoJfe who, difeou- 
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raged or difgufted with the inc reefing bulk 
ami espenfe of this wo&, may withdraw 
their names from the future fir port of it. 
As it mult neceflarily appear again in its 
proper place, among the engravings of the 
other Avatars, they wilt be candid enough to 
confider this fpontaneous fubje&ion of my- 
feif to unnecciTary cxpenl'e, at once as a 
foark of my grateful refpecfc for their paft 
patronage, and as a proof that I am not ex¬ 
citing expectations which I want integrity to 
fulfil or ability to gratify. As the engraving 
;tfclf is accompanied, in the pages immediately 
preceding its inlertion, with an account of 
the mythologic figures portrayed upon it, 
and as the whole mult be largely commented 
upon hereafter, it would be trcfpafiing on 
the time of my readers, at prefent, to fay 
more on the fubjea, Thofe of them, who* 
during the perufal of this volume, may keep 
their eye directed toward the parent-country 
of mankind, will not fail, in the Matfe- 
Avatar, to recognife the Oannes, or Filh- 
God, of the Babylonians, and the Dag oh 
of the Phoenicians i for of this very form, 
half man , half ffb, are both thefe deities 
deferibed j the former in Berofus,* the latter in 
G 4 Sdden, 
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Selden, * Indeed the very, etymology of the 
term Dagon, more generally received among 
the commentators, forcibly corroborates this 
hypothefis, which deduces the whole from 
patriarchal traditions, in future ages muti¬ 
lated ■ fmee, according to Bocbarr, (for, the 
radical is di (pitted,} it is derived from the 
Hebrew dag, a word fignifying fish* 

After the extenfive range taken by me on 
the fubject of ancient caverns and cavern- 
worfliip in Afia, cfpcdally of thole near 
Bombay, it would have been an un pardon* 
able omillion, not to have attempted to 
oblige the European reader with one glance,’ 
however tratifient and defective, of that of 
Elephants, the gfory of India and the won¬ 
der of Afta, The perspective view of 
Elephanta, here prefented to him, though 
copied after the befl (ketch of it extant, is, 
indeed, of that imperfect kind; but it will 
ferve to exhibit, more dearly than any verbal 
defeription could avail, the form and arrange¬ 
ment of the Angular columns which adorn 
that a u gull tub ter ran can temple, the work¬ 
man Ai ip and magnitude of the grand mytho- 
logtc buft, and frames of other Indian gods, 
that is, deified Rajahs; and the general plan, 

upon 
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upon which that facrcd and gloomy recefs has 
been excavated in the remoteft periods of an¬ 
tiquity. In imagination, he will naturally be 
Jed to wander through thole dark winding 
avenues, and, as he ranges the dreary Veran¬ 
das, he will, for a moment, be plunged in all 
the horrors of the terrified afpirant, deferibed 
fo feelingly by Apulcius and Dion Chry- 
fofto.me, who had thcmfelves been initiated. 
There, doubtlcfs, the whole ftupendous dra¬ 
ma of the Indian theology was anciently per-* 
formed and the grand machinery displayed, 
while kings were the aftors, and holy Brah¬ 
mins the admiring fpc&ators I There, doubt¬ 
lcfs, the great god and prophet Ram has 
often fought over again his wonderful bat¬ 
tles with the giant Ravan j and CreeJhna 
has often fpotted, as of old, upon the hal¬ 
lowed plains of Mathura. The ancient Sanf- 
crect hidory of India is pourtrayed upon 
thofe walls. On a very recent and more 
accurate contemplation of its fculptures* finely 
engraved, a light, like that which broke 
in upon the initiated of old, has poured 
upon me, from amidit the deep obfeurity of 
that folemn retreat j and the Avatars, de¬ 
fending from their Rations, Teemed to fwcep 
before me in all the majefty of their ancient 
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grandeur. That portentous and terrific figurdj 
holding the terrified Infant, which has per¬ 
plexed all the beholders, which has been 
miftaken for the judgment of Solomon, and 
was, by myfelf, fo naturally and, I truft, 
venially reprei’ented as the deftroying Power 
of India, 1 am now convinced is no other 
than the tyrant Cansa, fovereign of Ma¬ 
thura in the eighth Avatar, thiriling for the 
blood of the infant Creefhna, who, it was 
predicted, (a prediction afterward verified,) 
would dethrone and deftroy him: in confe¬ 
rence of which, he ordered all the male 
children bom at that period to be deftroyed. 
He grafps the /nfant by the thigh, bccaufe 
the enraged Canfa, as foon as he was born, 
rulhing to the apartment where his fup- 
pofed deftroyer was, according to my au¬ 
thor, Sonnerat, felzed the affrighted babe by 
the legs, and, whirling it in that pofture 
through the air, would have dallied out 
its brains againft a flone, In the face of its 
fuppofed mother j but that child was a fe¬ 
male fubftitute, born at the fame hour with 
Creelhna, and exchanged by the command 
of the divine child himfelf, who, with his 
very birth, enjoyed the miraculous faculty 
of ipeecht By the fame immortal infant, 

the 
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the female changeling was preferved unhurt j 
for, though at a difiance, the power of 
Crcefhna operated fo far as to enable her 
to burfi from the grafp of the over-thrown 
tyrant, and tower above him, in the air, a 
majeftic goddcfs wi.b fight armi-, a circum- 
fiance which ought not to excite the ridicule 
of the reader, fince, as I have elfe where re¬ 
marked, the numerous heads and arms, that 
decorate the ftatues cf India, are only fymbols 
by which a rude nation intended to exprels 
their ideas of fupeiior wifdom and pre-emi- 
sent fortitude. 

The event of Crcefhna*s birth, and the 
attempt to deftroy him, tool* place by night, 
and, therefore, the thadowy mantle of dark- 
nefs, upon which mutilated figures of infants 
are engraved, (darknefs at once congenial 
with his crime and the feafon of its perpe¬ 
tration,) involves the tyrant's buff; the firing 
of death-heads marks the multitude of in-, 
fanfs flain by his favage mandate, and every 
objeft in the fculptuie illuftrates the events 
of that Avatar. It is engraving for me with 
all the accuracy of delineation and fpirit that 
diftinguiflies the original, and will appear 
among the Avatars. In ihis particular figure 
there is great difplay of genius and great 
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energy of expreffion j a tolerable engraver# 
therefore, can fcarcely fail of executing* 
from fuch materials, a fatisfadlory print, I 
mud, however, forewarn the reader, that, if, 
in the plates prefemed to him, in a work of 
this kind, which are neceflarily taken from 
voyages, travels, and volumes, ancient them- 
fdves, and allufive to remote antiquities, he 
expects to find any very fuperlative excel¬ 
lence, either in the defign or the execution, 
it is fcarcely poffibic hut he mu ft be difap- 
pointed, There are few travellers who en¬ 
joy the advantage of Sonnerat and Niebuhr, 
ill carrying with them, at the expenfe of 
royal munificence, able draughtfmen; fewer 
ftill, who, like Norden and Le Bruyn, are 

thcmfelves accomplifhed art ills,-— Happy 

would it be for fcience were the cafe other- 
wife 1 In general, the precious fragments of 
antiquity are copied on fh# fpot from rude 
fculpturcs on rock, dr half-defaced paintings 
in Eaflcm temples, by travellers little ac¬ 
quainted either with the fculptor's or the 
painter's art. In moll inftances, too, it is 
impofliblc for the arttft to deviate from the 
exemplar before him, however defective in 
propriety, and however contrary to the efta- 
billhed rules of his profeflion. So correct a 
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fac-simile, as may convey a juft conception 
of the objed intended to be reprefented, is 
in general the utmoll that the reader can 
reafonably cxpefl, Thefe refledions are in¬ 
deed lets immediately applicable to the figures 
in Elephanta than moll others in anti¬ 
quity, finee they are in general excellently 
dclignedj and, indeed, many of thofe figures 
are iculptured with fuch fpirit and qxprel- 
fton as mail aftonifh every fpeclator who 
confiders the remote period of their forma¬ 
tion ; and, if the Hatues, copied from Egyp* 
tian caverns, in Mr. Bruce’s Travels, be ge¬ 
nuine antiquities, wo fhall not long hcfitate 
in pronouncing both to be the fabrication of 
the fame indefatigable race. *What wondcr- 
ous race that was, and from what primeval 
country they diffufed them (elves over all Afia 
and the greateft part of Africa, the reader 
may form fame eonjedurc, by perufmg the 
latter part of the extended profpecVus, which 
precedes the Theological Dillertatlon. Mr. 
Bryant's hypothecs, accounting for the great 
fflnilarity which prevails in the architecture, 
fupernal and fubterrancous, of the two coun¬ 
tries, (a fpecies of architedure which awes 
us alike with its maEy folidity ami its ftupen- 
dous elevation,) is the only one upon which 

the 
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the difficulty can be explained, A view of 
the vestibule of the grand temple of Den- 
dera, the ancient Tentyra, (by miftake printed 
Tentara in the engraving,) which is deferibed 
by Pococke and other?, is given on the fame 
plate with the perfpeclive view of the Elc- 
phanta-cavcrn, as well becaufe, from being 
half-buried in the tends, it may, in ibms de¬ 
gree, belly led fukerraueeuiy as becaufe it dif- 
plays the hieroglyphics and mythologic fculp- 
tures with which the columns and walls of 
the Egyptian temples were covered. The for¬ 
mer are, indeed, too minute to be accurately 
diftinguilhed; but, of the order and the num¬ 
ber of them, from that plate, a coj reel icea 
may be formed* What mull the temple itlelf 
have been, of which fo magnificent an edifice 
was only the vestibule? 

Connected with the caverns of India are 
two other ftibjeas, concerning which I requeft 
the reader's per mi Hi on fomewhit more expli¬ 
citly to deliver my fentiments. The firft re¬ 
gards that particular fpecics of worftiip fo 
predominant throughout Hindoftan, 1 mein 
that of the Lingam, or Phallus, of which 
the difgufting emblem is foconfpicuoufly pour- 
trayed in all the pagodas and facrcd caverns 
of India* Every reader, who at all reflects, 
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will be fcnfiblc how difficult it muft be to 
write on fuch a fubjeft in words that may 
not offend even the eye of virgin innocence; 
of which clafs of readers, I trull, a few will 
honour thefe pages with a perufal. I have 
been as careful as poflible to felect expreffions 
that may unfold my meaning without giving 
offence; and have, on that account, curtailed, 
even to obfeurity, my remarks on a fubjecl, 
of which, taken up in a phyfical and philo- 
fo phi cal point of view, th? full elucidation 
would require volumes; and upon which, in 
fait, not a few volumes have been written. I 
have, in the following pages, confide red that 
worfhip merely in a theological light; and, 
though 1 am not ignorant of a great deal 
which has been written, by Sonnerat and 
others, concerning the purity of morals and 
intention of the firff devotees of the lingam, 
in India, and the phallus, in Egypt, yet I can¬ 
not avoid thinking, that the lefs laid in praife 
or vindication of it the better in European 
countries, where more pure and nobler con¬ 
ceptions of the great generative and creative 
pmer t that formed the univerfe, happily pre¬ 
vail; where the inhabitants are not lulled in 
the infenfihle apathy and divine abfvrftim of 
the pious Yogees, and where the ebullition 

of 
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of licentious paffion is not fo effeflually curb¬ 
ed by viands fimple and innutritions as the 
rice and water of the abftrafted and philofo- 
phical race of Brahma. Con fide red in a 
theological point of view, and writing in 
a country profiling Chiiftiamty, I truft, 1 
have referred fo indecent a devotion to its 
true fource, the turpitude of Ham, whole 
Cuthitc progeny introduced it into Hindof- 
tan, together with other depravities, deftruc- 
tive of the pure primeval religion of Suem, 
or the principles of the Veefhnu feci. Even 
thofe, who ftrenuoufly contend for the un- 
fallied morality of the ftrft Inftitutors of the 
worlhip in queftion, will, doubtlcfs, admit 
the truth of tfhat I have aflerted in this 
part of the work, concerning the adulte¬ 
ration of its original purity, fo evident in 
the proftitution of the women of the pa- 
gcda t and the indecencies praclifed in the 
myfierious rites of Bacchus, and the Bona 
Dea, at Rome. My object, therefore, is 
to evince, that the brevity I have obferved, 
on a fubjeft which, in a Treatifc upon 
the Theology of Hindoftan, might natu¬ 
rally be expeaed to engrofs a larger por¬ 
tion, has proceeded from choice, not from 
ignorance of the extenfive and deeply-phyfi- 
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cal nature of the fubjeft, nor Inattention to 
the prevailing manners of India. 

The other fubject alluded to is that of the 
Mctempfychofis, concerning which* and the 
myfterious rites of initiation in thofc caverns* 
fo much has been already obferved. 

It is the opinion of M. Niebuhr, inferted 
in his chapter upon Elephasta, that a full 
examination of the antiquities of this ca¬ 
vern, its form and decorations, would not 
only throw great light upon the ancient hif- 
tory of India itfelf, but upon the hiftory and 
theologic rites of other Aliatic nations. With 
this hope, and witfo^lii key i'upplied me by 
Porphyry and Celftis, to unlock all the the¬ 
ological and phliofophical mjffteries anciently 
celebrated in caverns, I truft l have contri¬ 
buted fomewhat towards removing the veil 
of obfcurity, in which the hiftory, the rites, 
and defign, of that aftoniftiing excavation 
has been fo long involved. That certain myf¬ 
terious rites were there celebrated has been 
proved, as far as analogy, in theological 
(entimints, and fimilarity, in the fabrication 
of the caverns, with thofe in the mountains 
of Perfia and Upper Egypt, could tend to 
eftabtilh the proof. For, to what purpofc 
was there the double entrance into them, by 
Vou I. H Northern 
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Northern and Southern gates, according 
to the Homeric defcription of the cave of 
the Nymphs, inferted in the fubfequent vo¬ 
lume, of which, the North entrance was 
that through which the foul, in its journey 
of the Metempfyehofis, parted to the lower 
fphercs, while that to the South was lac red 
to celeftials alone# for what purpofe were 
intended the winding avenues, the high al¬ 
tars, the tanks for ablution, and the gloo¬ 
my interior recedes, but for the regular 
performance of funilar ceremonies, and the 
arduous exercife of kindred virtues. To 
place, however, thev>slt^puted point beyond 
all doubt, I have, how to inform the reader 
of the following intelligence. . More ex ten- 
five inquiry# fmee that portion of my book 
went to prefs, which aflerted that funilar 
rites were performed in the Indian caverns, 
as were anciently celebrated in the myrtle 
cell of Ofiris, the cave of Mithra, and the 
temple of Eleufis, has obtained for me au¬ 
thentic information, that, at this very day, 
fbmething, very much refembling the ancient 
notion and practice of purification in ja- 
cred caverns, continues in vogue among the 
Hindoos in one of our own fettlements. 
In the Ifland of Bombay, about two miles 

from 
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from the town, rifes a confide*able hill, call¬ 
ed Malabar-Hi LI, which, ftretching into the 
ocean, by its projection, tonus a kind of 
promontory. At the extreme point of this 
hill, on the deice nt towards the i’ca-fhorc, 
there is a rock, upon the fur face of which 
there is a natural crevice which communi¬ 
cates with a cavity opening below, and ter¬ 
minating towards the fea. This place," 
fays an author, to whofe printed account 
of it I was referred for corroborative evidence 
of its exiftcnce, " is ufed by the Gentoos as 
a purification for their fins, which, they fay, 
is effe&ed by their Jg|oi 7 ^ in at the opening 
below, and emerging ou^of the cavity a- 
bove. This cavity items *too narrow for 
perfons of any corpulence to fqueeze through } 
the ceremony, however, is in fuch high 
repute in the neighbouring countries, that 
there is a tradition, that the famous Co- 
najee Angria ventured, by Health, one night 
upon the ifland, on purpoie to perform this 
ceremony, and got off undlicovcred.’’* 

After the accurate Map of Ancient In¬ 
dia, pidented to the literary wprld by M. 

H 2 D'Anville. 

* See Grofc't Voyage to the Fill Indies, vol.lt. p ( j7. 
4Diid cdiuca, 
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D'Anville, in his excellent treatife, entitled 
Antiquite' Geographique de l'Inde, 
it would have been prefumptuous and im¬ 
pertinent to have attempted the fabrication 
of another. I have, therefore, had that 
map corrc&ly re*engraved, as an unerring 
guide to the clatfical reader, while he perufes 
the accounts from Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pli¬ 
ny, in the geographical treat!lie, and puriues 
the rout of Alexander, through what is call¬ 
ed the Pan jab of India, or country watered 
by the five great branches of the Indus; 
beyond which, eaftward, the conquefts of 
that invader, boratfa* magnified by the 
Greek hiftorian»'*did not extend. In the 
very few alterations 1 have ventured to make 
in it, I was guided by Major Rermell’s map 
of Northern India, in the laft edition of his 
memoir. The fituation of the Cat had, 
which is not marked in D'Anvillc’s map, ex¬ 
cept by the feite of San gala, is afeertained 
by that of Major Rcnneil, though I ought, 
perhaps, again to apologise for per fevering 
in the mode of fpelling that name, it was, 
however, agreeable to an hypothefis adopted 
by me, of the propriety of which the read¬ 
er mufl: be the ultimate judge, and per¬ 
haps, in conformity to that hypothefis, i 

ought. 
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ought, at once, to have adopted the ortho¬ 
graphy of Mr. Bryant, and written the word 
Cornet, 1 thought It would likewise gra¬ 
tify the reader's curiohty to fee a native 
Map op IIindosI’an, and, among a variety 
offered to me, I have adopted the one which 
1 pre fumed was molt authentic, that in 
the Ayeen Akbery. It is only partially ex¬ 
plained in the DilTcrtation j a fuller elucida¬ 
tion of the meaning of the Hindoo geogra¬ 
phers will be given in the chapter on the 
Literature of the Hindoos. Their com¬ 
merce with Europeans has been the happy 
occafion of amend! ri£*th$k grofs errors on 
that fubjeft. In the futni^volumes of this 
work, two other maps will be prefented to 
the reader, for the elucidation of the Mo¬ 
dern Hiftory of Hindoftan: the former ex¬ 
hibiting the country properly called by that 
name; the fatter t the peninfula, agreeably to 
the recent partition of the dominions of Tip- 
poo Sultaun among the belligerent powers, 
under the politic, the moderate, the judicious, 
management of a noble commander, whofe 
diftinguifhed magnanimity cannot fail of 
being blazoned on the page of hiffory, for 
paufmg in the full career of glory to check 
the ardour of dangerous ambition, and re- 

H 3 merabering 
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member mg mercy in the moment of certain 
vidlory. 

Such are the engravings and maps with 
which the volumes, now offered to the pub¬ 
lic, are decorated; and fome of thofe that are 
now engraving for the volumes, which are 
immediately to luccecd, are (till more curious, 
though pofiibly they may not be fo nume¬ 
rous. I again beg pcrraiilion to repeat, thar 
it is impofUble to feparate the ancient mytho¬ 
logy and ancient hiliory of any of the great 
empires of Afia. He, who faftidioufly rejefts 
the former, muff refign all hope of compre¬ 
hending the latter. ►'tvhh refpedt to the hif- 
tory of ancient Aidia, it appears to me to 
be a fpecies of affronomical mythology; and 
pofiibly, when more fully inveftigated, the 
teffudo of the Egyptian Hermes, and the tor- 
toife in which Veefhnu became incarnate, 
will both be found to have reference to the 
Jign that ilowly winds round the North pole. 
Mercury and Bhood, another incarnation of 
Veefhnu, evidently relate to the fame planet; 
for the dies Mercurii of tlve Greeks is undoubt¬ 
edly the din Bfood of India, and Bhood is 
the god Woden of the Gothic nations, as is 
-evidenced in the day of Woden, that b* 
Woden's day, or, as we are accuftomed 

corruptly 
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corruptly to write and pronounce tlie ward, 
Wednesday. Engaged neceflanly, there¬ 
fore, in thefe more extended inquiries, and 
involved, confequently, in great additional 
expend I find myfelf reluctantly compel¬ 
led to fix the price of fubfeription to the In¬ 
dian Antiquities at two guineas inftead of 
one. I make this alteration with the full 
concurrence of the major part of my fub 
feribers; I truft it will meet the approbation 
of the remainder; and, that thofe may not 
be injured, whofe benevolence to the au¬ 
thor, and candid opinion of his undertaking, 
induced them to fy^be for fm copies of 
tliia work, I fubmit it tbshern that they take 

no more than ont copy. ^ 

1 have obferved before, that, in the courfe 
of the wide range which I have been com¬ 
pelled to take in the field of Afiatic mytho¬ 
logy, certain topics have arifen for difcuf- 
fion, equally delicate and perplexing. Among 
them, in particular, a fpecies of Trinity 
forma a conftant and prominent feature in 
nearly all the fyftem* of Oriental theolo¬ 
gy, a doftriM. which, though exceeding¬ 
ly’curious, and deeply connected with the 
old philofophy of the Eaft, as it concerns 
the Pagan world, having been never yet fo - 
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Jy inveftigated, nor accurate engravings of 
the Gentile Trinities, in regular feries, ever 
yet prefen ted to the public, I have ventured, 
with a trembling ftep, upon that hazard¬ 
ous talk. It was not from choice t but from 
mctjjhyi that 1 have entered thus largely 
upon a fubjeft, which, from the incelTant 
operations of the great Indian Triad of 
Deity, Brahma, Veeihnu, and Seeva, in the 
mythology of Hindoftan, was intimately 
blended with others, treated of in thefe 
introductory volumes. This utenfive and 
interefting fubjed engroflcs a con fide rable 
portion of this work*- and my anxiety to 
prepare tire public# ftund to receive, with 
indulgence, my efforts to elucidate lb myf- 
tcrious a point of theology, induces me 
to remind the candid reader, that vifible 
traces of this doctrine are difcovercd, not 
only in the three principles of the Chal- 
daic Theology; in the triplasios Mithra 
of Peril a; in the Triad, Brahma, Veesh- 
ko, and Seeva, of India, where it was 
evidently promulged in the Geeta fifteen 
hundred years before the birth of Plato; 
but in the numesi triplex of Japan > 
in the infcription upon the famous medal 
found in the deferts of Siberia, ‘‘ to the Tri¬ 


une 
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uke God, 1 * to be (een at this day in the va¬ 
luable cabinet of the Emprefs, at Peterflmrg - t 
in the Tanga-Tanga, or three is one, 
of the South Americans; and, finally, with¬ 
out mentioning the vefliges of it in Greece, 
in the lymbot of the Wimg, the Globe, and 
the Serpent, confpiettous on moil of the 
ancient temples of Upper Egypt. Thus uni- 
verfally, and in fuch remote periods, preva¬ 
lent in Afia, and the neighbouring regions, 
it became absolutely ncceiTary fully to in¬ 
quire whether fo fundamental an article of 
the Chriftian faith was or was not known 
to the Ancient * trufl, that the 

fact of its having been t^wn, though ob- 
lcureiy, in Pakftinc, will b damply proved in 
the following pages. I like wife flatter tny- 
felf, that the production of all the evidence, 
for its having been actually believed by the 
Ancient Jews, will be a circuit! fiance as 
highly gratifying to the afieming Chriftian as 
the exhibition of the various fymboJs, by 
which the Trinity was fhadowed out among 
the Pagan nations, will be to the virtuoso 
and the antiquary. 

Of thole who may not be inclined to 
credit the aflertion, “ that this doctrine 'vsas 
obfeurely, known in Pfelcfiine," i beg per- 
, million. 
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tniflion, in a more particular manner, to te-» 
queft the attention to that very curious em¬ 
blem, engraved on the plate of the fymbols of 
the Hebrew religion in the fourth volume of 
this work, by which the ancient Jews were 
accuftomed to defignate the ineffable name 
Jehovah, in manuferipts of the molt vene¬ 
rable antiquity, for their lerious refleftion. 

That fymbol is a character! ftical reprefen- 
tation of a trinity in unity- the former 
reprefented by three Jons, denoting the three 
hypoftafes, or perfons in the divine eflcnce, 
the Joo being the known charafter of that 
Jehovah, of whofc n/Si£> in Hebrew, it con- 
flit utes the firfl/^acred letter j the latter 
fhadowed out by the circle that fur rounds 
them* as well as by the point Kametz, fub- 
joined to the three Jons, which denotes the 
essential unity common to the three hy- 
po Safes, The fymbol itfclf is to be found in 
the writings of the younger Buxtorf, one of 
the profoundefl critics in Hebrew literature 
that ever flourifbed out of the pale of the 
Jcwifli church, whofe judgment on this point 
will, hereafter, be inferted at length j and it 
is likewise preferved in that curious repofitory 
of Oriental antiquities, the (Edipus ^gyp- 
tiacus of Athanaftus Kircher, The firft 

affects. 
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■iflerts, that, in the ancient Chaldee pard- 
phrafes, kept facred from the vulgar, among 
the Jewilh doctors, the name Jehovah is thus 
defignated; and the fccond declares, that he 
hi nil elf has feen that name thus invariably 
charaaerized, in all the ancient Hebrew ma- 
nuferipts of the Bible, in the Vatican, I 
thought this Information lb important, that, 
at my defire, a learned friend has written to 
the librarian, at Rome, for correct intelligence 
relative to the truth of this declaration, and 
the age of the manuscripts in which the de- 
fignation appears. The refillt of this inquiry 
(halt hereafter be fronted to the eonfidcra- 
tion of the reader. \ 

There is 3 ike wife anpthtrVy m bed, of a na¬ 
ture too curious to be unreferred to, by which 
this doctrine of the Trinity was Hi ado wed 
out among the ancient Egyptians, and which, 
whoever will examine the plates of Norden 
and Pococke, will find confpieuoufly fculp- 
tured on almoft all the portals of the more 
ancient temples of the Thcbais. It is a figure 
highly pi-Surefque and beautiful, compound¬ 
ed of a clobe, the juft emblem of omni¬ 
potent power, and, therefore, rtrikingly 
deferiptive of the great Father and Sove¬ 
reign of the univerfe y of a serpent, iJfu- 

ing 
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iitg From it; that ftrpenf, which, being the 
known emblem of eternity and wisdom in 
all the fyflems of Afiatie Mythology, moll 
expreflively typifies the eternal wisdom, 
who emaneil from the fountain of the pa¬ 
ternal godhead ; and of a wing, proceeding 
likewife from the central orb, by which hiero¬ 
glyphic,* the Egyptians, on all their monu¬ 
ments, defigned air, or spirit, in general; 
but, more particularly, as I hope, hereafter, 
indifputably to evince, that immortal Cneph, 
or primordial spirit, whofe expanded and 
prolific wings, brooding over the vail abyfs, 
rendered fertile the injjrflfcafs, while its vivi¬ 
fying breath infuWI the vital principle into 
the various dalles of animated nature. This 
Egyptian fymbol of their divine triad has been 
copied for me with great accuracy, and will 
be found engraved on the fecund plate of the 
fourth volume of this work. 

This fubjefl has been the occafion of my 
entering more at large than I had intended, 
or indeed would otherwife have been neeef- 
fary, into the ancient rabbinical theology of 
the Hebrew doctors, as delivered down to 
their pofterity in the Targums, the Tal- 
muds, and other com portions of the moft 
celebrated cabal ifts of the ancient fynagogue; 
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a line of fpcculative divinity which, I confefs, 
was till lately totally unknown to me, and the 
inveftigation of which required no fmall por- 
tion of time and mduftry. The comprehen- 
five view which I have taken of the lame Tub- 
je<S required a more minute and critical ex¬ 
amination of the authenticity and antiquity of 
. thole Chaldaic oracles, which are attributed to 
Zoroafter, than I could find in any previous 
author, they having been generally given up, 
by all thofe who have hitherto treated of them, 
either as rank forgeries, or as involved in in¬ 
extricable obfeurity, But, on a more accurate 
inquiry into the pjerning oi thole abftrufc 
oracles, it will appear V they only contain 
doftrincs fimilar to thofe tNat prevailed in the 
more ancient and obi ole tc fyfleins of theology, 
once prevalent in Aha; and to many, efpe- 
clally, that about the commencement of the 
Chriftian *era w'ere predominant in Perfia and 
India, Many remarkable traces, indeed, of 
the fuperftition of the old Magi, difcovered ui 
thofe oracles, ftill remain among the Indian 
Brahmins i particularly thofe that regard their 
myftic Theurgy, their magical incantations, 
their general belief in the agency of good and 
evil dajmons, worfhip of fire, fire ordeals, and 
other facredly-obfcure ceremonies, upon which 
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I have grounded a defence of the genu m e nefs 
of thole oracles. The perpetual recurrence of 
3 sacred triad op Deity, in Afiatic my¬ 
thology, (and it is of little confequence whether 
that triad confined of Persons, Qualities, 
or Attributes oeifird, fmce they are all 
corruptions of one grand primaeval doctrine,) 
gradually led me on to the examination of the* 
fragments of ancient theology, alcrihcd to the 
^Egyptian Hermes ; of the hymns attributed 
to Orpheus j and of what occurs more pecu¬ 
liarly remarkable relative to a trinity of divine 
hypoftafes, in the writings of Numcnius, Par¬ 
menides, and Plato* 

From various cpfrum fiances above-enume¬ 
rated in the preceding pages, and the fpe- 
cimen now before him, the reader may pofli- 
lly be enabled to form fome faint idea of the 
undertaking for which the exertion of his 
candour is refpeftfully claimed and the ex- 
tenfion of hts patronage ardently folicired. 

For my own part, f have had principally 
to contend with, and to overcome, the grow¬ 
ing magnitude of my fubjeft. Having origi¬ 
nally, for the fake of economy, but greatly, 
as I find, to my own difadvantage as an au¬ 
thor, and materially as I fear to the injury of 
the engravings, chofen an octavo rather than 


a 
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a quarto page for the ufhering Into the world 
of this work, I have daily oc cation to fed ami 
to lament that my efforts to elucidate the In¬ 
dian Hiftory are cramped, and that the fphere 
in which 1 can only move with prudence and 
fafety is far too rircurnfcribed for an under¬ 
taking of fuch extent. 

Overwhelmed with the immenlity and va¬ 
riety of the fubjefts neceiihrily comprehended 
in. it, 1 Icarcely kn>w how to break down into 
a com pal's fufticiemly contracted, and into 
volumes that may not give birth to alarm or 
difguft, the enormous aggregate of materials 
aheadv prepared; ipd ^which, if committed 
to pre: - without lev ere i trenchmetu, would 
already fill ten volumes of tm: fixe of that now 
fubtnittcJ to the public. For, in truth, at a 
period long antecedent to the year 1790, and 
previous to any idea of writing DifFertations, 
or entering into the inveftigatton of remote 
Sanfcrect Annals, that extenfivc portion of 
this work, which may be called the regular 
claffical Hillary of Hindoftan, and which, 
commencing with the Perfian and Grecian 
invafions, defeends in regular fucceflion down 
to the extinction of the Weftern empire, was 
already completed, though not committed to 
the profs. 


Of 
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Of the numerous and cruel ineui lions made 
by Mahommedan princes into the Upper 
India, from the Caliph Valid, in the feventh 
century, traced regularly down through the 
ieveral fcries of dynamics of the Sultans of 
Gazka, Gaur, and Char asm, dynaflies 
fcarcely lieard of in Europe, but highly re¬ 
nowned through all Alia, and deeply con- 
netted with Indian Hiftory* of the daring 
exploits in the fame country of the immor¬ 
tal Gengis, the fubverter of the Charafmian 
dynaity; and of the fierce and fanguinary, 
but politic, Timur $ as the hiftory of thefa 
dynallies is detailed J*y Mirkhond, Abulfa- 
ragtus, Abulfeda, JSx Makin, and Abulghazi, 
the Tartar hifforian, compared throughout 
%-ttb Ferijitds native htjhry of the country, 
and as the feats of thofe two great Eailern 
warriors, unrivalled in the number of their 
armies, or the arduoufnefs of their enter- 
pnfes, even by the Alexanders and Csefars 
of clailical antiquity, are given in the au¬ 
thentic volumes of Arakfhah, Sheriffedin, and 
the excellent edition of Timor’s Institutes, 
recently publifhed at Oxford, in Arabic and 
English, by Doctor White and Major Davy* 
ot thefe, together with the intercfling events 
that occurred during the reign of Baber, who 

may 
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may properly be called the Founder of the 
Mogul Monarchy in India, and of his 
father,* Ulug Beg, the great aftronomer, who 
equally awed the Dcfpots of Afia in the field 
by his arms, and delighted her Literati in the 
ftudy by his writings; of Ulug Beg, a name 
•to be for ever holden facred, while impartial 
juftice continues to be the ornament of kings, 
and found pbilofopby remains the glory of 
learned univerfities,* and while both, termi¬ 
nating in an undeserved and ignominious end, 
can awaken in mankind the figh of com- 
ntiteration ; of Akbcr, the annals at whole 
extended reign are the annals of glory itfelfi 
of the magnificent'Jehinn; and the intrepid 
Aurungzeb; of thefe reflective characters, 
iUuftrious in arts and triumphant in arms, 
ci ream ft an rial and elaborate hiftories have for 
fonie time paft been compofed by me, with 
which, and a few elucidatory engravings, the 
public (hall be gratified the moment that its 
decided approbation fhall appear to fanc- 
tiun the enormous expenfe of printing them. 
Happy {hall I be to return from the dreary 
and unfruitful wilds of obfeure mythology 
into the path of regular and connected HU” 
Vol. I. I t0I 7* 

* Among otter oobte aSa, Ul«g B*b founded an «ieufiv« 
ar.J * Mble oblatory at Sanpwd. 
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torji and greatly indeed flinll I think my- 
fdf indebted to- the candour of the public, if 
the inaccuracies and defefts of this volume 
may be overlooked, in the confideration that 
objedte more important have engaged my at¬ 
tention than thole that relate to p red lion of 
expreffton and the minutUe of errors, for the 
moft part typographical. 

While 1 again lament that the engravings 
of this volume, which are for the moff part 
on quarto plates, rnuft be injured by being 
folded within the con traded com pa Is of an 
octavo page, I think it neceftiry to acquaint 
the Patrons of this Undertaking, that a much 
larger number than isjlfual*of the JirJl impref. 
fioto of tbofe plateaus been printed off, with 
a view, at fomc period or another, to gratify 
the wifhes of thole zealous friends, who ai'e 
anxious to fee a quarto edition qf a work, 
which, they are pleafed to affert, merited a 

more expanded and rcfpeelable page._For 

what concerns myfelf, I confer* that I want 
neither honed ambition nor proper materials 
to enlarge this undertaking to any extent 
that may be neccffary to the complete eluci¬ 
dation of the intertilling objetfb concerning 
which it treats. Printing, however, at my 
own peril and expenfc, I freely acknowledge, 

that. 
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that, with the comparatively final I fupport 
which I have hitherto experienced, I have 
felt the publication of it upon an oftavo 
page fafikientlj epprdTive, without at pre¬ 
sent engaging in a more coftfy edition. If, 
however, a foctety of gentlemen, or even of 
liberal book fellers, ihould think the plan of a 
larger edition warrantable, no mterefted mo¬ 
tives on my part (ball obflxuft the accom- 
plilhtncnt of tlieir willies j but, on the con* 
trary, every exertion in my power lhall be 
afforded to render fuch a work more worthy 
the public eye than it can be in its pre¬ 
fect garb; and fomc very curious additional 
(ketches, taken as well from the book of 
nature as from volumes great coll and 
rarity, elucidatory of Indian Antiquities, and 
originally fele&ed by me for the illullration 
of thole pages, but fincc laid by, as too 
large in the defign for infertion in an octavo 
volume, and too expenfive in the execution, 
for a work of this price, (hall be cheerfully 
refigned for the decoration of it, I truft that 
the fordid principles that fometimes dlfgTace 
authorflup are unknown to my mind. I 
write from nobler motives than the defire of 
bale emolument; but my fituation will not 
allow me to be mfcnfible to the dictates of 
I z prudence 
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prudence and the admonitions of friendly 
anxiety for my intereft. 

Left, after all, the reader fliould think that 
I am induced by mercenary motives to make 
this increafe in the price of my book, it be¬ 
comes neceffary that ! fliould inform him of 
the un&fguifed and, to mylclf, alarming truth, 
that, from not being the moll accurate of 
calculators, I bad mylclf formed but very in¬ 
adequate conceptions concerning the total 
expenfes that would be incurred by fuch a 
work} that, when he iball pay the amount 
of this book, as fixed above, he will fearedy 
lay down the value of the maps and en¬ 
gravings that illultrate it' and that, from the 
fale of fingte vojfimes only, unlefs the work 
collectively fliould meet with the good for¬ 
tune to have an extenlive fale, no pollible 
com pen fation will a rife to the author for 
many hours of literary toil con fumed by the 
midnight lamp j for very confidcrable property 
expended upon the completion of it*, and 
health deeply, if not irretrievably> injured. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the ancient Geographical Dhifions of India, 
’ according to the Clascal miters of Greece 
and Rome, 

T HE fcicr.ce of Geometry is thought 
to have been the invention of the 
ancient 'Egyptians, and the occa- 
fion of it the annual inundations of the 
Nik. A fimilar argumentYiav be urged with 
far greater plaufibility in favour of its having 
originated in India, fiuee many parts of that 
eaten five region are annually overflowed, not 
only by the Ganges, but by many other conti¬ 
de rable rivers far more rapid and deflating 
than the river of Egypt. It was a cuftom of 
very ancient date, and of almoil univerfal pre¬ 
valence in Afia, for great monarch* anil com¬ 
manders of armies to carry in their train cer¬ 
tain perfons, vvhofc office it was to meafurc 
the roads and detcribe the provinces through 
which they palled, Thefe itineraries proved 
1 4 
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afterwards of the utmoft importance to the 
geographer and the hiftorian ; and hence 
Abul Fazil, the fecretary of Sultan Akber, 
was enabled to give (b accurate an account 
as he has afforded us of the geography of 
the Indian Subahs, in the celebrated book 
which bears the name of that emperor. The 
old Indians themfclves ft cm to have been 
more th 3 n ufually attentive to geographical 
accuracy $ for, according to Strabo, they 
erected columns, inferibed with directions for 
travellers, and marked with the diftances of 
the ftveral cities one from the other. * But, 
however well the Indians* might have been 
acquainted with ijic geography of their own 
country, it will prcftntly appear that they 
were miferabty deficient in the knowledge of 
that of rite other parts of the teiTeftrial globe, 
as indeed will be fufficiently evident to the 
reader, from a flight infpedlion of the curi¬ 
ous Hindoo map of the world, prtfented to 
him in the courft of this Geographical Di flir¬ 
tation. I fhall devote the pie lent chapter to 
the con ft deration of the Indian Geography, 
according to the Greek and Roman writers. 
In the fecond chapter i fhalt endeavour to 
relieve the neediary drynefs, which always 

attends 
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attends geographical details, by difplaying, 
from authentic writers, the aftoniflting ex¬ 
tent and unequalled magnificence of the fuc- 
ceflivc capitals of India, under the Hindoo, 
Perfiati, and Tartar, princes; and, in the 
third, from Sir W, Jones's elegant little 
treatife, prefixed to his Defeription of Afia> 
and from the Ayeen Akbery, I fliall exhibit 
the fentiments, on this (object, of the Perfian, 
Arabian, and Indian, geographers. My guide, 
throughout the whole furvey, will be the works 
of thofe celebrated modern geographers, Mr. 
D'Anvilfe and Major Rennel, 

India was a fernl applied with the greateft 
latitude by the ancient writes of Greece and 
Rome, whore ideas of the geographical divi- 
lions of this portion of the globe were ex¬ 
ceedingly confuted and inaccurate. Not only 
a considerable part of Scythia, by the deno¬ 
mination of Indo-Scjthia, was comprehended 
under that title, but the appellation was ex¬ 
tended to countries Hill more remote and 
unconnected; even to Ethiopia Propria, and 
the diftant nations of the torrid zone. This 
circumftan.ce will appear lefs furprifing, when 
it is con Adored, that, in the early ag CS( the 
Red Sea irfelf was frequently included under 
tlie general title of the Indian Sea, to which 

it 
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it is fo near a neighbour, an ! of which Pliny* 
affirms it, as well as the Perhan Gulph, to be 
a branch j -f- that all thofe commies, ext end¬ 
ing on each fide of the Red Sea, were called 
indifferently India or Ethiopia ; that even at 
this day the A fifties in general undcrfUnd the 
term India with coniiderable licenfeof mean¬ 
ing j and that the Perfians in particular give 
the name of Siah Hindoo to an Abafline, or 
modern Ethiopian. 

In faft, fo little did the ancients know of 
their limits and cUvjfions, that both India and 
Ethiopia were tifed as general terms to fig- 
nify any remote uncivilized country: and in 
this fenfe Virg^p is to be underftood in the 
fixth iEncid,^ where jEneas, in the (hades, is 

informed 

• Pfinil Nit. Hitt, lib, it cap. =+. 

t On the ether hind, both Herod cam and Diodorus Siculus 
give the nimr of Red Sea Co the Oceanui Indicus. See Hero* 
dotui. lib. li. p, jds. and Diod. Sie. lib.i p. 41. 

Curtins remarks, that the riser Ganges emptied itfelf info the 
tfiSm, but U fringe!}' mitlaVen ivfn?o, in the ne*i lenience, tie 
make* the AtiQues dife barge its waters into the Cjpgci. The 
following paJEtg* b iUortratire of what hn been hid above: 
« M*T* trrtt, qnn India ablaitur. *r at** fi udm*tl*rrrt o «*** it. 
Ah E-Jthra r, t t i«tHw* -"**•- f r ^ itr V' an> t “ h « e 
mjmv. iinfiMf T ‘ Qufosiu Cnrtbw, Ub. viii. tip. g. 

j jEncid. vi- L 79 h 
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informed of the future glory of Auguflus, 
and that. 

— Supfr et G Jrdmanlci « Iniios 

Psofcret imperiutii ■ - 

And again, in the eighth Eclogue,* a fimilar 
notion is exprefled; 


Iffr.un^ wt Hhndopc auicxtremi Garamantcs ;-j- 

Wherc Scrvius, his commentator, explains the 
word “txtrtmi;’ by adding, « quaft a cmfrrth 
comnmmtatis remeti." Horace too, under the 
lmpreHion of the fame fentiments, calls the 
Indians “ extrema?' and » baud ante doma~ 
biles:’ Many other patfages might be ad¬ 
duced, if neccflary, from various authors, to 
prove what obicuro and erroneous conceptions 
prevailed among the ancients concerning 
India and its inhabitants. 

It was not until the expedition of Alex¬ 
ander, deferibed with Jucb accuracy by Arrian, 
and with luch elegance by the more orna¬ 
mental pen of Quintus Curtins, that this 
remote legion became more particularly known 
to the Greeks* Of how little genuine infor¬ 
mation upon this point, even they were pre- 
vioully in poflellion, is evident from the 


* Eclogue viii. 1,44. 

t The Ginimwtci.^re , brbiroua 
confine* «r EtLiopk Propria* 
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grot's miftakc into which that prince; who 
was by no means an inattentive obferver of 
nature, nor unaccompanied, wemuft fuppofe, 
by men of fcience in his Indian incurfion, 
unaccountably fell, m imagining, on his ar¬ 
rival at the Indus, that he had difeovered the 
fources of the Nile.* That mighty river, he 
fnppofed, after rolling through iramenfe un¬ 
explored ddcrtSj poured, by fome unknown 
tract, its rapid lltream into Ethiopia, where 
it loft the name of Indus, and afliimed the 
appellation of the Egyptian river. He was 
confirmed in this ftrange conjecture by the 
appearance, fays Arrian, of crocodiles in the 
It ream of the Ipdus, and of beans growing 
on its hanks, fimilar to lhafe which grew on 
the fhore of the Nile, as well as by the recol* 
left ion that Homer had called the Nile 
jEgyptus, on its entering ^gypt* a circum- 
ftance which feemed to prove that it acquired, 
in its progrefs, the name of the various 
countries through which it palled. Expe¬ 
rience, diligently fought and finally obtained, 

after 

* pit 7* u liiji ***»#“' W* 
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after a long feritt of peril and difficulty, taught 
the Macedonian invader, as far at lead as his 
army penetrated, a truer notion of the geo¬ 
graphy of India. 

The natural and ardent avidity of man¬ 
kind, after whatever delimits by iti novelty or 
aftonifhea by its Angularity, induced, how¬ 
ever, many of thofe who fought for glory in 
an Indian campaign, in feme in fiances to 
lUtcn with too ready an ear to the exaggerated 
tales wliich national bigotry reported j while 
the defne of human rfiftinilion urged them 
to multiply thofe fictions, in order to excite 
more forcibly the attention and fecure more 
permanently the adfiiiration of their country¬ 
men. Strabo, who was a writer equally 
learned and judicious, fcvercly esniures * both 
Megaflhcnes and Ondicritus, two officers of 
high repute for. literature, and of exalted 
ft a tion in the ai'ruy of Alexander^ 1 ' for Yhc 
abfurd and incredible ftories they propagated 
concerning the Indian country and people. 
At the fame time he gives us iilmfelf, in the 
fifteenth book of his invaluable treatife of 
Ancient Geography, the molt authentic and 
faithful accounts at that time known of the 
dlvifion s and lubdivillons of India, intcr- 

fperfed 
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denominated Mocran. The res fon and pro¬ 
priety of Ptolemy’s fixing thefe provinces 
rather than the Indue as its weilern termina¬ 
tion will be hereafter more clearly evinced, 
by a quotation from an author in elegance 
and accuracy not Inferior to himfdf, when 
we come to confidcr Hindoftan according to 
the divilions of the Orientals themiclves, 
Thefe provinces, indeed, feem to be con- 
fidered by Pliny * rather as a part of the 
Indian than the Pei Han empire* to which he 
adds that of Aria, whole capital is the modern 
Herat i for this, however, he is condemned 
by Cell anus, who obferves.-j* " $usd dc qrntmr 
prdtftSluris Plinius dicit , *videfur minis lata ter¬ 
ms no rum extenfw." 

Of the cities lying on the weftern confines 
of India Propria, the moll eminent (for, I 
fliall confine myfelf, in this geographical 
ffietchr^to the con fide rati on of thofe only 
which were dilUngulfhed by their opulence 
and power) was Taxi la, fituated on the 
eaftem bank of the Indus, on the fite, as it 
Is fuppofed, where the callle and city of 
Attock now Hands. This was the fiourilhing 
capital of Tasiles, an Indian prince, or rajali, 

who, 


* PlinLuip Jib* it+ tap* so. 
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who, on the approach of Alexander,convinced, 
perhaps, that all op petition to lb formidable a 
power would be in vain, went forth with con- 
fiderable prefents to appeafe and join the in¬ 
vader. Taxila is deferibed by Strabo* as the 
metropolis of a kingdom fituated between the 
Indus and Flydafpcs, in extent as large as 
Egypt, well planted, and exceedingly fruitful. 
The city itfelf was not lefs diftinguiflied by the 
elegance of its ftrufture than by the wifdom 
of thofe juft political inftitutions by which it 
was governed. Taxiles, like Porus, feems to 
have been rather a name common to a race of 
kings, than the peculiar appellation of one 
fovereign. The reigning prince of that name 
was * Hr determined enemy of Porus; and it 
was chiefly by means of the information he 
received from this traitor, that Alexander was 
enabled to prolecute his hoftile defign upon 
that remote country. 

As it will be of material importance towards 
rightly under ft an ding that portion of the In¬ 
dian hiftory which records the circumftances 
of Alexander's celebrated invaficn, to have a 
clear idea of its geography, wc fhall in this 
place, affifted by the Memoir of Major Rennci 
on the fubjeit, endeavour to trace the progrefs 

Vo l. I. K of 
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of that conqueror through the region to which 
the natives them (elves have allotted the name 
of Punjab, or the country of five rivers, from 
its being interjected by the five eaftern branches 
of the Indus. By our conftantly giving, when 
we have any tolerable authority to guide us, 
the modern together with the ancient appel¬ 
lation of any place, readers of every ciafs will 
naturally be more interefted in the narrative * 
and the expedition of Alexander will, in fotne 
degree, be cleared from that gloom of myftery 
and fable in which it hath been fo long and fo 
deeply involved* 

From Taxi la, which'Mr. Rennel with great 
probability fuppofes to ftan^ on the fite of the 
prefent Attock, beeaufe it appears to have been 
in all ages the pal’s on the Indus leading from 
Cabul and Candahar into India, and becaufe 
(he adds, in the words of FraferJ "Attock is 
the only jdacc where, from the ftream being 
kfs rapid, an army can conveniently pafsi"—- 
fromthatcelebrated capital, where he refreshed 
himfdfaud his army for feme days, the Mace¬ 
donian conqueror advanced to the bank of the 
Hydafpes, the mofi wefteriy of the five rivers* 
called in modern language the Behut, or Che- 
lum, but in the Ayeen Akbery* diftinguiJhed 

by 
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by a name fame what fimilar in found to its 
claflical appellation, the Bedufh. ft is rather 
remarkable, that Prolemy’s mode of writing 
the word comes ftill nearer to that of the Ayeen 
Akbery* on which paflags Cel lari us remarks, 
" Pravs Bidajpm adprfl&o t Piokmteut but, 
with great deference to the opinion of the 
learned, from the high corroborating authority 
of the Ayeen Akbery, 1 contend that Ptolemy’s 
may be the true reading. The Hydafpes is re- 
p re fen ted as a noble river, which, taking its 
rife in the Indian Caucafus, mingles its waters 
with thofe of the Acelines, and at length, to¬ 
gether with that river, rolls into the Indus at 
Multan. It fcemfto have been the boundary 
between the kingdom of Taxiles and that 
moil formidable of Indian warriors, the re¬ 
nowned Porus. 

Concerning Porus himfslf, and the extent of 
his dominions, many difeordant a Ad very un¬ 
fa tisfactory accounts have been given both by 
ancient and modern writers. The fuhjedt will 
more properly come under our confiscation 
hereafter; and therefore it will be fuf&ctent in 
this place to infert a remark of Sir W. Jones, 11 
that his capital was molt probably Labor, or 
Lawhore, the prefen t metropolis of Panjab, 

K 2 whole 
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whofe name is often applied to the province 
itfelf. Lahore, or Lchawcr, as it is faid in the 
Ayeen Akbery to have been called in ancient 
agronomical tables, was undoubtedly in an¬ 
cient times a very con ftdcr able kingdom, and 
no other city in its neighbourhood feems of 
confequcnoe enough to have been Lhe capital 
of fo celebrated a prince as Poms, With the 
great eft deference, however, to the high au¬ 
thority juft mentioned, I muft remark, that the 
kingdom of Poms is exprdlly affirmed by 
Strabo* to be the country ‘ f between the Hy- 
dafpes and the AceGneSj extenfive, opulent, 
and containing near three hundred towns.’;' 
Concerning thefe, however, Cellarius re¬ 
marks,-]- that many of them might have been 
mere villages- Lahore is fituated on the Hy- 
draotes, or Rauvee. 

Amidft a violent ftorm of hail and lightning, 
which concealed his army, and which may in 
1'ome degree account for the traditionary ftory, 
mentioned by Mr. Hamilton,J that he was a 
great magician; Alexander, in fpite ot the 

army 

9 Hrra|c h XD£- Thwb 1 .- Tio Atvfuiv P nT9 T«r 

yi tCvAJjj Rat tfrgSsw XI X-iau StrabOp, 

-f CdhniGcee* Ant. fom* .fee ini ► P-P9- 

* Set Voyage to dW-4il Ifldic-, vel. i, p. 1^3, 
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army of Poms, drawn up on the oppofite fnore, 
palled the Hydafpes, according to Mr. Hen net's 
fuppoiltion, at the place where the fortrefs of 
Rotas now (lands j and, after defeating that 
prince in a regular engagement, advanced to 
the banks of the fecond river of the Panjab, 
called by the ancients the Acefmes, but known 
to the prefent Indiana by the name of Jenaub. 
This branch of the Indus is represented by 
Arrian* as exceedingly broad, deep, rapid, 
and abounding with rocks, which fubjected 
both the invader and his army to the tnoR im¬ 
minent danger. On the fpot wheie he defeated 
Porus, heere&ed*a city in memory of the vic¬ 
tory, which he called NicEeaj and another he 
denominated Bucephah, in honour of his fa¬ 
vourite horfe Bucephalus, who died in this cx- 
pedit ion of ex tie m c old age, accord in g to A rrian, 
being on the verge of thirty. The former of 
thefecities, we are informed by Ptolemy, was 
fiturned on the eaftem fnore oF the Hydafpes ; 
the latter near the wcflern bank, on the fits 
where his camp Hood. No more particular 
notice is taken of Nk$a by the indents than 
what Is related above; nor can I End a town 
in the map of modern India correfponding with 
it in lituation. Lahore has indeed been fup- 

K 3 pokd 
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pofcd by feme writers to be the ancient Ruce- 
phala- and Bernier, when he was at that city, 
made fome inquiry into the truth of that fup- 
pofition, but remarks, that, " though Alexan¬ 
der is fufRciently known there under the name 
of Stkandcr Fiiifous, that is, Alexander, fori of 
Philip; as to his horfe, they know it not.”* 
Having arrived, with fume Iofs, on the 
eaftern bank of the Act fine, or Jenaub, Alex¬ 
ander, impatient to reach the Ganges, preffed 
on with rapidity towards the third river, called 
by Strabo theHyarotes, by Arrian the Hydra- 
ctes, and by Ptolemy the Rhuodis, or Adris. 
Jn the Ayecn Akbery,-f however, it is called 
the lyrawuttee, which bears a Ariking relem- 
blancc to Ply a rotes; but Rhuadis fee ms to be 
moil confonant to its prefent name, which is 
that of Rauvee. The Memoir fuppofes him to 
have pafTed the Rauvee, on the fpot where La¬ 
hore now Rands. Being arrived in the terri¬ 
tory of the Adraiftse, and having compelled 
Pimprama, their capital, to capitulate, Alexan¬ 
der found a new and tnoft formidable foe to 
encounter in the united forces of the CathaH, 
the Malti, and the Oxydraca. The city which 
thei r com hi ned arm y a item pted t o de fend aga i n ft 

the 

“ See Bern.ci'i third teeter in hir Journey to CalWirc. 
f J y cn Akbery, rokii. p. 131, 
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the veteran Greeks was called, Sangah, which 
Mr. Rennel thinks was fituated between La¬ 
hore and Multan, and confiderably out of the 
direct route to the Ganges. It is but m very 
few in ft an ecs that we are able to trace any re¬ 
mote fi millttide between the ancient and mo¬ 
dern names of a country and people fo little 
known to the ancients as thofeof India- The 
voluntary migration of forne nations to hap¬ 
pier climes and wealthier regions, the neceflaty 
difperfion of others by invalton and comjtieft, 
the fluctuation to which languages arc fubjeef, 
the alteration of the beds of rivers, and many 
other natural and accidental caufcs, concur to 
render every attempt of this kind moft uncer¬ 
tain and precarious. Although the exa£l fire 
of Sangala cannot now be afeertained, it may 
not be improper to remark, that Mr. Hamilton 
mentions, among the nations inhabiting to the 
fouth of the mouths of the Indus, a fierce race 
of naval robbers, called Sanganians, fromSan- 
ganta, a province of Cuzzerat; and the fame 
traft, at the period of the voyage of Nearchus, 
was pofl'eflcd by a people called Sangadians. 

Of the Cathsci, the Oxydracie, and the 
Malli, fincc they are faid to have been the mofi: 
powerful and warlike nations of India, it is 
ncceflary to give an account fume what more 

K 4 particular. 
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particular, however imperfeft and unfatisFac- 
tory. Kathai, or Kathay, the eaftem appclla- 
tion of China, being a word of Tartar extrac¬ 
tion, and in ufe, as may be proved from Cur¬ 
tins and Strabo, among the Afiatic Scythians 
in the time of Alexander, has afforded oppor¬ 
tunity of conjecture that the Tartars had even 
at the time of this expedition extended their 
frontiers on that fide as far as the Hyphafu, 
or Setledge, in whofe neighbourhood the an¬ 
cients have fixed the refidencc of the Cathrei, 
and thus had already ill fome degree laid the hi- 
fis of their future confequence and grandeur in 
Hindollan. This early connection between the 
northern Indians and their Tartar neighbours 
is rendered probable, by the confide ration that 
in tome inftances the languages of the two 
nations are not diffimilar, fince many words 
occur in each language which have a kindred 
orthography and fignification. Indeed Mr* 
Hadley,* in his Grammar of the Hindoftan 
Language, feetns to hint the poffibility of its 
being originally derived from their Tartar in¬ 
vaders j and gives a remarkable infiance of that 
fimilarity in the name of the moft celebrated 
conqueror of India, whofe defendants for three 
hundred years fwayed the imperial iceptre: 

“ THc 
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*' The figniflcatkm of Tamerlane (properly 
Timur Lung) is Lame Timur; and the word 
tiled to exprefs Lame, in Himloftan, at this 
day, is Lungrau,” Of this origin probably 
were the Catbsei, whofe manly and intrepid 
fortitude, difplayed in the defence of Sangala, 
fecms to jcttify their deftent from fo bold and 
hardy a race.* 

The Oxydraeac feem to have been fituated at 
the confluence of the Hydraotes and the Ace- 
fincs, that is, the Rauvec and Jenaub, in a 
direction Ibutli-wcft of the Cathaei; and it is 
poflible, obferves the Memoir, that the prefent 
city of Outch, or 7 \.icha, might be the capital 
of that martial race. Mr. R. is of opinion that 
Alexander never penetrated into their domain, 
but only patTed its limits on the coaft. He has 
marked, near the banks of the Hydraotes, the 
probable fituntion of that city, in the furious 
efcalade of whofe w'alls the hero who had been 
flattered in Perfia with the honours of deity, 
for the fecond time, in this Indian campaign, 
found himfelf to be a mortal. The city of 

Outch 


* It nnibc fergutten* tlut the Caihxi trr catted* ifl feme 
arcicnl aidchejri who have ire iiel of JuJjjifi itffidirS; Cudiei, tirhkh 
father tend* ty cDTittbaniEfl tJun this canje€tiire; feff 

m h.-.iKt ihe word Scuchs or Scythe fui by feme I canted ctymobgilk 
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Oufch is at prcfcnt included in the province 
of Multan, 

Of the Malli and their fit nation we are 
enabled^, from a combination of local circum- 
fiances that point out their refidence, to fpeak 
with greater certainty 5 for th?y inhabited a 
region Hill more to the fouth-weft, near the 
ihore of the main ftream of the Indus j « and 
thrir capital," fays Mr. Rennel, ■* was doubt, 
lefs Multan.’ 1 ir may be proper, however, in 
this place, to note, that the Dutch traveller, 
Nieuhoff, mentions a hardy and warlike nation, 
called Malieana, whofe refidencc is on the tops 
of the high mountains of Malabar, and whom 
he luppofes to be the fame people with the 
Malli mentioned by Plutarch and Ctirtsus. He 
describes them as differing from the Malabars 
in their complexion, religion, and manners, 
and fuperjor to them in bravery, ingenuity, and 
honefty, Their principal amufement is hunt¬ 
ing a mid ft the thick forefts where they rtfide, 
and where they catch in pits the elephant and 
tiger: they are governed by laws peculiar to 
themfelves, are fcattered through ft;vend dif- 
tricls in bodies of about five or fix thoufand 
people, and each diftrift has its feparate judge 
or captain. Ma!learn, their country, is fiiuated 
on the mountains of Balagsut, about 150 miles 

north 
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north of Cape Comorin, and appears in the new 
map of Hindoftan about the latitude of i o' ±o* t 
Having taken Sangala, and, urged bv a fpirit 
of revenge for its refblute re fi ft a nee unworthy 
fo great a conqueror, having afterwards rafed it 
to the ground, Alexander returned, and, pur- 
fuing his progrefs towards the Ganges, arrived 
at the fifth branch of the Indus, and moft eaft- 
erly river of India, which he paired in this ex¬ 
pedition, called by Pliny the Hypanis, by Ar¬ 
rian and Curtins the Hyphafis, and by Pto¬ 
lemy the Zaradrus. The name of Zaradrus 
atone bears any refemblance to its modern ap¬ 
pellation, which is that of Snttuluz, or Sec- 
ledge. In the Ayeen * Akbcry it is faid ancient¬ 
ly to have been called Sbetooder. On the eaft- 
ern bank of that river the adventurous Mace¬ 
donian paufed, not from any latent conviction 
of the impracticability of his ambitious pro¬ 
ject, but in conftxained obedience to the united 
voice of his army, who refuted to follow him 
over that dreary defert of twelve days journey 
which Hill lay between them and the Ganges, 
and to engage in unequal conceit with the in¬ 
numerable armies, which, they were informed, 
the powerful and warlike nations that dwelt on 
its banks were able to pour into the field. The 
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reader, by looking Into the imp adapted to the 
geography of Ptolemy, vvil] obferve, that the 
Za radius is formed by the confluence of two 
rivers. To the weftern (bream Ptolemy him felt 
gives the name of Bipafis, And here again wc 
find a con fide table tefemblance between Pto¬ 
lemy and the Ayeen Akbery ;* for the Bipafis 
is called in the Ayeen Akbery Beypalta, al¬ 
though Cellatius again obferves: " Ptokmam 
•aitiafe Bipafis pro Hypafis legit.*' It is to the 
eaftem current, and the main ftream after this 
confluence, that he applies the appellation of 
Zaradrus. Confonant to this is the remark of 
the Memoir, which I Ihhll take tjie liberty to 
tranferibe m the author’s own words. ** The 
fourth river of the Panjab is the Beyah i and 
the fifth is the Set lege, or Suttulus. The 
two rivers unite about mid-way between their 
fprings and their junction with the Indus, 
and their mixed waters properly bear the name 
of Setlcge. The Sctlege, thus formed by the 
joint waters of the two rivers, is the Hyphalis 
ofjAlexandcr, and is a very confiderabk river, 
being navigable two hundred miles above its 
conflux with the Indus. It paffts from the 
fouth of, and not far from, the city of Mul¬ 
tan i and, about eighty miles below it, falls 

into 
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into the Indus/' From the circumftance of 
the defert’s being between Alexander and the 
Ganges, which is really the cafe between the 
lower parts of the Setledge and that river, 
(whereas the fpace between it and the Beah is 
fertile and well-inhabited,) Mr, R. fuppofes 
the Macedonian encampment to have been 
between Adjodhi, the ancient Ardonc, and 
Debalpour, marked in the map of Ptolemy 
Dsedalla. There he ere&cd thofe enormous 
altars, threw up thole fhipendous mounds, 
and fabricated thofe gigantic pieces of armour, 
by which, (ays Diodorus, he meant at once 
to amufe and to deceive pofterity. 

Had the army oif Alexander purfued their 
march towards the banks of the Ganges, in a 
few days they would have arrived at another 
confiderable river of India Propria, called by 
Pliny the Jomanes, and in modern language 
the Jumna, upon which the city of Delhi 
(lands. In the Ayeen Akbery the Jomancs is 
called the Jown. Delhi was, at the period of 
this invafion, a place of little importance, ha¬ 
ving been but newly founded, according to 
Feriflita, by Dclu the ufurper of the throne of 
Ilindodan, and uncle of the Poor or Poms, 
who oppofed the forces of Alexander. The 
vaft city of Canouge, or Kinoje, was at that 

time, 
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time, and had been for many fuctefllvc cen¬ 
turies, the imperial refidence of its monarchs; 
and hardly any fad seemed to admit of 
Wronger evidence, than that which Mr, R, in 
the firfl edition of his Memoir, has laboured 
to eftablifh— that the famous Palibothra of 
the ancients is not Halabas, or Allahabad, as 
D'Anville and almoft all modern geographers 
have agreed, but this very ancient capita! of 
Canouge, Late inquiries, however, made on 
the fpot, evince that Palibothra flood on or 
very near the fitc of the prefent Patna, and 
was known to the natives by the name of Pa- 
talipmra. Between the Indus and the Hy- 
dafpes Pliny reckons i2o*nilcs, Mr, R. 135; 
between the Iiydafpes and Hyphafis Pliny 
reckons 390 miles, Mr. R. 350 j between the 
Hyphafis (that is, the part below the conflux 
of the Beah, where Alexander creeled his al¬ 
tars) and the Jomanes is 336 miles, according 
to Mr. R. and thence to the Ganges 112 miles. 

The Ayeen Akbcry having given the re- 
verfe of the diflances between the five rivers of 
the Panjab, by the meafurement of the Indian 
cole, 1 fhall conclude this account of its rivers 
with an extract from that book:* "From the 
Suttuluz to the Beah the diftance is 50 cole ■„ 
from the Beah to the Rauvee lycofe; from 

the 
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the Rauvee to the Jenaub 30 cofe; from the 
Jenaub to the Beirut 20 cofe; from the Behut 
to the Sind 63 cofe," The cofe is about two 
EnglUh miles. 

Returning, after this confidcrabfe digrctlion, 
to the banks of the Indus, as we defcetitl fouth- 
ward along the eaftern ftiore, the map of an¬ 
cient geography exhibits to our view the coun¬ 
try of the Brachmanes, whofe patriotic exer¬ 
tions, in favour of their invaded country, drew 
down upon them the fevers vengeance of the 
Macedonian tyrant; the kingdom of the Sa- 
bracse, a powerful republic according to Cur- 
tiusi of the Sogtlii, in whofe country he built 
another city, which Jie called Alexandria} of 
the Muficani, whofe king, revolting after fub- 
miflion, he ordered to be crucified j of the 
Pnefti, whofe more-determined fcvereign, Oxy- 
canus, died bravely fighting for his country ; 
the rich empire of Sahus, whofe capital of Sin- 
do man a opened its gates without oppofition to 
receive the triumphant conqueror j and, fi¬ 
nally, the noble ifland of Pattala, the prefent 
Tatta, where he con ft railed docks, and refitted 
his fleet, for a ft ill more daring expedition. 

. Of places on the modern map, correfpoud- 
ing in fttuation with that of the people and 
regions above-mentioned, Mr, R, only parti¬ 
cularizes 
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cularizes Bhakor, which, he obferves, anfwersr 
to the pofition and defeription of the country 
of the Muficani ; and Hajacati, now a drear 
or diviiion of Sindy, which he conjectures to 
liave been the territory of Ozycanus: he fub- 
joins, that in Sindomana we may recognize 
the country of Sindy itfelf, or at leaft that 
portion of it thiough which the river Sinde, 
the domeBic appellation of the Indus, Bows in 
the latter part of its courfe. 

Southward of the mouths of the Indus we 
find the CanthiSinus; that is, the Gulph of 
Sindy, or dutch; and the great maritime city 
and port of Barygaza, which likewifa gave its 
name to the neighbouring gulph, now called 
Cambay. Barygaza may be the modern Bar¬ 
gain, or probably Baroach, a city Banding on 
the banks of the river Nerbuddali, the Noina- 
dus of Ptolemy. To this emporium all the 
riches of the peninfula were anciently brought, 
through the Balagaut mountains, from the 
rich and celebrated cities of Tqgara and Plu- 
thana, the Deoghir and Pultanah of the mo¬ 
derns.* On the Sinus Barygazenus Boot! Su* 
para, probably Chitpore, which CelJari us lays 
has been taken for the Ophir of Scripture, 
though others, among whom is Jofcphus.fup- 

pofe 
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pofc it to have been the A urea Cherfonefus, 
becaufe abounding with all the commodities 
which Solomon received from Ophir. Farther 
fouthward is Siinylke Emporium, corrcfpond- 
ing in fituation to Swalley, on the river 
Taptii the ancient Binda. To the fbuih of 
the Simyllx Promontorium, among many 
obfeure cities, we may notice Tyndis, which 
Mr. R. fuppufes to have flood on the fne of 
Goa} Calecaris, the modern Calicut j Bale- 
patm, probably Balipatan; and Byzantium 
and Muz iris, two confidcrablc marts of India, 
but greatly infdled by pirates, as indeed the 
neighbourhood is at this day. Muziris, Mr. R. 
inclines to think” is the modern ftlcrjce or 
Meerzawj Nitiias, the feat of thofe pirates, 
the prefent Newtya; and Barace, Barctlore. 
Below the river Baris were htuated Elan con 
emporium and Cottiora metropolis* at the 
extreme fouthern point, the town and pro¬ 
montory of Co mar, which ani'wers to Cape 
Comorin^ and to the fouth-eaft of that cape 
the great ifland of Tiprobana or Ceyioan. 

Having pafTed round the Coraariaii pro¬ 
montory, called by the Indians Gehal Kama- 
rum, the map of Ptolemy prefents to our 
view the Sinus Colchicus, which is fe para ted 
from the Sinus Agaricus (fo called from 
Vql. I. L Colchi 
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Cole hi and Argari, two cities of commercial 
eminence on the coaft) by the promontory 
df Cory, or Cotis, and near it ftands the 
infula Cory, now called Ramankoil, or the 
temple of Rama. The famous ridge of rocks 
extending from this Lfiand to Manar, on the 
ifland of Ceyloan, called Adam's Bridge, Sir 
W. Jones contends fhould be entitled Rama's 
Bridge * and the prefent name of this pro¬ 
montory and iHand ftrengthens his remark. 
Madura Regia Pandionis mtift doubtlefs mean 
the Madura of modern maps j Nigamma 
metropolis anfwers to Nega-patan ; Chaberi 
Oftia and Chaberi Emporium indisputably 
point out the port of the'river Caveri and 
city of Caveri-patan; Melange, or rather 
Maliarpha Emporium, not far diftant upon 
the coaft, fee ms to be Meliapour, or Mal- 
U a pore, as Hamilton writes it j Puducc, Pul- 
licati and Sobura, Soopour, Entering the 
great Sinus Gangetieus, or GuJph of Bengal, 
we find Cotto-bara, perhaps DevUcotta, or 
Cotta-patan) and Sippora, plainly Narfipoor, 
Mefolla marks the diftrlft of Mafuiipatanj 
Cocola is undoubtedly Cicacole; and Cofamba 
anfwers in fituation to BaJafore. Near the 
mouths of the Ganges were feated the 

Calingse, 
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Calinga. A city denominated Calingipaiam 
is marked on Mr. R.’s map* and it is not 
impoflible that the oncc-imprcgnable fort refs 
of Callingcr, in the Soobah of Allahabad, 
of fo great antiquity, that the Ayeen Akbery 
fays * “ no one can tell by whom it was 
founded,” might have owed to them its name 
and evidence. 

The Ganga Regia of Ptolemy, Mr. R. in¬ 
forms us, has been fuppofed to be Gour or 
Lucknowti, whole exteufive -and ftupendous 
ruins item to jollify the alien ion; and higher 
up on the main ftream of the Ganges the two 
moft potent nations of India, the Gangaride* 
and the Prafii, or, as Ptolemy calls them, 
Prafiatse, had their rcfidcnce. Athenagarum, 
from its fituation, Mr, R. fuppofes to be 
Oude; the Uxenrius Mom, the hills of 
Bund etc unci and Baharj Maliba, Matura; 
Panafla, Panna, the famous diamond mine* 
and Palibothra, Pataliputra, or Patna. Of 
the Gangaridcs, who are fometimes called 
Calling* Ganga rid*, from being intermixed 
with the Calingte, Gangia Regia was pro¬ 
bably the capital; but the great city of 
Palibothra, which not only gave law- but 
name to a vaft furrounding diftriff, was the 

L % celebrated 
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celebrated metropolis of the Prafii, They 
were, indeed, frequently denominated thence 
Falibothri, and their king Faiibothrus; 
and fo formidable were they in the field, that 
the foldiers of Alexander, as we have before 
hinted, terrified at the accounts brought to 
them of their intrepidity and refources, re- 
fufed to pafs the Hyphafis, and advanced to 
the banks of the Ganges, even when within 
twelve days march of that river. 

With refpeft to the nations that inhabited 
the inland regions of the pcmnlula, nothing 
dccifive can be ascertained concerning them 
from the accounts of authors commonly 
called elafiical; for, as the Greeks had very 
imperfeft and inadequate ideas of the parts 
of India which they did traverfe, it is not to 
be fuppofed they could arrive at any very 
authentic Information concerning the parts 
which they did not explore. To this dearth 
of geographical knowledge, their total igno¬ 
rance of the Indian language not a little con¬ 
tributed; and them fondnefs for moulding 
foreign names to a Grecian form has added 
much to the confufion in which both the 
hiflory and geography of that people are in¬ 
volved, This cuftom was fo prevalent among 
them, that Sir William Jones has remarked 

that 
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that there is hardly an* Afiatic word, befide 
Por, or Porus, which they have not cor¬ 
rupted. Who, indeed, could have imagined, 
that* out of Ucha, * the name of an Indian 
nation, Oxydracie. a compound Greek word, 
fi gnlfying foarp-fightei t fhotild have been 
formed and applied in their biftory to that 
people; that Gogra fllould be converted Into 
Agoramis, and Renas into Aornus? By in¬ 
dulging their fancy in this romantic manner, 
they have thrown difficulties, almoft infupe- 
rable, in the way of the geographer and the 
hiftorian; and they have nearly defeated the 
end which their vanity had iu view, by 
obfeuring their bright eft exploits, and giving 
their victories almoft the air of fiction. In- 
ftead, therefore, of engaging farther in ufe- 
lefs difeuffions relative to the names and 
fituation of the various inferior cities of 
ancient India, let m direct our attention to 
the capital; an objeit at once magnificent 
and interefting, and of which their accounts 
are more particular as well as more uniform. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the Extent and Grandeur cf the City ef Pali- 
hcthra , the fuppofei Capital cf ancient India, 
according to the clajfical Writert of Greece 
and Rome. — Mhe Accountt given by Oriental 
Writers of the Magnificence of Carnage, its 
Metropolis in lefs remote Mr as. — A Jhort 
hifioricd Account <f the Capitals of Delhi, 
Lahore, and Agra . 

ft i J- 

T HE riches, the fplendour, and magni¬ 
tude, of m capital are the moft de- 
cifivc proof of the extended commerce, the 
power, and confequencc, of an empire. In 
reviewing the ancient glory of each fuceeflive 
metropolis of India, n-c fhail he led to ad¬ 
mire the genius and induftry of that cele¬ 
brated people, and the wifdom and policy 
of their governors, who raifed it to that 
degree of fuperior eminence. 

Although it be now determined that Pa- 
libothra and Canotige were not the fame 
capitals, yet the circumftances that led to 

that 
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that conjcdure are very ftrong, and deferve 
fome notice. 

Palibothra is placed on the map* of Pto¬ 
lemy in the ayth degree of north latitude: 
in Mr. R.’s map Canouge is fixed in latitude 
2.f 3', an i n con fider able difference indeed, 
when we recoiled that the one is the moft 
ancient and the other the mod modem map 
extant. Indeed it is worthy of remark, and 
greatly to the honour of Ptolemy’s fidelity, 
that, on a companion of the latitudes of five 
different places between the Indus and Ganges, 
Mr. R. found the greateft difference to be 
only twelve miwutes between the latitudes v 
of that geographer and his own. Palibothra, 
he obferved, in the former edition of his 
Memoir, f is placed by Ptolemy between th* 
towns of Maliba on the weft and Athena- 
garum on the call. The latitude given for 
Palibothra is within three miles of that of 
Canouge: now the latitudes of Maliba and 
Athenagarum are nearly thofe of Matura 
and Audiah, or Oudc ; and the proportional 
diftances of the former from Palibothra 
anfwer minutely to thofe of the latter from 
Canouge. 

L 4 
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But the great circumdance that itemed to 
place the fuppofmon of Mr. R. beyond all 
doubt was, the relation given us of the 
adonifhing opulence and fplendour of Pali- 
bothra in all the ancient writers of foreign 
extraction, and the corroborating teftimony 
of the native hi dor j an s of India, in regard to 
Canouge, who, in their defeription of this 
great city, dll tis with the toft led notions of 
its power, extent, population, and grandeur. 
Mr. R. has prefenred us with a curiory ac¬ 
count of both thole cities* but I ihall take 
a more extenfjve retrofpetd of the hiftory of 
thofe celebrated places, and con fider what 
may be collected from writers of mod ancient 
date, compared with more modern accounts. 
Pliny, fpeaking of the capital of the Prafii, 
fays: " Omnium in India prope, non ntedo in hoc 
tradiu, potentiam daritatemque anttcedunt Prafii , 
amplijfitna urbe diiijjimitque Palibotro” * Pto* 
lemy denominates it fioo-JUMv, the 

royal Palibotlira * and Strabo.-p from the ac¬ 
count of Megadhenes, who had been there, 
particularizes its fttuation, extent, and di- 
menftons. He afferts that it was fituated at 
the conflux of another river with the Ganges; 
that its figure was quandrangular; that in 

length 
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length it was eighty Ltadia, in breadth fifteen 
ftadia; that it had a fortification of wood, 
with turrets for the archers to (hoot from, 
and was furrounded by a v-jft ditch, as well 
for the fake of defence as to receive the filth 
of fo large a city, 

Arrian * calls it ttsAjp the 

greateft city among the Indians; and adds, 
that it was fi tuated at the point of con- 
fluence of the Erannaboa and the Ganges, 
By the Erannaboa he is fuppofed to have 
meant the jomanes, and he writes the word 
' Palimbothra. He gives the lame number of 
ftadia for its length and breadth as Strabo; 
mentions the prodigious fofle, whofe breadth 
was i£<jeirx*fpn, fex jug fruin, and forty- five feet 
deep, that there were on its walls five hundred 
and ieventy towers, and that it had fixty-five 
gates. Such is the account given of the city 
itfelf by thofe ancient geographers* by Pliny 
and Arrian. 

Of the vaft power and military forces of 
the reigning fovereigns of Pahbothra we 
find particular menrion made in the hiftorians 
Diodorus Siculus, in Curtius, in Jultin, and 
Plutarch, from whofe accounts we ihould be 
led to think that the kings of the Praefii 

and 
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and Gangarides, oil any national emergency, 
confUntly united their armies, or at leaft 
were joined in the ftri&eft bonds of alliance, 
for their names are invariably mentioned to¬ 
gether. The king of "the Gangarides was 
mod probably a rajah tributary to the fu- 
preroe rajah of Paltbothra, or, as was for¬ 
merly conjectured, Canouge. 

Diodorus* informs us, that, when Alexan¬ 
der had paiTd the Hyptvafis, he was inform¬ 
ed, that, if he continued his progrefs towards 
the Ganges, after eroding a delert of twelve 
(Curt jus lays eleven) days journey, he would 
jnect on the banks of that river the moft 
formidable fovereign of India, called Xam* 
branes, king of the Gangarides, a name 
which fee ms here intended to include both 
nations, at the head of an army of twenty 
thou find horl'c, two hundred ihoufand foot, 
two thoufand chariots of war, and four 
thoufand fighting elephants. Curtins calls -j- 
tbe king of the Gangarides and Pharr a (is, 
by which he mull mean the Prafians of other 
writer^ Agrammcs, afferts that he guarded 
the frontiers of his dominions with twenty 
thoufand horie and two hundred thoufand 
foot, and that he could bring into the field 

two 
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two thou land chariots and three thoufand 
elephants. Plutarch* computes the power 
and forces of thefe mighty kings at a ftill 
more extravagant ratej for he fays, their 
combined army amounted to eighty thou land 
horfe, two hundred thoufand foot, eighty 
thou fund aimed chariots, anti fix thoufand 
elephants of war. Convinced that the mag¬ 
nitude of thefe forces would appear incredible 
to his readers, he allures them it was no idle 
report i for that Sandrocottus (the Sinfar- 
chund of Ferifhtah's Indian hiftory), who 
was then but a youth, and faw Alexander in 
his camp, feme y&irs afterwards conquered 
all thefe countries with an army of fix 
hundred thoufand men i and bought the 
friend Ihi p of Seleucus, the fuccefTor of Alex* 
ander, with a prefent of five hundred ele¬ 
phants. Sandrocottus told the amhaUadors 
of Seleucus, that the prince at that time 
reigning was detefted for his cruelty and 
defpifed for the meannefs of his extraction ; 
and that mod probably, if Alexander had 
pufhed on to the Ganges, he would have 
been victorious over him, from the general 
diilaffection that reigned among his troops. 

Curtius 
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Curtins * relates the fame rircurnftance of 
Agrammes, which word is perhaps only a 
corruption of Xambrancs j adding, that his 
father was of the bafeft rank of plfebefans, 
and with great difficulty fubfifted by follow¬ 
ing the occupation of a barber 5 but that 
having, from the beauty of his perfon, at¬ 
tracted the notice of the reigning queen, 
ffie had exalted him to a /hare of her bed ; 
in return for, which inftance of royal eon- 
dcfcenfion, the ungrateful wretch had mur¬ 
dered his fovertign, ufurped her kingdom, 
and mafTaered the lawful heir of the throne, 
to make way for the elevation of his own fon 
to empire* 

juthn-f- gives to Alexander the honour of 
Conquering the Gangarides, but mentions 
another nation by the name of Cuphites 
(Gnevius his commentator thinks it ffiould 
be Sophites, but both are probably miftaken 
in the name), who were ready to engage 
him with two hundred thoulhnd horfe, but 
with whom his harafled foldiers refilled to 
fight, demanding to be led back to their 

f r ? ■ ■ i. 
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native country, that their mangled and ema¬ 
ciated carcafb might at laft find reft in the 
fepulchres of their fathers. 

But it is now time to inquire whether the 
accounts given us of Canouge, by the Oriental 
hiftoiians, in any degree equal the lofty de¬ 
scription of Palibothra above-recited. 

The fame elegant and learned Abul Fazil, 
who, at the command of Sultan Akhef, 
compiled tire Ayecn Akbery, alfo t ran dated, 
by the defiie of his maftcr, the famous In¬ 
dian hiftoricai poem called the ivlahabbarat, 
or Hiftory of the great War. In the Mahab- 
barat, Owde, the capital of a province of 
the fame name to athe north-eaft of Bengal, 
is laid to have been the firft regular impe¬ 
rial city of Hindoftan. It was built in the 
reign of Krifhsn, one of the mod ancient 
rajahs, a name which is likewife applied to a 
deity of the Hindoos. ” That ancient city,*’ 
fays Sir W. Jones, in the Afiatic Refearclies,* 
« extended, if we may believe the Bramins, 
over a line of ten yojans, or about forty 
miles; and the prefent city of Lucknow was 
only a lodge for one of its gates. It is fup- 
pofed to have been the birth-place of Rama." 

The 
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The Ayecn Akbery * reports Owde to have 
been in ancient time 14S cois in length and 
36 cofs in breadth. According to the Mi- 
habbarat, Owde continued the imperial city 
during the fpace of about fifteen hundred 
years, when one of the princes of the dy- 
nafty of the Surajahs, a race who boafted 
their name and defeent from the Sun, erected 
upon the banks of the Ganges the great city 
of Canouge, the circumference of whofe walls 
is there faid to have been fifty cofs, or one 
hundred miles. 

This event took place about the year 1000, 
before the Chriftian sera. The iimplc and 
pure worfhip of the Dfeity, preicribed by 
Brahma, is faid about ,this period to have 
degenerated into an idolatrous veneration of 
the hoft of heaven and the elements of 
nature. Temples and images were credited, 
and facred rites inftituted, in honour of the 
memory of heroes eminent in arts or fuc- 
ccfsful in war j and Canouge was adorned 
with the lofty edifices raifed by royal vanity 
and vulgar fuperftition. 

Sinkol, a native of Canouge, and the third 
emperor in fuccdEon after the eatinftion of 
the dynifty above*mentioned, is aliened, in 

the 
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the fame book, ro have kept up an army, 
whole magnitude greatly exceeds, in the 
number of foot and horfc, the forces enu¬ 
merated by Plutarch j and in that of elt^ 
phants, it is remarkable, exactly equals the 
amount dated by Diodorus Siculus. Sinkol 
brought into the field againft Affrafiah, king 
of Perfia, four thou land elephants of war, a 
hundred thou land horfe, and four hundred 
thoufand foot* a force which, except in thd 
number of elephants, ought not to be thought 
incredible, fince (not to mention Xerxes’s 
million) Timur is acknowledged to have had 
at one time nine hundred thoufand men ill 
the field j fince AuPengzeb, in this century, 
maintained a (landing force of five hundred 
thoufand men j fince the army which follow* 
ed Mahommed Shah to the plains of Kama! 
was fo vaft as to defy computation, and, ac¬ 
cording to the ft rang exp refit on of a modem 
writer, “ to bi famithed by its own num* 
bers j” and fince a Soobahdar of the Deem, 
aim oft in our own times, could bring into 
the field an army of eighty thoufand horfe and 
two hundred thoufand foot. 

The fon and fuceefibr of Sinkol dying 
without iffue to inherit the throne, we are 
told Canouge was involved in civil difrac¬ 
tions : 
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tions: but afterwards we find Ddu, the 
founder ofi Delhi, reigning in peace and 
fplendour upon its throne, till invaded by the 
ufurper Four (the father of that Poms who 
was the antagonift of Alexander), who took 
him prifoner, and ravaged his metropolis, but 
feems not to have made it the feat of his 
empire. 

Sinfarchund. or Sandrocottus, the fucceflbr 
ot Porua, who took advantage of the con-* 
vulfed /fate of the empire, occafioned by that 
invafion, to raiic himfelf to the throne, at 
the head of an immenfe army, reftorefl to 
Ganouge the honour of being the capital of 
Idindoftan, and received# there the ambafla- 
dors of Seleucus, the fuceeffor of Alexander, 
among whom was Megafthenes, the pjinct- 
pal negotiator between the two monarch*, 
about three hundred years before the Chrirtian 
ara. jona, the feeond in fucteflion from 
Sinfarchund, is faid not onJyto have reigned 
himfelf in great tranquillity at Ganouge, but 
his pofterity afterwards are related to have 
peaceably poffefTed the throne during a period 
of ninety years. 

CalHan Chund, a warlike and fanguinajy 
prince, who reigned over Hindoftan about 
170 years before Chrift, and may poffibly 

be 
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I# the Demetrius of Juftin/* is faid in Ferifh- 
tah to have been driven, on account of his 
tyranny, from the throne, by a general in- 
lurrcdion of the rajahs dependent upon his 
authority. With him the regular empire of 
India may be laid to have fallen ; for, after 
this event, many years of difeord and anarchy 
enfued, and each more powerful rajah became 
alternately a competitor for the fupreme au¬ 
thority. 

A long period of obfcurity in the hiltory 
of the kings of Canougc now fucceedsj but 
in this dearth of Indian hiftory we may 
derive a glimmering of information from the 
Roman annalsj where we are informed, that. 
In the time of Auguftus, an Indian embaffy 
arrived at Rome from a monarch of the name 
of Pom, who boafted in his letters that 
fix hundred kings or rajahs were tributary 
to him-, which, if tru* could only be true 
of the fupreme lord or emperor of Hmdoftan. 
Now Jana in Ferilhtah is laid to have been 
a rand nephew of Four-,' and it is not rni- 
poffible that one of the lame family might 
have headed the rebellious rajahs, and diced 
the fupreme dominion once more in iris own 
martial line. This dhquifition, however, more 
Voi. I. M pr»P«'y 

* Set Juftin, lib. xU. «£■ 
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properly belongs to the general hidory of 
India, than to this abridged account of Ca- 
nouge and its kings. I iliall therefore pals 
on to the reign of Bafdeoj that monarch, 
who, according both to Perfian and Hindoo 
writers, entertained in this capital Baharam 
Gore, king of Iran, or Perfia, who had 
come, in the difgiiile of a merchant, to ex¬ 
plore the truth of what he had heard con¬ 
cerning its vaft opulence and the grandeur 
of its monarch. In the neighbourhood of 
this city he is faid to have met with a wild 
elephant, who in the feafon of luft had 
rulhed furioufly from the woods, and, attack¬ 
ing Baharam, was llain by him. The celebrity 
he acquired by this feat was the means of 
his introduction to the notice of the king, 
at whofe court he was known by fome nobles 
who had been in Perfia, and reluctantly con- 
llrained to ailume his proper character, in 
which he was treated with the ucnioft mag¬ 
nificence, and in the end efpou&i the only 
daughter of the Indian monarch.* 

Who were the two Phraotes, father and 
fon, who reigned in India when Apollonius 
Tyanaeus, according to his biographer Phi- 
loftratus, vifited that country in the firit cen¬ 
tury, 

■ Mirkfaocid apud Tmk* f p. 13$, and Fmfhtibi p, i] + 
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tury, the fcanty records we have of Indian 
affairs at this period will not guide us in deter¬ 
mining; they were, however, probably among 
the number of thole more formidable rajahs, 
who, during the civil commotions, rofetothe 
imperial diadem. The fame Phi loft rat us in¬ 
forms us, that the kingdom of the ancient 
Forus, on the weftern fide of India, was at the 
fame time governed by Maadrus. I take the 
kingdom of Mfndrus to have been that of 
Delhi, which was about this time rifing into 
great eminence as the rival metropolis of Ca- 
nouge. 

Leaving for future confideratiotf-thc dubious 
names and characters of the fucceflbrs of thefb 
princes in the ibvereignty of India, mentioned 
either by Indian or Roman hiflorians, we com* 
to the reign of Rhamdeo Rhator, or the Ma- 
ratta, who in the beginning of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, after a campaign of five months, having 
fubdued near five hundred rebellious rajahs 
and zemeendars, entered Canougc in the 
pomp and triumph of a conqueror. In me¬ 
mory of his victories, he made a magnificent 
feRival for his army in that metropolis, and 
divided among his ibldicrs the fpoils of the 
vanquifhed rajahs, dillributing to each forty 
pieces of gold, and throwing to the populace 

M 2 a 
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a third part of the amazing booty. He reign* 
cd fifty-four years in Canougc, and feems to 
have cftabliihed the empire on a new and more 
permanent bafss. 

The Jaft king of Canougc, confidercd as the 
metropolis of a great empire, was Maldeo, 
who likewife added the kingdom of Delhi 
to his dominion. In his reign, that is, in 
the beginning of the fixth century, we are 
told that this city was grofrn io populous, 
that there were in it thirty thoufand (hops 
in which areca or beetle-nut,* which the 
Hindoos almoft univerially ufe as the Euro¬ 
peans do tobacco, was fold; and fixty thou¬ 
sand bands of muficians and fingers, who 
paid a tax to the government, refided there: 
from which circumfiance we may judge of the 
great extent, and, it may be added, the diffi- 
pation, of this renowned capita]. 

From this period we read no more of 
Canouge as the metropolis of Hindoftan; 
for, MaJdco dying at the end of foity years, 
and having no iflue, every petty rajah again 
rendered himfelt independent in his govern¬ 
ment, 

* to tlw Ayecu Altbci)' it ii Lud, thu the Soob»h of Ajn, j B 
.r * tich Canouge iLniij, b remarkable ibr producing very cictllcnt 
fetelicJeaf, la die Cimr book, tinder Sircar Kiddie, [p, 41,) 
the reader will oofiee Put rr alt and Pn rr r a i tmui. 
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ment. It ftill continued, however, a very 
magnificent city; its rajah poilcfkd the firft 
rank, both of civil and military drihnehon; 
and we find his name particularly mentioned 
among the five great rajahs who united to 
oppole the firft invafion of Subudagi, or 
Sabektckin, as the Arabians, and D’Herbelot 
after them, write the word. When Sultan 
Mahmud Gaznavi, about the year too©, pe¬ 
netrated through the mountains of Tibet, 
and inverted Canouge, he is laid theie to 
have I ecu a city which railed its head to the 
firmament, and which in ftrength and ftruc- 
tore might juftly.boaft to have no equals 
We are informed that its reigning fovereigp. 
Rajah Korrah, affcfted to live in great pomp 
and fplendour, but that, not being prepared 
for fo unexpected an attack, he lurrendered 
iiimielf and his city to the lulun, who ftaiu 
In Ganouge three thys.f Thus Canougc at 
length became an appendage to the great em¬ 
pire ertablifhed by Mahmud, from its capital 
Gazna, called Gaznavide i and we read little 
more of it worthy notice in the dome ft ic 
hiftory of India, 

Turning to the Ay«n Akbery, and look- 
in? for Canougc, under the Soobah in which 

M 5 ^ 
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il is fituated, I find nothing defcriptlve of 
its antient extent and grandeur, but only the 
corroborative intelligence, that, ** In ancient 
times* Kinojc was the capital city of Hin- 
doftannor is there any hiftorica! account, 
as ufual, added to the fhort geographical 
Jketch of the province. There is, however, 
a valuable fragment ‘of hiftory annexed to the 
account of the Soobah of Delhi, which will 
be of material fervice to me in the fubfetjumt 
page*: and in that hitlory there is an allufion 
to a fovereign of Canouge, which feems to 
prove, notwithftandmg the evidence I have 
cited to the contrary, that (6 late as the year 
58S of the Hegira, or A. D. 1192, the rajah 
of Canouge was flrill the fupreme fbvereign 
of the empire of Hindoftan. Indeed it ex- 
prefsly affirms it of Rajah jychund, the prince 
then reigning j but whether that prince af- 
ccnded the throne by hereditary right or by 
violence is not to be afeertained. It is indeed 
a beautiful ftory, and, though fomewhat ro¬ 
mantic towards the conclufion, fully proves 
the abfolute dependance of all the inferior 
rajahs upon the monarch of Canouge, This, 
however, is by no means the only evidence 
which that book (applies in favour of the 
fuppofition that Canouge was once the im¬ 
perial 
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ptrial city, not only of a valt kingdom on the 
Ganges, as is conje&ured by Mr. Kennel, 
but of all Hindoftan. Although the rajah 
of Guzzurat, as that gentleman obligingly 
informed me, might have been the Balhara 
of Edrifi, yet that, in the early periods of 
the Hegira, even the remote kingdom of Guz- 
siurat was dependant on the lovereign of 
Canouge is manifeft from the hiftory there 
given of that Soubah, in which it is exprefsly 
aflerted, upon the authority of Hindoo an¬ 
nals, that in A. H. 154. Bunfrai became the 
firft independent monarch of Guzzurat, and 
Aat the eariieft effort of his rebellion was 
ihe sit “ of fiaaing* the royal treafure which 
was going to Canonge." If the historical 
accounts in the Ayeen Akbery are not to be 
depended upon, where is authenticity to be 
found ? We muft at kail be guided by them 
until we can obtain others more genuine; and 
1 ihall ever be happy to improve and correct 
my hiltory by them, when in my power to 
acquire more certain documents. 

Tlie Oriental writers are exuavagant m 
their accounts of the immenfe wealth acqui¬ 
red by Mahmud in his expedition agamit 

M 4 Caiiouge. 
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Canouge.* They lay that India was then 
divided among fever a 1 kings, of which one 
who had the title of Balhara, a word iignify- 
ing king of kings, and reigned at Canouge, 
was the chief. They .irnnn the conqueit of 
the kingdom of Ralhara, which at length lie 
accomplished, to he the moit iiluftrioo of all 
his exploits; and enumerate the immtnfe 
wealth and the incredible number of (laves 
he carried back to Gazna, D'llerbelot, in 
copying thofe writers, as I lliall hereafter, 
prove, has mls-fpelt the word Kinoje ;-f he 
writes it Kifmje, anil has ted the authors of 
the Modern L'niverfal Hiftpry, who verbally 
translate the article from the Bibliotheque 
Orientate, into the fame error. 

Sir William Jones, £ fpeaking of this part 
of India, fays: <c The ancient fyftem of go¬ 
vernment which prevailed in this country 
feems to have been perfectly feudal; all the 
territories were governed by rais, or rajahs, 

w’ho 

* Snerifeddin. in hi? Life of Timur Bee, Mcniiom a Fejfu.fi 
liiflery of Mahmud T j Indian inenriion*, exiled Vemini, irlsieh 
jurtkoluly cekfatata hi, tanqudt cf Cdmiuge. Timur Bee, 
vol. iL p. jtf, 

f See D'Herbeioc an the articlt Mahmud Gaziuvi; am] the 
Modon UmnHilt. t<j 1. i*L p. i 7 i t £nt Svo. edit, 

i Short Hid. of Alia, p, ja. 
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who held their lands of a fupreme lord called 
Belharj the feat of whofe refidence was the 
city of Canouge, now in ruins." The paiFage 
in the Ayeen Akbery, referred to above, ex¬ 
hibits a curious proof of this feudal de¬ 
pendant of the fuhordinate rajahs, and the 
mcdfttgr of their paying homage in perfon, at 
Rated periods, to the fupreme Bclhar j for, at 
a great feftival or facrifice called Raifoo,* at 
which all the rajahs of Himloftan were 
obliged to attend, and of which the meaneft 
offices, “ even to the duties of the fcullery,” 
were performed by rajahs j Pithowra, the 
rajah of Delhi, fipm contempt of the fove- 
reign, not attending, 14 that the feftival might 
not he incomplete,” an effigy in gold of die 
abfcnt rajah was formed, and, by way of 
retorted contempt, alhgned the ignoble office 
of porter of the, gate. The raffinefs of 
Pithowra in the end coft him his crown and 
his life. 

The ruins of Canougc, Mr. Rennet ob- 
ferves, arc even at this day of very great 
extent ■, and, from tlxe evidence thus col¬ 
lected together, and apparently inapplicable 
to any other place on that fide of India, 
it appeared to me fufficiently manifbft that 

Canougo 


* Eiifixa, (he fame fc*f( of which we read in the Mihabinni, 
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Canouge was indifputabfj the Falibothra of 
the ancients. That idea, however, being now 
abandoned, we can only fdve the difficulty by 
fuppofmg, with the Memoir, that it is poffible 
both cities might have been occaftonally ufed 
as capitals of the Prafli, as Delhi and Agra 
have been in the later periods of the empire in 
general j and that, in the accounts given of 
them by foreigners, they have been frequently 
confounded together, br the one miftaken for 
the other. 

The city of Delhi, according to Ferifhtah, 
was founded by Del a, the ufurper of the 
throne of Hindoftan, about 300 years before 
the commencement of the Chrirtian Z5ra$ but, 
according to the more probable account of the 
Ayecn Akbery,* Aurungpaul, of the Tenorc 
tribe, was its real founder, in the year 429 
of the $ra of Bickcrmajit,^ an sera not great¬ 
ly diflSrnilar from that of (Thrift It was for 
a feries of ages governed by its own rajahs, 
wlio feem to have had confiderable weight in 
the empire, and to have been very active in 
repelling both the ancient Pcrfian and more 
modern Mohammedan invaders of Hindoflan. 
They were del'cended from, and were for fomc 

time 

* Ayrau Akbtty, rai. ii. p at, 

i BrckerOijjitfienriUjed m tlie firil century of the Chriltiac arjL 
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time tributary to, the great rajahs of Lahore, 
of the race of Bal, or Paw l, a name cele¬ 
brated for valour in the* heroic hiftories of 
the country ; this family is denominated Jd- 
pal by FeriQitah, but Gcbal by D’Herbelot, 
from other hillorians of the Gaznavide Sul¬ 
tans, By this appellation the latter di(Hn- 
gui flies * 11 Is plat puijfnnt rvi de i'Indsjian 
and in another place calls him, “ Bat, fih 
d'Andkal, efiimd Is plus rich si Is plus puijant 
rot de tout l'Ikdostan.” I think there can 
hardly be a doubt, when we consider their great 
military fame and their place of refideuce, 
but that this long,, hereditary, and illuflrious, 
race of Bal, or Paul, was the fame as that of 
Porus, fo often mentioned by claflkal writers* 

1 3m aware, however, that Bal (whence the 
word Bal-hara.'f* or the greelejl lord, is form¬ 
ed) may he only a title of regal diftinciion, 
and was fomeumes ufurped by the fovercigns 
of other Soobahs. Twenty princes of this 
fine are particularly faid, in the Ayeen Ak- 
bery, to have enjoyed in regular fucceffion, for 
437 years, the throne of Dcllu, nor yet impc- 

rial. 

* BMinhcqa* Orienci]^ p. 354. 

f E At N Alt A i* derived either from die Perfiart Ball a, * 
or the Arabic Bal p W; Maha, migfoj $ and R#i P et Rau* 
Jvwrtff*, Many Vztian word* arc btendW vrilh UflfcxctL 
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rial. An extenfive territory to the north and 
fouth of Delhi was i'ubjccf to the control of 
its rajah, fince \vc read in Ferifhtah, that the 
ancient and hallowed cities both of Tarmafar 
(the Tanafis of Ptolemy) and Muttra, or Ma. 
tura, (the Methora of Pliny,) fituated only 
thirty-fix miles north of Agra, and ftill a con- 
fiderable city, were under his jurilditirion and 
protection. The laft of its native princes, 
according to the Ayeen Akbery, was Pithowra, 
from whole family it was conquered by the 
Mohammedan Have Cuttub, or Cothbcdden 
Ibek, as he is called by Herb el at, who made 
Delhi the capital of the vag empire which he 
eftabiiflied in Hind oft an. The prince from 
whom it was immediately taken is faid by 
Ferifhtab to have been called Cmdij and, as 
whenever I quote this author I always feek 
for collateral evidence, in Marco Polo's In¬ 
dian Travels I find mention made of a rajah 
oi the fame name, who is affirmed to have 
been the chief of the four great kings who 
then reigned in the peninfula. Candi loft his 
throne nearly at the expiration of the twelfth 
century:* Marco Polo vifiied India about the 
middle of the thirteenth century; and It is 
not improbable that the exiled family, though 

unable 

* Sec M* Tfa«|i h Campbell 1 * tJirfanof Hams, tqU. p . 611 . 
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unable to oppofe the torrent of Mohammedan 
fuccefs, might ftill retain fuffitcient vigour and 
refources to fecure a refpeilable territory in the 
fouthern regions of that extenfive country. 
That the defendants of the race of Ba! did 
retire fouthward, from the exterminating fury 
of the Mohammedans, feems to be apparent, 
from what Mr.Chambers, in the Aftatic Re- 
fearchcs, has related 'concerning the extenfive 
and ruinous remains of a vaft city near Sadras, 
on the Coromandel coaft, now called Mavali- 
puram, but which he contends in Sanfcreet 
might have been written Mahabalipur, or the 
city of the great-Bali. The greater part of 
thefe ruins has been corroded and wafhed 
away by the violent inroad of the fca, on 
whole border they nowftand; but from which 
it is probable they were in former ages fituated 
at a confiderable diftance. The more ancient 
inhabitants of the place now living remember 
when a far greater number of pagodas than at 
ptefent appear raifed their heads above the 
water, which, being covered with copper, and 
probably gilt, rdiefed the rays of the rifmg 
fun, and diffufed a glory over the ocean, that 
feemed to indicate how wide, and at the fame 
time how magnificent, where the ruins it con¬ 
cealed. A city alfo, called Balipatna, ftands 

on 
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on the Malabar coart, which may be considered 
as an additional proof to what is recorded in 
D'Anville, from Edrifi, of the extenfive power 
and dominion of this very ancient race. 

While I am upon the fubjedl of thefe an¬ 
cient monuments of Indian grandeur, foeagerly 
and fo laudably inveftigated by the gentlemen 
who compofc the Aftatic Society at Calcutta, 
as containing irrefragable teftimony in fup- 
port and elucidation of many great hirtorical 
but doubtful points. Such as occur in almoll: 
every page of the Indian annals, let me not 
forget to remark, that the fame book contains 
a grant of land, bearing < 3 ate twenty-three 
years before the commencement of the Chrif- 
tian era, of one of the rajahs of this very 
name, who is ftyled Deb Paul Deb, equally 
inftrudUve to the hi dorian and in terc fling to 
the antiquary. Among much other curious 
and ufeful information, of which I hope here¬ 
after to avail myfelf, this Paul is faid to have 
been the fon of Dliarmo Paul, who married 
the daughter of a celebrated rajah called Poro 
Bal i and the union of two fuch words in the 
lame name, and that the name of a rajah of 
eminence, will, I hope, refeue my former con- 
feature from any feverc animadverfions. 


Delhi 
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Delhi is fituated in latitude z8“ 37'. If we 
may believe the Mahahbarat, it ftands upon 
the fite of a molt ancient city, called InderpuE, 
in times juftly reputed fabulous the metropolis 
of the country. The Ay ecu Akbery, how* 
ever, confirms this account, exprefsly alTerting 
that Delhi is a very ancient city, ,f and was 
formerly called Jnderput ” Delhi role to re¬ 
nown. as the glory of Canouge declined. Its 
confequence as an imperial city increafcd with 
that of the Mohammedan dynally, vi^hieh bears 
its name, and it continued to fiouriih as one 
of the mart fplendid cities of Alia, and as the 
un Availed metropolis of Hindoftaii, under all 
the fultans of the Gaznavide, the Gauride, 
and Charazmian* dyn allies. Each fuccelBve 
monarch adorned this envied city with fome 
fignal memorial of royal magnificence, it was 
furrounded with beautiful gardens and aroma¬ 
tic groves j and was filled with innumerable 
edifices, eredted for the purpofes of commerce, 
appropriated to the diffufion of feience, or de¬ 
voted to the fanctities of religion. 

At the period of the invafion of Timur 
Bee, Delhi Is faid to have arrived at a point ot 
diftindlion In regard to its unequalled wealth 
and extended commerce, which it never after 
reached, Shcrifcddin, the Perfian Uiftorian of 

his 
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his life, dcferibes that capital* as confining 
of three cities, which he denominates Seiri, 
Cehanpenah, and Old Delhi. Seiri was in¬ 
verted with a ftrong circular wall $-f- OJd Delhi, 
or the ancient Inderput, had like wife a circu¬ 
lar wall, but far more confidcrable in extent, 
Oehanpenah occupied the fpace between the 
two cities, and was confidcrably larger than 
either: the walls by which it was fortified 
running on each fide in parallel lines, and 
connecting the two former cities. The me¬ 
tropolis, thus formed of three great cities, 
fpread over a very wide extent of ground - } 
and, according to Sherifeddin, had no left ^ian 
thirty, others fay fifty, gates. It was cele¬ 
brated, lie informs us, for a mofque of arto- 
nifliing dimenfions, and for a palace of admi¬ 
rable magnificence* which was erected by Ma- 
ltk Jon a, an ancient king of India, and was 
ornamented with a thoufand marble columns.^ 

The 

• See SbflnfchiiiiA 1 * Timur Ecc* voLii* p. 6j- 
f In the Ajtcu AklKxy Seiri L laid to have been bulk by Sul¬ 
im AE'adKti* 

t Mr. Findi* one of the firft and molt refprdlabte viuunti of 
IrAh in the lift century, in ckferihtng iberuini of Old DcfMg par- 
tkdadiea the re main* of ibis augul.t pik, which it thj: period* 
(1609,) little more than zqtf yean after Timtit s s invaii&fi, waJ 
fflouidered away to what he calls " a mat caicaCe* worn out, and 
di. Figured co the kft degree. 11 Harris"; Voyages* voh L p. j 3 S- 
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The Perfian authors are lavifh in their praifes 
of this great and beautiful metropolis. The 
feat of voluptuoufnefs, and the central repo- 
fitory of whatever the vafi traffic, carried on by 
the Indian merchants with Perfia, Arabia, and 
China, produced* it abounded with coftly ra¬ 
rities of every kind; the tribute of the moll 
iiiftant climes, the labour of the mod Ikilful 
artificers. But a favage conqueror now ap¬ 
proached, before whom the pride of India and 
the delight of her tbvefeigns tnuft bow the 
head. Through a dduge of human blood, 
ihed in his progrefs from Samarcand to India, 
and frefti from the unprovoked mafia ere of 
100,000 captive Hindoos, who were left ex¬ 
piring almoft beneath its walls, the mercilefs 
Timur prefied on to its deftmttlon. He en¬ 
tered the cky in triumph* on the 4th of Ja¬ 
nuary, 1399. The great ftandard of the Tar¬ 
tarian empire was immediately erected on its 
walls; and the ufurper, hated upon the throne 
of India, in all the pride of conquefl:, received 
the profir ate ohei lance of the nobility of both 
nations. The royal elephants and rhinoceros, 
adorned with rich trappings of gold and fitver, 
were brought to the foot of the throne, and, 
inft rutted by their leaders, made the falaam of 
gratulatiun. Some days were confumcd in 

Vol. I. N rewarding 
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rewarding with fLikable honours the princes 
and generals olf the vi&orious army, in ban¬ 
quets of unbounded magnificence, and in in* 
(biting heaven with the grateful vows of fac¬ 
te fsful tyranny. At length, on fome refinance 
retu&antly made by the mhabitants to the 
wanton outrages of their conquerors, Delhi, 
and all the wonders it contained, was given 
up to be pillaged by an enraged foldiery ; and, 
on the 13th of the lame month, * f that great 
and proud city was deftroyed." We may form 
fome judgment of the enormous booty ob¬ 
tained in this general pillage, from the ac¬ 
count given by the lame author of the number 
of Haves made captive, atfd of the immenfo 
quantities of precious Hones, pearls, rubies, 
diamonds, gold and filver veJTels, money, and 
bullion, carried away by the army. Even the 
Indian women and girls are faid to have been 
adorned with a profufion of precious Hones, 
and had bracelets and rings of gold and 
jewels, not only on their hands and feet, but 
alfo on their toes. Of theie precious orna¬ 
ments every individual had fee u red fo ample a 
ftore, that they refufed the incumbrance of 
more, and vaft heaps of various plunder of 
ineflimable value were left behind. Thefc arc 
nearly the words of the Perfian author, who 

bears 
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bears the ftrifteft character in the Eaft foe 
veracity, anti who was cotemporary with the 
monarch whofe hiftory he relates. 

Under the dynafty of kings that immedi¬ 
ately fucceedcd the invafion of Timur, Delhi 
foou recovered its prUline fp lend our and im¬ 
portance as the imperial city of Hmdoftan. 
In the courts of a few ages that city became 
again crowded with many majeftic monuments 
of Patau grandeur, in mofques, baths, and 
caravan leras; and the fepulchres of its de¬ 
ceased monarch} of that line, as well as of 
many other holy and illuftrious men, whofe 
names arc enumerated in the Ayeen Akbery, 
preferred to rhe eye of travellers an awful and 
Itriking fpeftaclc. 

When Baber, advancing from his imperial 
city of Cabul, on the north-well: frontiers of 
Iiindoftan, had overturned the power of the 
pa tans in the perfon of Ibrahim, the court 
refidedi alternately at Agra and Delhi, The 
ufurper Shere, who during his ftiort reign 
created throughout Hindoftan many ftately 
edifices, and, among others, that fuperb mau- 
foleum in Bahar,* in which he lies interred, 
N 2 pulled 

• This- noble iflonumcnt of the magnificence of Shere Hill te- 
maim entire. It Hands in the centre of a fin nil artificial (akf, 
peaiiy a mite in length. There has been lardy pubiifiwd an ele¬ 
gant Ci>g w- ing of it, from b fainting by Mr. Hodges. 
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pulled down the ancient town of Seiri, and 
built a new city on its foundation ; which, 
however, when Abul Fazil, who relates tins 
faiiV, wrote the luititutes of Akbcr, wa^ for 
the maft part in ruins. liomaion* on his 
Feftoration to that throne, which Shere and 
his family had fo long ufurped, laid the foun¬ 
dations of a new and magnificent palace at 
Delhi, which he did not live to finith * but 
meeting his fate fhoitlv after in that city, 
from the effects of too powerful a dofs of 
opium, was htmrdf buried on the banks of 
the neighbouring Jumna, where a noble mo¬ 
nument was erected over his remains by the 
great Ahber, his Ion, and fucceflbr in the im¬ 
perial dignity. That molt renowned of all 
the fovereigns of the houfc of Timur contri¬ 
buted no other wife to its ornament; but, on 
the contrary, by fixing his rtfidence for the 
molt part at Agra, and iavilhing iuch immenfe 
turns on the itrufture uf its caille, and on 
the ftupendouB erections at Secundra in its 
neighbourhood, completed the ruin which time 
and neglect had united to Jpread through the 
wide circumference ami amidffc the dciblated 
towers of Delhi. 

Notwithstanding the aftoniftrtng fums ex¬ 
pended by Akbcr on the palace, or rather the 

caflle, 
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caftle, of xA.gra, (for, all the Eaftem palaces are 
built with a view to defence,) the (ituation, 
upon a fcorched fandy foil, and under a more 
Tout hern fun, was neither dleemed fo fain- 
brious by his fucccfTbrs, nor fo centrical for 
the command of the various provinces of the 
empire, according to its divifions at that pe¬ 
riod, {for, the fouthern parts of the pcninfula 
were not yet fub]ugated,) as was that of 
Delhi. * The turbulent governors of the 
northern provinces bordering upon Perfia 
were perpetually fomenting rebellions ■, and 
for their extinction were required the fpeedy, 
the effectual, and 'the concentrated, exertions 
of the fupreme authority. Actuated partly by 
thefe motives, and partly by the defire of im¬ 
mortalizing his name, in the ereflion of a 
city that fhoukl exceed in grandeur all the 
other cities of Uindoftan, jehaun Shah, the 
grandron of Akbcr, in A.D. 1647, according 
to Frafer, rebuilt Delhi from the ground, and 
called the new city Jehaunabad, after his own 
name. He at the fame time conftrucled a 
palace not Icfs difling 11 ifiled for its fpacious 

N 3 and 

t Terry tlitnki tiii city* Gtoled in the ^Jirj of ih? empire, 
was cttttsd Delhi* or* 11 he writes it, Dellec., from n word m the 
HirtdofLiii language jj^mfvirtg a harf. UiH ii iJie Indian word ffor 
Hem, Ii fhauSd snore properly be written Di u tv- 
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and fplendid apartments, calculated for every 
purpofe of ftate and luxury, than for the 
extent and beauty of the gardens with which 
it was adorned, where every odorous plant 
and beautiful flower of Ada at once feafted 
the eye with delight and filled the air with 
fragrance, where fountains of the pureft 
water perpetually flowed, and where vafi 
artificial caverns flickered the fainting fu¬ 
gitive from the fevere fervours of an caflern 
noon. 

To enter into a minute detail of all the 
curiofities contained in this new city and 
this extraordinary palace,* which was par* 
ticularly famous for the throne eroded by 
the fame prince, in the form of a peacock, 
with its tail expanded, and entirely compofed 
of diamonds, emeralds, rubies, and fapphires, 
and of all the vail: treasures- a in a fled in this 
capital by that oftentatious monarch, as re¬ 
lated by Bernier, Thevenot, and Tavernier, 
would be to fwell thele prefatory pages to 
a magnitude difproponioned to the body of 
the hiflory itfelf. Referring, therefore, the 
remaining hiftory of this famed metropolis 
for thofe more recent periods to which it 
properly belongs, 1 {hall conclude this ac¬ 
count of its ancient grandeur, by obferving, 

in 
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in general, that, from the death of Shah 
jehaun, till the year thirty-eight of the 
present century, Delhi continued to flounfli 
in. increafed confequence and Jplendour as 
the capital of Hindoftan. In that year, ft> 
fatal to the towering majefty of the Mogul 
tnonarchs In India, a barbarian, tnoie deeply 
ftained with blood than even Timur himfelf, 
whole native ferocity of foul was aggrava¬ 
ted and inflamed by the flings of infatiable 
avarice, entered the richefl metropolis in the 
world, once more devoted its haplefs inha¬ 
bitants to unreftrained maflacre, and plun¬ 
dered its funiptuous palace of the accumu¬ 
lated wealth of ages. According to Frafer's 
calculation, the invafion of Nadir coft Hin- 
doftan roo million* of pounds Her ling and 
2 QO t ooo lives. The feveral conquerors of 
this ill-fated city feem to have advanced pro- 
greuively in the icalc of horrible enormity. 
A daemon of cruelty yet remains to be 
noticed, whofe unprecedented barbarities make 
humanity fhudder, and whofe outrages ex¬ 
tended to the grave itfelf ’ Ahmed Abdollah, 
who, upon the death of Nadir, had elected 
Into an independent monarchy the provinces 
bordering upon Ferfia on the one hand and 
upon Hindoftan on the other, in the year 
N 4 J 75 6 
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1756 marched into Delhi, which he gave up 
for three days to be pillaged by his foldiers, 
who, in levying their contributions, praclifed 
every' Ipecies of barbarity upon the wretched 
inhabitants s and, in their eager fcarch for 
concealed treafures, templed not to violate 
even the fepulchres of the dead. Ahmed is 
fuppofed, on his firft vifh, to have carried 
away more riches, except in jewels, than 
Nadir him let f 1 but, unfa dated with this 
grand booty, tie returned to Hindoftan no 
lcfs than fix different times during the Ihort 
reign of All urn Geer. His iixth and laft 
vifit was in 1759 and 176^, when Delhi was 
again plundered, and that magnificent city, 
which for 500 years, with little in ter million, 
had fiourtfhed as the capital of Hindoftan, 
and, during the reign of Aurungzcb, was 
fuppofed to contain near two million of inha¬ 
bitants, was totally ruined and almoft de¬ 
populated. 

We come now, in the words of Milton, 
whole geography was as accurate as his 
poetry was fublime, 

To Agra and Lahore of Great Mogul, 

of which celebrated capitals, our account, 
from the extent of the preceding hiftorical 
retrofpeft, muft of neccftity be comp relied 

within 
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wit Inn the narroweft poflible limits confident 
with the profefled defign in giving that ac¬ 
count. 

Lahore, or rather Lahgor, is the capital 
of a larce province to the north-weft of 
Delhi, called by the natives Panjabj from 
Panj, Jive, and A», voter, bccauie watered 
by the five branches of the Indus. Lahore 
is marked on the new map as fituated in 
the 31ft degree of north latitude 5 and it 
Hands on the banks of the Rauvee, the 
ancient Hydraotes. It is a city of fucii great 
antiquity, that if it be not in reality the En¬ 
cephala of Alexander, as, according to our 
former remark, has been fuppofed, it will be 
extremely difficult to fix for certainty upon its 
founder; for the Aycen Akbery is filent on 
the fubjeft, 

Lahore, lying on the direct road that leads 
into the heart of Hindoftan, has ever been 
haraffed, both in ancient and modern arras, 
by the armies of contending princes, and has 
experienced every vicifikude to which the al¬ 
ternate triumph and defeat of the fovereign 
can fubjeft a capital. From the time of 
Alexander to the prefent day Panjab has been 
more deeply Rained with blood than any 
other province of the empire; and the fre¬ 
quent 
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quern battles* that have been fought within 
its territory, have probably contributed to 
keep alive that ardour of fortitude for which 
its rajahs, and the fubjeefo under their go¬ 
vernment, have been ever diftinguilhed. They 
oppofed with vigour the progrefs of the Ma¬ 
cedonian invader. The generals of Valid 
were prevented, principally by the valour of 
thofe frontier warriors, front penetrating be¬ 
yond Multan. It has been aliened, indeed, 
that the army of Valid, under Mohammed 
Cafim, fubjugated a confiderablc part qf 
Hindoftan* and it would appear fo from 
Erpennius's verfion of At Makin, where he 
lays, “ Mohammed Indiam occupavit” but the 
contrary is evident, from an hiftorical note 
which the late very learned editor of the 
Annate of Abuifeda has added, and which 
both alhgns the caufe and records the ex¬ 
tent of that Lnvafion.* JeipaJ, the rajah 
of Lahore, during the repeated inenrfions 
of Subu&agi and his fon Mahmud, exhibit¬ 
ed the tnoft heroic proofs of bravery in the 
defence of his hereditary domain, which ex¬ 
tended from Cafhmire to Multan j and great 

indeed 

• 5m Abnfftda Aiuuita Mufiemic*, Arabics « Latir.e, p« 
j. J. RclSt, i®ii. i. p. 4*7' Haftur, 17I}: and Hiii, Saracen- 
Elmadni, edit. Erpm. p. 84, Lugd. Bat. (625. 
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indeed muft have been the wealth he pofTeff- 
ed, ftnce when, at length, after three def- 
perate efforts, he was taken prifoner by the 
enemy* around his neck alone were found 
iufpended fix teen firings of jewels, each of 
which was valued at iSo.ooo rupees, and 
the whole at 320,000 pounds fterling, This 
futn, however, is trifling, compared with that 
which Mirkhond fays the fultan of Gazna, 
in his expedition againrt Jeipal, or Bal, ai 
he calls him, and in a fecond againft his 
fon Andbal (Ferifhtah's Annindpal*), car¬ 
ried out of India. He Hates it at feven 
millions of coin*in gold, feven hundred 
maundsf of gold in ingots, together with an 
ineflimable quantity of pearls and precious 
Hones. Jeipal, when at length liberated, 
flung with the anguifh ariling from his late 
defeat and captivity, and partly impelled by 
thofe feelings, and partly in obedience to a 
cuflom then prevalent among the Hindoos, 
which forbade a rajah who had been twice 
vanquiflied by the Mulfulraen longer to hold 

the 

• Ferifhuh, vol. E. p.41. Mirkhcnd apod Totelia, p. i3o, 

I The ouand U & weight which varies in differs (it parts of 
JodU. At Bengal, it U equal to feventy-fbur pounds ami WO* 
thirds ? a Ssuas, co thixty-fevert ppard and a half; *C Madtas. to 
iwenty-five. The imund in Per&a i; caniideiafcly lefi. 
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the reins of government, refigned the throne 
to his fon. He then ordered a funeral pile 
to be prepared and kindled, and, leaping 
into the flames, died as heroically as he had 
lived* * 

Hot to anticipate farther the events more 
largely and more connectedly recorded in the 
entiling hiftory, it v?tll be fuffident to re¬ 
mark, in this place, that Lahore continued to 
flourifh aa a great, populous, and wealthy, 
capita! under many of the fuccesding Mo¬ 
hammedan ufurpers of India, and in par¬ 
ticular under the fultans Cofro, the firft and 
fecond of that name, anti the lad of the 
houfe of Gazna, who, being driven from 
their former capital by Mahomed of Gaur, 
made Lahore the metropolis of their remain¬ 
ing empire. It was for fome time the im¬ 
perial city of Cuttub, who, afterwards ex¬ 
tending his conejueft eaftward, found it ne- 
ccffary to remove the feat of his empire to 
the more central city of Delhi. Defer ted by 
royalty, Lahore loft not its fplcndour and 
importance •, thefe were fupported by the 
vaft commerce which about that period it 
enjoyed above all the cities of Hlndoftan. 
The period, however, of its proudeft diftinc- 
tion, as a commercial city, feetns to have 

been 
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been that in which the traffic, at prcicnt 
carried on by the European fettlemcnts upon 
tlit coalt of India, palled in caravans through 
the inland provinces of Afia, when Lahore, 
as well as Cabul, was crowded with mer¬ 
chants from all nations; and her bazars were 
fur milled with the richeft commodities, both 
of the Hattern and European world. To La¬ 
hore, as to a general ftore-houfe, were brought 
the coftly filhs of Perlia, and the precious 
gums and drugs of Arabia, to be exchanged 
for the gems of India and the rich manufac¬ 
tures of China, 

To its royal honours and diftin&lon La¬ 
hore was reltored * by Homaion, who, both 
prcviouily to the ufurpation of Shere, and 
during the period of his exile from the throne, 
made this city his principal refidence. He 
erected in it many ftately edifices, and par¬ 
ticularly the palace, which, was uncommonly 
lofty, and which, according to Mr, Finch, 
who vifited it in 1609, (nearly iixty years 
before Thevenot, whole description is more 
generally referred to,) had twelve noble gates j 
nine opening towards the land-fide, and three 
towards the river. The lame author affirms, 
that the city was twenty-four cofe in cir¬ 
cumference, and, including the fuburbs, fix 
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cofe in length j which, taking the cofe at a 
mile and three-quarters, is not greatly dif- 
fimilar from Thevcnot's account of its ex¬ 
tent in rhe time of Homaion: for, he fiates 
that extent at three leagues j although, at the 
period of his own viftt, it was diminifhed 
to one league. What Homaion had thus 
fplendidly begun, Jchaun Geer, who prefer¬ 
red this fituation to his father's fumptuous 
palace at Agra, completed in the noble 
ftyle of the defigner. The English traveller 
mentioned above refided here while thofe 
works, which were to make Lahore “the 
finert city of A fa,” were advancing to per¬ 
fection. He mentions the*grand fofle at that 
time casing up round the whole circum¬ 
ference, and the ftrong wall about to be 
erected, which later travellers fay was of 
free-ftons, flanked with towers, and guarded 
by numerous artillery. Jebaun Geer indeed 
could, better than the exiled Homaion, afford 
to psrfeft magnificent projects j for, at his 
coming to the throne, he found a treafury, 
as v. ilJ appear hereafter from Mandeflo's cor¬ 
rect account, fo full, or rather lb overflow¬ 
ing, with every Ipecies of wealth, accumulated 
during Akber’s long reign of fifty years, as 
to appear inexhauftiblc, Mr, Finch's account 

of 
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of the palace itfelf is too remarkable and 
particular to be omitted; and 1 fhail there¬ 
fore extract It as a fpecimen of that traveller’s 
agreeable, fplrited, and, confide ring the pe- 
riod when it was penned, I may add, elegant, 
manner of writing t " As for the rarities of 
the cattle or palace, they arc by far too nu¬ 
merous, as well as too glorious, to be juttly 
reprefented by a ftiort defaription; the mahls, 
the courts, the galleries, the rooms of ftate, 
are almoft cndlcfs; and, to give an idea of 
the extravagant richnefs of the furniture o± 
thefe, it may be fufficient to fay, that, in the 
king's lodgings, the very walls and ceilings 
are overlaid with Opiates of gold; and the 
others are as prodigally rich and fumptuous 
in proportion. There are a vatt number of 
ftately pictures hanging up and down in the 
galleries and public rooms, all drawn at full 
length. Here is the whole royal family down 
front Baber, that made the conquett of India, 
to this prefent Mogul. Befides thefe, are all 
the principal noblemen* of the prefent go¬ 
vernment, the Mahometan omrahs and khans, 

and 

* Sir Thorns Roe, who went ambsfliidiH to fndb in 1615, 
only yrars after Mr* Finch, rcUsci fome caiit-Hfs anted nte* B of 
which 1 IhsH taSce notice in their proper place, of jekiisn Gcer a i 
cfithuliJHt fondnef' for Lhc art of punting* Sir T. 
Journal, in ChurchiLTi volumingui cqIIclHo^ yoI. L p. 6-h 
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and the native Indian princes that are of any 
great power or figure about the king. For 
curiofitits without, the king's garden may 
be reckoned among the chief: here India and 
Europe feem to lie together on the lame 
fpot, which prefents the eye with the vegeta¬ 
ble varities of both.’ * To this account of 
the fine paintings and rich but decayed fur¬ 
niture that adorned the palace of Lahore, 
Thevenot, and all the later travellers of the laft 
century, bear ample teftimony. M. Bernier, 
who was at this city in the fait of the 
emperor Aurungzeb, whom he attended in 
the capacity of phyfician, and who dates 
from this place the third .letter in his ex¬ 
pedition to Cadimire, ipeaks of the palace 
as a high and magnificent ftrufture, but 
haftening rapidly to ruin, as well as the city 
itfelf, from the long abfence of the court. 
Excellive torrents of rain, he obferves, had 
previoufly fallen, and had greatly contributed 
towards the demolition of the public build¬ 
ings and forfaken palaces of the nobility - 
that Hill, however, five or fix confidcrabie 
flreets remained, of which two or three were 
above a league in length j but that the 
Rauvce, w hich, from its vaft rapidity and oc- 

cafiona! 

■ Iiairu , a CoEcftiBn pf vcL L p. S3* 
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cafional overflowing, hat! often eaufed great 
deviation, had changed its bed, and, to the 
great inconvenience of the inhabitants, at 
that time flowed above a quarter of a league 
from the city, A ftmilar misfortune has be¬ 
fallen many of the ancient cities of Hm- 
doftan ; for we are informed that Gour, once 
the capital of Bengal, which was in times 
paft watered by the Ganges, ftands now at 
the diftance of five miles from the bed ot 
that riverj and that fomc parts of its ex- 
tenfive ruins, formerly wafhed by its ft ream, 
are at prefent fit ua ted twelve miles * from it. 

The confluence of the Ganges and the Sone, * 

which in remote periods took place at Patna, 
now falls atMoneah, twenty-two miles above 
that city. The Burrampooter has ftilL more 
confiderably varied its courfe; and the very 
river, of which the Rauvee is only a branch, 
is faid by Strabo, on the authority of Arifto- 
bulus, in the carlieft ages of antiquity, to 
have deviated many leagues from its ufuat 
channel, by that means leaving many popu¬ 
lous cities deftitute of the necelfaiy blellings ' 
of its waters, and turning a vaft tra£l ot 
cultivated country into a barren and fandy 
defert. 

Vol. I. ° Agra, 

* Mi]ar ReirntL 
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Ac it a, the Agar a of Ptolemy, though 
that city i$ by no means placed on his map 
in a degree of latitude corresponding with 
Agra on the modern map, which is marked 
in 27" 15', owed its importance, and indeed 
its exigence as a capital 1 , to the munificence 
of Akber. That emperor/ pleated with its 
Situation on live bank of the Jumna, and 
probably incited by its proximity to his new 
conquefts in the Deccan, from an incon¬ 
siderable fortified town, railed Agra to au 
eminence in Splendour, beauty, and renown, 
which no city in India, not even Delhi 
itfelfj had ever before enjoyed. This mo¬ 
narch had far advanced towards the com¬ 
pletion, of the proud ftruitures of Fettiporc, 
of which the remaining ruins prove the 
original grandeur, when on a fudden he re- ~ 
iinquifhed them, to execute his more extenfive 
projects at Agra. Indeed the projects of 
Akber were all vaft and com prehen five like 
the mind that formed them. In the im¬ 
portant plans for which peace gave lei lure, 
as wdl as in the more dazzling feenes of 
martial glory, his genius and his abilities 
feemed to four alike fu peri or to the reft of 
mankind. 


Akber, 
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Akbcf, having determined to make Agra 
an imperial refidcnce, ordered the old wall 
of earth, with which the city had been in- 
clflfed hy the Patan monarchs, to be de- 
ftroved, and rebuilt with hewn Itone, brought 
from the quarries of. Fenipore. This un¬ 
dertaking, however considerable, was finished 
with no great difficulty, and within no very 
protracted period. But to re-build Agra and 
its cattle in a manner worthy of the defigner, 
and calculated to render it the metropolis 
of the greateft empire in Afia, required the 
unwearied exertions of one of the greateft 
monarchs whom* Alia had ever beheld. For 
the full completion of his magnificent plan, 
Akber, by the promife of ample rewards* 
collected together, from every* quarter of 
his dominions, the molt fkilful axchitedti, 
the moil celebrated artills in every branch 
both of external ornament and domellic de¬ 
coration ; and fume judgment may be formed 
of the prodigious labour and expenfe required . 
to perfect the whole undertaking, fchen the 
reader is acquainted, that the palace alone 
took up twelve years in finifhing, kept con- 
ftantly employed, during that period, above 
a thoufand labourers, and coft nearly three 
millions of rupees. The rattle ilielf, the 
O 2 higeft 
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largeft ever erefted in India, was built' in 
the form of a crefcent, along the banks 
of tltc Jumna, which becomes at this place, 
in its progrefs to the Ganges, a very cort- 
fidcrable river ; its lofty walls were com poled 
of ftones of an enormous fize, hard as 
marble, and of a reddifli colour, refembling 
jafper, which at a dj fiance, in the rays of 
the fim, gave it a ihining and beautiful ap¬ 
pearance, It was four miles in extent) and 
it confided of three courts, adorned with 
many ftatcly porticoes, galleries, and turrets, 
all richly painted and gilded, and fume even 
overlaid with plates of gold. The fir if court, 
built round with arches, that gave a per¬ 
petual fhade, fo defirable amidft the heats of 
a burning dimate, was intended for the im¬ 
perial guard; the fecond, for the great om- 
rahs and miniilers of ifate, who had their 
feveral apartments for the tranfaftion of the 
public bufinefs; and the third court, with¬ 
in which was contained the feraglio, con¬ 
fined entirely of the ftately apartments of 
the emperor himlelf, hung round with the 
richeft filks of Ferfia, and glittering with a 
profufion of Indian wealth. Behind thele 
were the royal gardens, laid out in the molt 
exquifitc tafte, and decoiated with all that 

could 
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could gratify the eye, regate the car, or 
fatiate the molt luxurious palate j the bvc- 
lieft flunk, the deepett verdure* grottoes of 
the rood refrelhing coolnefs, fruits of the 
mod delicious flavour; calcades that never 
ceafed to murmur, and tnufic that never 
failed to delight. In the front of the cattle, 
towards the river, a large area was left for 
the exercife of the royal elephants, and the 
battles of wild beads, in which the Indian 
emperors uled to take great delight; and, in 
a fquare of vaft extent, that feparated the 
palace from the city, a numerous army con- 
dantly encamped, whole Aiming antiour and 
gprgcons enfigns diffufed a glory round them, 
and added greatly to the l'plendour of the 

fcenc. t * 

But, if this palace was thus externally 
grand, what a fplcndid feene mutt its in¬ 
terior parts have difplayed i Mandcdo, who 
viiited Agra in 1638, and faw that city in 
the meridian of its glory, after informing us 
that the palace was altogether the grand ell 
object be had ever beheld, that it was fur- 
rounded with a wall of free-done, and a 
broad ditch, with a draw-bridge at each of 
its gates, adds,* that, at the farther end of 

O 3 the 
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t ic tuird ccurt, you faw a row of filver pillars 
ui}der a piazza, and beyond this court was 
the pre fence-chamber * and this more fpa- 
cious apartment was adorned with a row of 
golden pillars of a final ler fize, and within 
the baluftrade was the royal throne of malty 
gold, almofl iucrufled over with diamonds, 
pearls, and other precious Hones ; that above 
this throne was a gallery, where the Mogul 
appeared every day, at a certain time, to 
hear and redrefs the complaints of his fob* 
[CCiS^j and that no perrons whofbever, be- 
iidcs the king's Tons, were admitted behind 
thofe golden pillars. lie mentions lifeewjfe 
an apartment in the caftle* very remarkatyc 
for its tower, which was covered with maily 
gold, and, for the treafiure which it contained, 
having eight large* vaults filled with gold, 
iilver, and precious Hones, the value of which 
'v.is ineftlmable. As 1 have ever cHecmed 
the accounts given us of the internal parts 
of India by Bernier .and Tbevenot to be fat- 
more accurate and authentic than thole by 
Tavejrnicr, who travelled thither merely in 
a mercantile capacity, and poflefied neither 
the leiture nor the opportunity, which the 
others enjoyed, to examine objects with at¬ 
tention, Jo 1 have in this work more generally 

followed 
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followed the relations of the former than the 
latter of thofe travellers. On alt fubjeets, 
however, that relate to commerce, and the 
fptendour and riches of the Eaftern courts, 
which he admired fa much, and of which, 
as a merchant in gold and jewels, he knew 
Co accurately to calculate the value, he un¬ 
doubtedly deferves the preference of citation. 
Tavernier, who vifited Agra in the decline 
of its glory near the end of the laft century, 
in the abictice of the court at jehaunabad, 
obtained pernUBoti from the commanding 
omrah to vifit, in company with a Dutch 
merchant, the infide of that fplendid palace; 
"and, among other proofs of its magnificence, 
makes particular mention of a gallery, the 
arch of which it was Shah Jehaun s inten¬ 
tion to have overbad with Elver, and he had 
engaged an ingenious Frenchman to under¬ 
take die works hut, theartift being foon after 
* potinned, the defign was dropC He deferibes 
the ceiling of that gallery as adprned with 
branched work of gold and azure, aid hung 
below with rich tapeftry. But there was alfo 
another molt lutnptuous gallery feen by 
Tavernier, which fronted the river; and 
which the lame monarch had purpokd to 
cover entirely over with a kind ot latnc 
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work of emeralds and rubies, that fhould 
have reprefcnted to the life ** grapes when 
they are green, and when they begin to grow 
red. But this defign, which made fifth a 
noilc in the world, and required more riches 
than all the world could afford to perfect, 
ftill remains unfinished, there being only 
three ftocks of a vine in gold, with their 
leaves, as the reft ought to have been, ena¬ 
melled according to their natural colours, 
with emeralds, rubies, and other precious 
ft ones, wrought into the falhion of grapes." * 
This fplendid idea of Jehaun was not with¬ 
out parallel amidft the magnificence of Eaftern 
courts i for, we are told by Herodotus, that 
Pithius, the wealthy Bythiniart, made Darius 
a prefent of a plane-tree and a vine of gold. 
This vine, according to Athenaus.d- was 
adorned with jewels hanging in clufters, in 
iorm and colour refembling grapes, and fpread 
like a rich canopy over the golden bed of 
that monarch. But, without going to Perfia, 
we find in Curttus,^ amidft that luxuriant 
defeription, in his eighth book, of the ftate 

and 

* IrtcraW’i Iiulkn Travels, book i. efup. 
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and pageantry of an Indian monarch, par¬ 
ticular mention made of the golden vines that 
twined round thofe ornamented columns of 
the fame metal which fupponed his palace, 
amid ft whole branches artificial birds of fiver, 
in imitation of thofe raoft efteemed in India, 
were difpofed with the niceft art by the curi¬ 
ous defigner. But to return from the palace 
to the city of Agra, 

In a line with the palace, along the banks 
of the fame river, were ranged the magnificent 
palaces of the princes and great rajahs, who 
vied with each other in adorning the new 
metropolis j the majdiic edifices of which 
met the delighted eye, intei Iccled with lofty 
trees, wide canals, and beautiful gardens. 
Determined to make it the wonder and envy 
of the Eaft, and to bury both its former 
name and obfcuiity in equal oblivion, the 
fultan gave his own name to the rifing capital, 
and called it Akbcr-Ahad, while he enriched 
it with the nobleft monuments of regal mu¬ 
nificence that human ingenuity could plan 
or human induftry could execute. That 
nothing might be wanting to render it u Te¬ 
fal for every purpofe both of religion and 
commerce, Akber eredted in it many fpacious 
caravanferas, fumptuous bazars, and innume¬ 
rable 
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table mofqucs, feme remarkable for the de¬ 
gree and others for the grandeur of their 
ft rupture: he likcwifc invited foreigners from 
all nations to come and fettle there, built 
them factories, permitted them the free ufe 
of their fcveral religions, and indulged them 
in many immunities. In particular, knowing 
the great confequcnce of the Portuguese at 
that period in the commercial world, he en¬ 
deavoured to eftablifti a connection with that 

% 

enterprizing nation, (elicited the court of 
Portugal that miftioners might be fent to 
inftrud his fubjech in the principles of 
Chriftianiry, and permitted the Jefuits to 
ereft a church and found a college in his 
new city, which he endowed with a petition 
from the royal treafurj. By thefe liberal and 
politic exertions, Agra, or Akbcr-Abad, from 
being a country-town of no great note, /bon 
became the moll flotiriftii ng city in his do¬ 
minions, and the thronged refort of Perfian, 
Arabian, and Chinefe, merchants, betides thofe 
from the European fettlemsnts, who flocked 
in multitudes to its mart. 

Agra, during the long reign of Akber and 
his fan Jehaungeer, ftouriftied as the firfl: 
city for magnificence and commerce in India. 
Shall Jehaun, by rebuilding Delhi, and by 

removing 
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removing the imperial in (ignis, the treafures 
and the jewels accumulated by his anceftors, 
to liis new and fplendid palace in that capital, 
gave the fatal blqw to its confluence as an 
imperial city, Aurungzeb lived in the field 
of battle, and made it his bufinefs rather to 
extend the bounds, than to beautify and ag¬ 
grandize the capitals, of his empire. Agra, 
delated by its monarchs, bnguilhed under 
the deprivation of the royal futile, and rapidly 
funk into decay; at this day, however, it ex¬ 
hibits more magnificent monuments of for¬ 
mer fplendour than any city of Hindottan; 
and, when time fhall have entirely levelled 
thofc monuments vritlv the dud, Agra fhall 
furvivc the wreck, and fiourifh for ever in tire 
hiftoric page of its immortal founder. 
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C II A P. III. 


Of the Divifions of Hind fun according to the 
Hindoos tbemfifoety according to the Perjian 
and Arabian Geographers^ and according to the 
mojf tjlccmed Accounts of the Europeans. 

A FTER having traced the great outlines 
of the ancient geography of India, ac¬ 
cording to Ptolemy, Strafco, and Pliny; and 
having taken, a view of the magnificence 
which diftinguilhed the fucceflivc capitals of 
that ancient empire, as well in remote as in 
more recent periods, it remains for us to pur- 
foe the trail originally marked out for (lie 
conduct of this introductory Dlffertation, and 
to confider India, or rather Hindoftan, ac¬ 
cording to the divifions of the Orientals them- 
felves and of the heft modern geographers. 

The mofl accurate accounts of the divifions 
and fiibdivifions of this extenfive territory, 
the hlftory of its mull early periods and 
governing princes, arc only to be colkfted 

from 
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from the writings of the Indians themfelvea^ 
and of thofe learned foreigners who have 
fuccdftvely redded among them. Although 
the facred language, which is the general 
depofit of their hiftory and theology, has, 
till very lately, remained an infcrutable myf- 
tery, much credit is ftill due to the Moham¬ 
medan literati, for their efforts m various 
ages to inveftigate that obfeure fubjeft. Mr. 
Frafer's catalogue of Oriental manuferipts, 
added to his hiftory of Nadir Shah, aftords 
feme finking inftances of that laudable cu¬ 
rio fit y j and it is highly to the honour of 
their Per Han and Tartarian conquerors, that 
fuch a general fpitit of inquiry was encoura¬ 
ged among them by confiderable rewards, and 
that moll of tbs hiftoricat and geographical 
trails alluded to were written cither at the 
command or by the pen of their monarchs. 
Many convincing proofs of this after ti on might 
be adduced, but in particular the Tarikh s 
Padshahas Hind, or Hiftory of the So¬ 
vereigns of Hindi theVAKEAT Baberi, or 
Commentaries of Sultan Baber j and the 
Vakeat Jehangeery; of which the two 
laft were written by thole emperors them- 
felves. But their moft iiluftrious exertions, 

in this refpect, is the Aykin Akbery, or 

Mirror 
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$Iirror of Akber, fo often adverted to in thefe 
pages, which was compiled at that monarch 1 ® 
exprefs command, and contains an account 
of the feveral provinces and cities of Hin- 
doftan, its civil and religious cftablilhments, 
and the laws and religious rites of the Brail- 
ttiins. The principal perfon employed in 
carrying on this great and ufefu] work was 
Abu] Fazil, prime vizier of the Mogul, the 
moft elegant hiftorian of his age, whofe 
, writin S s were fo much admired throughout 
the Faff 1 , and Co remarkable for energy and 
animation, that it was laid of them, that the 
monarchy of Afia were more afraid of the 
pen of the fecretary than of the (word of the 
iultan, formidable as that fwortl was. The 
Ayecn Akbery is, therefore, the rich mine 
whence moft of our future information mult 
be derived. But, before I enter on the modern 
part of the Indian geography, it is necdTary 
that the word Hindostam itfelf fhould be 
explained. Hindoilan then is a corruption 
of the term Hindu flan; the domcilic appella¬ 
tion of India, compounded of Hindu, and 
flan, or iftan, a region.. Thus Perfia k called 
in the Oriental language Pars-iff an ; Sufiana, 
Chuz-tflan; and part of Tartary, Mogul- 
ftan. Mr. Dow has upon this word ftarted a 

fmgular 
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lingular and, as it turns out, an unfounded 
aflertion, Indoo, or Hindoo, he fays, in 
Sanfcreet, fignihes the moon, and that from 
this luminary and the urn the Indian rajahs 
are fond of deducing their defcent: he there¬ 
fore contends, in oppofition both to ancient 
and modern geography, that the great riv r er 
Indus-takes its name from the people, and 
not the people from the river. Mr. Halhed, 
however, on the contrary, aflerts that Hin- 
dodan is a word entirely of Perfian origin, 
equally unknown to the ancient and modern 
Sanfcreet ; that the terms univerfalJy tiled for 
Hindoftan, in tht Sanlereet language, are 
Buertekhuno, a word derived from Bher- 
rdt, one of the full Indian rajahs, whole 
name was adopted for that of the kingdom, 
and khuno, a continent, or wide rra& of 
land, and Jumboodi^p* compounded of jum- 
bqo, a jackal, an animal remarkably abound¬ 
ing in this country, and deep, any large 
portion of land furro untied by water j and 
that it is only fince the aera of the Tartar 
government that they have afiutned the name 
of Hindoo,* to diftinguifh them from thuir 

con- 

* Sec Mr. HUhed 1 * Preface tn tht CoJ« of Gcutoo Law*. p»*s. 
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conquerors, the Muffulmen.* The word 
Gentoo, he adds, is an appellation equally 
unknown ami inapplicable to the natives, 
either as a tribe of Brahma, or colkftivdy as 
a nation, being derived from Gent, or Gem 
too, which fignifies animat in general; and, 
in its more confined fenje, mankind. Pofllbly 
the Portuguese, on their firft arrival in India, 
hearing the word frequently in their mouths, 
as applied to mankind in general, might adopt 
it for the domeftic appellation of the Indians 
themfelves: perhaps alfo their bigotry might 
force from the word Gentoo a fanciful all u - 
lion to Gentile, or Pagan* Mr. Ilalhed, on 
the fubjedi of the Sanfcreet language, never 
ftands in need of collateral evidence to fup- 
port his after tions; otherwife Sir W. Jones's 
additional authority might here be cited, 
who fays the natives call" Hindoftan Bharat a, 
from " Bharat, one of two brothers, whole 
father had the dominion of the whole earth," 
and iuppofe this domain of Baliart to be in 
the centre of the Jumboodeep, or Jambu- 
eweepa, as he whites it; deriving the word 
from Jamba, a delicate kind of Indian fruit, 

called 

* Mr. Wilkin likewise affirms, tint the terms Hindooand Utn* 
dafdn arc nut 10 be found In tbc Sanfcreet DlGijtitry- 

t A ftfric Rcfcarchei, voL L p^ip. 
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called by the Europeans rofe-apple. Hence 
arifes the vain appellation of Medhyama, or 
central, by which they Jikewife diftingnifh their 
happy country. 

Hindostan, —formerly the empire of the 
Great Mogul* for, it would be iniblting de¬ 
parted majdty to retain that mode of expref- 
fion at this day, when it is a fadt notorious to 
all Afia, that the city of Delhi, and a fmall 
territory round it, constitute in India the 
whole of the prelent dominions of the hotife of 
Timur*— Hi soostak is bounded on the north 
by the mountains of Tartary and Tibet: on 
the weft it is ftparated from Perlia and the 
Uzbek Tartary by dtferts, and by thoft moun¬ 
tains which were known to the ancients under 
the name of Paropamifus* on the fouth, it is 
confined by the countries of Deccan, the Pen- 
infula not being properly a part of it; and, 
on the callr, it has for its limits the kingdoms 
of Tipra, Adam, and Arracan, fituated on 
the Pcninfula beyond the Ganges. 

It will be obferved, in drawing theft lines 
of limitation, that neither the Ganges nor 
Indus are mentioned, as, in the ancient geo¬ 
graphy, the former as the eaftern, nor the 
latter as the weftem, termination of this 
country j for, fuch a mode of divifion would 
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deprive Hinrioftan of many extend vc and 
valuable tracts that lie on the wcftern banks 
of the Indus and along the eaftern borders 
of the Ganges* Ptolemy, who makes Ara- 
chofia, Gedrofia, together with the Paropa- 
mifadie, and not the Indus, the weftern 
boundary of India, if he had been apprifed 
of the courfe of the Buirampootcr, would 
doubtlefs have fixed upon that ftream, and 
not upon the Ganges, for its eaftern limit. 
In our own ignorance of the geography of 
India, till of very late years we may find 
many apologies for the defective accounts of 
the ancient writers on that fubjcct j and, in- 
ftcad of hardily cen faring their venial errors, 
we ought rather to contemplate their labori¬ 
ous inveftigations in that infant ftate of the 
faience with reverence and with admiration. 
Sir William Jones makes the large province 
of Sind to comprehend both Mocran, the 
ancient Gedrofia, and Multan, which, he ob- 
ferves, have been con fide red as provinces of 
Perfia ; while, on the other hand, we know 
that both Cabtil and ZabJefhm, in the prof- 
perous ftatc of the Indian empire, were gene¬ 
rally confidcred as forming a part of that 
empire, and were often governed by the 
viceroys of the Mogul* Jn fact, the title to 

poffeflion 
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poflcffion of thofe frontier provinces flu£lu- 
ated with the viciflitudes of both empires ; a 
cirtum fiance which will account for the va¬ 
riations of modern geographers : and, with 
Tefpcft to the apparent inaccuracies of the 
ancients, the following pertinent remark of 
the laft-mentioned author will ferve at once 
as a vindication and as an elucidation of their 
writings: “ It is ufual with the Afiatics to 
give the fame name to the countries which lie 
on both fides of any confiderablc river: thus, 
the province of Sind is divided by the Indus, 
Charazm by the Oxus, Palcftinc by the Jor¬ 
dan, Egypt by the Nile, and the E a ft cm 
region of India by the Ganges,” The Penin- 
fula of India, under flood in its great* ft ex* 
tent, is that traft of country fituated to the 
fouth of a line drawn nearly from Baroach, 
on the weftem, to Balafore, on the eaftem, 
fhore, and is fometimes denominated the 
Deccan, although in its proper and limited 
fcnfe that title can only be given to certain 
diftinct provinces of the Pen in fill a, Jt is 
bounded on the north by that imaginary line, 
and on the thiee other fides it is embraced by 
the ocean. 

In the account given above of the modem 
divifions of Uindoitan, I have taken Mr. 

P 2 Orrne 
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Oi'mc and Air, Rennet for my principal 
guides; die former* an hiftorian of equal 
elegance and authenticity, tlic latter, without 
a rival, 15nee the death of D’Anville, in the 
path of Indian geography. Sir William Jones 
and the Ayeen Akbcry will be our moll cer¬ 
tain conductors through the remainder of this 
treadle, which, if it fliould appear extended 
to too great a length, I hope that the candour 
of the reader will be exerted in my favour, 
when he reflects that I am attempting to 
convey ideas of the geography of an empire 
of which leveral provinces are or have been 
fo many potent kingdoms; an empire which 
the ancients coniidered 25 the third part of 
the habitable earth, and which, in fact, con- 
ftitutes no inconfiderable portion of the vaft 
continent of Afia. To the barren fubjecl of 
its geography, however, I have not wholly 
confined my obfervations, and much lets to 
minute and un in ter eft mg particulars; but 
have endeavoured to difplay its molt promi¬ 
nent features, and to exhibit a general prof. 
pe£t of the extent and fplendour of its an¬ 
cient and celebrated capitals. For Oriental 
words are not eafily accommodated to an 
European ear; and many readers are apt to be 
difpleafed with the frequent return of har/h 

and 
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and uncouth names of rivers, cities, and pro¬ 
vinces, the very found of which creates difguft. 
To this con fide rati on I fhall ever pay a proper 
attention, but truft I fhall never facrifice cor- 
redtaefs to a fear of difglifting, nor perspi¬ 
cuity to a vain polifh. of language. 

In a future chapter, concerning the litem, 
ture of the Hindoos, their ft range eccentric 
conceptions relative to the geography of the 
globe, as well as of their own country, will 
come under our more particular review. It 
will, therefore, be fuflicient in this place to 
remark, that the natives themfelves fuppofe 
Jumboodeep to be one of the feven deeps, or 
illands, furrounded by as many oceans, that 
compofe the terreftrial globe, Jumboodeep has 
nine grand diviftons, which are enumerated 
in the Ayeen Akbery, * and illuftrated in a 
curious geographical map. In the centre of 
this deep, they fay, ft antis a golden mountain 
of a cylindrical form, which defeends as far be¬ 
neath as it riles above the fur fade of the earth. 
Tlie fummlt of this mountain, whofe altitude is 
84,000 yojans, but, according to others, only 
16,000 yojans, they denominate Sommeit; and 
on that fummit, and on its lides, they be- 

P 3 licvc 
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lieve are the different degrees of paradife. In 
a direct line from the lofty golden mountain 
of Sommeir, at the extremity of the four 
quarters of the earth* their romantic imagi¬ 
nations have placed four cities, cncompaiTed 
with walla built of bricks of gold, viz, Jum- 
kote, Lanka, Siddahpore, and Roomuck, Our 
prefentbufinefs is with that divifion only which 
extends from Lanka,* in the fouth, to the 
northern range of mountains palling between 
it and Sommeir, which in the language of the 
country are called Heemachel, Heemakote, 
and Nekh, and of which, in Mr. Burrow's 
opinion, the firft are the Rhymmicis moun¬ 
tains of Ptolemy; the fecond the Imaus and 
the Emoei mountains; and the third is the 
Deenis of Ptolemy. This tract is Mr. Ral¬ 
lied's Ehertekhund, or, as i fhatl hereafter, 
according to Sir W. Jones's and Mr. Rennet's 
orthography, take the liberty of writing the 
word Bharat a. 

Bhakata, thefirfl divifion of Jumboodeep, 
is faid in the Afiatic Researches (page 4^9) 
to have for its northern boundary the moun¬ 
tains 

* 11 Lasifci h not tbc i^Lsnd of CeyfeKO a ns h gentftltj 
bui a place determined by the i nicrkaioo of the equator and the 
meridian of Delhi ; wh kh anf\(xr> to the fonthern «iEremi:y of 
the MdUivy in—Mil- 1 p Sec Ayccia AkExry, vd.iii. p* In the 
notei. 
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tains of Himalaya, that is, I prefume, of 
Hesmachel before-mentioned, taken in an ex¬ 
tended fenfe j but in either appellative the 
claflk term of Imaus may be plainly traced. 
The mountains of Vindhya, cal let! alfo Vin- 
dian by the Greeks, and the Sindhu, or Indus, 
according to the Indian geographers, form its 
limits on the weft. The great ri.ver Saravatya, 
or river of Ava, wafhes Bharata on the fouth- 
eaft j and on the Couth it is bounded by the 
ocean and by the great iJland of Sinhala, or 
lion-likt men. Between Lanka and Heemachd 
the Hindoos place feven ranges of mountains, 
extending from caft to weft j but the reader 
will readily excuie the infection of their names, 
as well as thofeof the hibdivifions of Jurnboo- 
deep, which, being unaccompanied with de- 
feriptive accounts, could only exhibit a tedious 
catalogue of names that would afford little 
pleaiure to his eye, little mufic to his ear, and 
Ids improvement to his underftanding. 

The Perfian and Arabian geographers di¬ 
vide the great Indian empire into two parts, 
which they call Hind and Sind. 41 By the 
country of Hind, in its ftiiiteft lenfe, they 
mean the diftrids on both Tides of the Ganges, 
and by Sind the country that lies on each fide 
of the Sindab, cfpecially where it dilcharges 
P + itfelf 
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itfdf into the ocean, Sind, including Moc- 
ran and Multan, is bounded on the fouth by 
the Indian Sea, which embraces it in the form 
of a bow: it has Hind on the eaft, and on the 
weft Kerman, with part of Sejeftan, which 
alfo bounds it on the north ; but if, with 
fotne geographers, we make it comprife even 
Zable flan and Cabut, its northern limits will 
extend as far as Cafhmire, that delightful and 
extraordinary valley, celebrated over all Alia 
for the fingular beauty of its inhabitants, the 
ferenity of its air, and the abundance of its 
delicious fruits: if, again, we include Cafh- 
mire alfo in this divifion of India, it will reach 
as far northward as Tibet or Tobat, the comt- 
tiy of the fin eft mu Ik, which has China on 
the caft, and Oriental Tartary on the weft 
and north,” * Texeira -f fays, the natives in¬ 
habiting the banks of the Sind arc called) 
from its water, As-indj and that the Pcr- 
fians and Arabians denominate the trad which 
it ualhcs in the lower part of its courfe the 
kingdom of Diul. 

Hind, according to Sir W. Jones, is di¬ 
vided into three parts; Guzsurat, including 
moft of t he fouthern provinces, and among 

them 
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them .the city and territory of Sumnat, the 
defpoiling of whofc auguft and venerable pa¬ 
goda, filled with treafurcs equally facred and 
ineftimable, by the defolating tyrant Mahmud, 
in the eleventh century, will hereafter excite 
in us the ftrungeft emotions of indignation 
and horror. Malabar, or the country of 
the Maiais, which includes what the Arabians 
call Beladclfalfttl, or the land &f pepper* and 
is terminated on the (both by the Cape of 
Cotnron, famous for producing the beft aloe- 
wood, a favourite perfume of the Afiatics: 
to the fouth-weft of this promontory are the 
numerous ifland*, which we call Maldives, 
and the Arabians Rabihat, and a little to the 
foutb-eaft lies the famous Scrandib, or Seilan, 
which produces fo.many precious perfumes, 
jewels, and fpices. Texeira writes the name 
of this great ifland of Selamlive,* that is, the 
ifland of Sedan, obierving that Dive in the 
language of the country fignifies an ifland, as 
the Male-dive, or iflands of Makj An ge-dive, 
the five iflands ; while the great commercial 
town of Diu is called, by way of eminence. 
Dive, or Div," the Island. The Sanfcreet 
name of Setlan, according to a curious note 
and remark which i oblerve added to page 36 


* Tcxtl/a, p. 94- 
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of the 3d vol of the Ayeen Akbery, is Tafo- 
aoN, 3 word refcmbling Taprobane, and i m . 
plying the -wildcmtfi of prayer. From what was 
before remarked, in the ancient geography 
concerning the Malli, and the mountainous 
country of Malkam, in tins neighbourhood, 
we may, I think, without any great violence 
on Eaftem language, trace to them the name 
ot this dill rift. Bah, as an adjunct, Mr. 
Rkhaidton oblerv^s,* denotes a country, 
and in {lances Tranqucbar and Malabar: bak 
alfo fignihes elevated: in either fenfc the ivord 
is applicable, I have explained the word Ma¬ 
labar, but had omitted befdfce to mention the 
derivation of Coromandel, which Mr, Kennel 
derives from Soramanddum, corruptly called 
Coromandel. The So raj were a nation inhabit¬ 
ing that coaft, who are mentioned by Ptolemy j 
and their capital of Arcori, though llrangely 
thruft out of its proper place in his map, is 
the Arcot of the moderns. 

The third dlvifion of Hind is called Ma¬ 
her, or the pajfage, by the Arabians, and 
extends from the Gulph of Bengal on both 
fides of the Ganges, as far northward as the 
Straits of Kupele. The Straits of Kupcle, 
through which the Ganges difebarges the vo¬ 
lume 


* Ml. RltJuLfd^Oil.'i J>iifcfta|ufrn p p. | 
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lurne of its wattfrs, form a part ot the chain 
of the Sewalic mountains that rife immedi¬ 
ately north of the level plain of Hmdolhiu 
while far above them, confiderably more north¬ 
ward, foar the fnowy precipices of Caucafus. 
Caucafus, in the language of Oriental poetry, 
i$ the tremendous K.af, or Caph, which Mr* 
Richardfon * tranflates rock, or promontory, 
and which in the romances of the Eail is fup- 
pofed to form a part of that fabulous moun¬ 
tain, which like a vaft ring fur rounds the 
earth; where the monfter $imorg**t* a griffin 
of immeasurable magnitude, has for unknown 
ages fixed her abbde, and where the fhadowy 
beings of Perfian mythology, dives, dragons, 
and damons, of every denomination, perpe¬ 
tually wage their horrible conflicts* 

I fhall now proceed to give the fubftance of 
what we find in the Ayeen AkberyJ relative 

to 

* Mr, Richirdfcn, p. 170, 

I The roa ti who is unax^ojintcd uich the fdirics, drigons, 
and tnckuiKTV fo frequently in* redial in ihe l a (M2rni at FVrJufi 1 
who knows nothing the t ruBn Sinrorg. the poking kwfe of 
Koilam, liic dirk lei which funouwli the world, the mounuin of 
Kii/, or the batik of the twelve heroes. can do mate pretend id 
rmd the fined writings of Peifa. thin he tWJ undcr(L.nd die 
Odes of Pin cur, ifhc had newt heard of ih= Trojan war, the 
graves of Elyfiuni, the eojrajc of the ArjwuuU, or the fewial 
attribute* of the heathen deities.’* F«fw to Nadir Shah, by 
Sir William Janta* 

% Ayczn AkbcrVj voi. iL j>- j- 
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to the greater and fmaller geographical di- 
vifionsof Hindoftan, as fixed by the emperor 
Akber, in the fortieth year of his reign, that 
is a about the year 1595 of the Chrirtian icra ; 
a book which, Mr, Rcniiel obferves,* forms 
to this day an authentic regiiter of thefe and 
all other matters relative to that empire, 
Hindoftan was then parcelled out into 
twelve grand divifions, called Soobahs, to 
each of which a viceroy was afligned, by the 
title of Soobalidar, corruptly written Soobah 
by European writers; for, Soobah 
province: many of thefe foobahs were in ex¬ 
tent equal to large Europeaif kingdoms. The 
foobahs were again divided intodrears, which 
Mr. Rennel would call counties j and thefe 
were lubdivided into purgurmahs, which he 
would call hundreds. The names of the 
twelve foobahs were, Allahabad, Agra, Owdh, 
Ajmere, Ahmed -Abaci, Babar, Bengal, Dehly, 
Cabul, Lahoor, Multan, and Malwa. When 
Akber conquered Bcrar, Khandeefs, and Ah- 
mednagur, they were formed into three Ibo- 
bahs, inercafing the number to fifteen. It is 
remarked, in a note of the Memoir, that Ak¬ 
ber might have probably changed the boun¬ 
daries of the old foobahs, by adding or ta¬ 
king 


‘ Memoir, p. 3 , firff s die. 
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king away certain circars, for the purpofc of 
rendering each province more compact, and 
the provincial' capital more centrical to the 
feveral parts of it. Guzzurat is not men¬ 
tioned, as the reader mull notice, in the above 
quotation j although Ahmed-Abad, its capital, 
is, which may probably be nfed for the pro¬ 
vince itfelf, although in another note to the 
fame publication we are told, that Guzzurat 
is by fome of the Hindoos confidcred as lying 
without the limits of Hindoftan; and we are 
referred for a proof of this remark to the let¬ 
ters of Berac Rajah. Abul Fasti exprefles his 
hope, as he fhall commence his description 
from the foobah erf Bengal, the molt fouthem 
extremity of Hindoftan, and carry it to Za- 
buliftan, that, while he is writing, not only 
Turan and Iran, butalfo other countries, may 
be added to the account. 

BENGAL. 

<f Bengal {including OliiTa) has the fca on 
the eaft, is bounded by mountains on the 
north and Couth, and on the weft joins to the 
foobah of Baliar. It is fituated in the fecond 

climate.* From Chittagong to Kurhee are 

four 

• The mdeof geographers divided the globe into fcven ct *" 

maifct O ld y * 
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four hundred cofe difference of longitude; and 
from the northern range of mountains to the 
fauthem extremity of Sircar M.iddura are 
comprehended two hundred cofe of latitude.'' 
W e Ihall be fufficicntly exa^, Mr. Gladwin 
ohierves, if we take the Indian cofe, which 
varies in the fcvcral provinces, at the general 
average of two Englifh miles. When Gritfa 
ftas added to Bengal, die additional length 
was computed to be forty-three cofe, and the 
breadth twenty cofe. 

Without following the Ayeen Akbcry 
through all the minuter divtfions of each loo- 
bah, I /hall notice what is there remarked 
concerning its principal day, climate, pro¬ 
ductions, force, commerce, and revenue. The 
hiftory of their fcvcral fovereigns, when fepa- 
rate kingdoms, will be given hereafter. 

Tlie air of Bengal is comparatively tem¬ 
perate. The periodical rains commence in 
April, and continue for Jbmewhat more than 
fix months during this f'cafbn ; the low-lands 
are fotnetimes entirely overflowed." We arc 
informed in a note, that the frequent ftorms 
of thunder, lightning, wind, and rain, from 
the north-weft, which precede the feting in 
of the periodical rains, contribute very much 
to moderate the heat; that thofc rains more 

generally 
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generally commence In the beginning of June, 
and that, if they break up early in September, 
the weather is latently hot, and the inhabi¬ 
tants are very fickly. 

«* This foobah abounds with rivers, the 
findl of which is the Gung, or Ganges, whole 
fource has never been traced, The Hindoo 
priefts lay that it flows from the hair of Mi- 
hadco.’* The real fource and progrris to the 
rxican, both of the Ganges and Buiram pooler, 
as difeovered by the moderns, will hereafter 
merit our more particular confideratlon, 11 The 
learned among the Hindoos have com poled 
volumes in praife of the Ganges, all parts of 
which are laid to be holy ; but lome particular 
places arc dteemed more fo than others. The 
great people have the water of this river brought 
to them from vail diftances, it being efteemed 
necclTary in the performance of certain religi¬ 
ous ceremonies. The water of the Ganges has 
been celebrated in all ages, not only for its 
fanctitjp but alfo on account oi M fvectnefs, 
lightnefs, and falubrity, mid becaufc it does 
not become putrid, though kept lor years. 
There is another very large river called Llu- 
rampooter, which runs from Khatat to Coach, 
and from thence through Baxoolah to the 
fca, The Sea of Bengal, which is a bay ot 
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the ocean, goes on one fide to Baforah, on the 
other to Kulzum of Egypt, arid from thence 
to Perfia, where by the natives it is called the 
Sea of Ornman and the Sea of Perfia," 

“ Moft of Hie rivers of Bengal have their 
banks cultivated with rice, of which there is a 
variety of fpecies. The foil is fo fertile in 
fome places, that a fingle grain of rice will 
yield a meafure of two or three leer.* Some 
lands wilt produce three crops in a year. Ve¬ 
getation is here fo extremely quick, that, as 
faft as the water rifes, the plants of rice grow 
above it, fo that the ear is never immerfed. 
Men of experience affirm, that a fingle Balk 
will grow fix cubits in one night. The fub- 
jeeb pay their annual rents in eight months, 
by mftalments, themlefves bringing mohurs 
rnd rupees to the places appointed for the 
receipt of the revenues, it not being cullom- 
ary in this foobah for the hufbandmen and 
the government to divide the crops. The 
food of the inhabitants is for the in oft part 
filh and rice. Their houfes are chiefly made 
of bamboos, fome of them very expenfive 
and very durable. They travel chiefly by 
water, efpeciallyin the rainy feafon; and they 
con ft met boats for war, burthen, and travel¬ 
ling. 

• Tfie far Is i is«fine fqml to t*e pound* aroiniupois. 
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ling. For their journeys by land they make 
ufc of a machine called a Sookhafens, Tup- 
ported upon the (boulders of men by a pole, 
formed of a number of ftraight pieces of 
wood, joined together by iron rings. The 
fidcs of the machines arc ornamented with 
different metals, and over the top is thrown 
an arched covering* made of woollen cloth, 
for defence aga'mft the Tun and rain. In thefe 
machines you fit* or lie down and fleep* as 
conveniently as in a room or houfe. Some 
alfo ride upon elephants. Horfes are very 
fcarce. In ioine parts of this fuobah are 
manufactured hempen carpets* fo beautiful 
that they ieetn to be made of filk. The in¬ 
habitants of Bengal are exceedingly fond of 
fait, which is fcarce in Tome pans of the 
foobah. Diamonds, emeralds, pearls, agates, 
and cornelians, are brought from other coun¬ 
tries to the fea-ports of Bengal. Their flowers* 
and fruits are fine and in plenty. The beetle- 
aut ftains the lips of thole who cat it quite 

red." 

Among the principal cities of Bengal are 
particularly noted Jennut-Abad, a very an¬ 
cient city, formerly called Lucknowti, and 
fometiraes Gowr. It has a fine fort, to the 
e alb ward of which is a large lake. If the 
Vot, L Q. dams 
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dams break during the heavy periodical rains, 
the city is laid under water, — Mahmoodabad, 
whole fort is furrounded by a marfli. When 
Shire Khan conquered this country, fome of 
the rajah’s elephants fled into the wilds, 
where they have increafed in great numbers. 
This circar produces long pepper. — Chit¬ 
tagong, a large city, fituated among trees, 
upon the banks of the lea, and a great em¬ 
porium, being the refort of Chriftian and 
other merchants. There are two other empo¬ 
riums a mile diflant from each other, one 
called Satgong and the other Hougly, with 
its dependencies both of which are in the 
pofleflion of the Europeans! Satgong is fa¬ 
mous for pomegranates. The foobah of Ben¬ 
gal now includes the five circars of Orissa, 
which was once an independent country, 

* ORISSA. 

'* Orissa contains one hundred and twen¬ 
ty-nine brick forts. The periodical rains con¬ 
tinue here eight months. They have three 
months of winter, and only one month that 
is very hot. Rice is cultivated in great 
abundance. The inhabitants live upon rice, 
£lh, and vegetables. After boiling the rice, 

they 
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they ftcep it in cold water, and eat it the 

fecond day. The men are very effeminate, 

being exceedingly fond of ornaments, and 

anointing their bodies with fandaUwood oil. 

The women cover only the lower parts of the 

body, and many make themfdves drefles of 

the leaves of trees. Contrary to the general 

practice of the Hindoo women, they may 

marry two or three time?. Here are many 

idolatrous temples, built of ftone, and of a 

vaft height. Paper and ink are feldom ufed 

in this provincej for the moft part they write 

with an iron ftyle upon the leaf of the taar- 

tree, and they hold the pen with the fift 

clenched. Here arc manufactures of doth. 

The fruits and flowers of Grifla are very 

fine and in great plenty. The nufrecn is a 

flowlr delicately formed, and of an exquifite 

fmdl ■, the outer fide of the leaf is white, and 

the inner of a yellow colour. The keurah 

grows here quite common; and they have 

great variety of the beetle-leaf. They reckon . 

all their accounts in cowris,* which is a frnall 

white fhelJ, with an aperture in the middle, 

and they are found on the iea*fhofe. 

' Q z Cuttek, 

* Eighty cwrii axr«!kda pua, nrf from fifty» fiity puttt 
M m « a t»p« The g**t <***«& oi 
mikes it MWenieBt to lav* fo verjr tow i for (foiling! 

asiiong die pcof. 
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Cuttekj or Cattack, is mentioned in the 
Aycen Akbery as the capital of OriJTa, con¬ 
taining a fort, with many magnificent build- 
Ings, which, when Akber reigned, was the 
refidence of the governors of the province, 
lhat book deleribes the furrounding country 
as lying very low, and in the rainy ft a fun at 
entirely covered with water. The defeription 
of the famous palace of Cattack merits at* 
tenUon, as it marks the different apartments, 
both tor flute and convenience, into which 
the man lion of an Indian rajah of that period 
was divided, 

" The palace of Cattack conhfts of nine 
diftina buildings, TheVft is fur the ele¬ 
phants, camels, and borfes. The fecond is 
iot the artillery and military (lores j where 
are alio quarters for the guards and other 
attendants. The third is occupied by the 
porters and watchmen. The fourth Is appro- 
p. lilted for the leveral artificers. The kitchens 
• tbe fifth range. The filth contains the 

rajah's public apartments. The feventh is 
lor the t ran faction of private bufinefs. The 
eighth is where the women refidc. And the 
ninth confifts of the rajah's deeping apart- 
menti. i o the ibuth of this palace is a very 
ancient Hindoo temple." 


In 
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In the town of Purforem, on the banks 
of tfie, fen, the temple of Jjggeraant is par¬ 
ticularized, concerning the origin of whofe 
ercfHon and worihip in Hindolbm the fol¬ 
lowing circumftanccs arc related. At the 
defire of an ancient rajah of the province, a 
learned Brahmin was fent to fix upon the 
fpot moft proper for the foundation of a city. 
Arriving at this fpot, and inclining to fix 
upon tills Imiation as by far the mod: eligible 
of any he had yet feen, but ftill not entirely 
determined, he obferved a crow plunge into 
the water, and, after wafhing its body, pay 
its obeifance to the oc^an. The Brahmin, 
who is affirmed to have under flood the lan¬ 
guage of birds, inquired of the crow the 
meaning of this ft range procedure: the bird 
anfwcrcd, That he had formerly been of the 
tribe of Dcwtah, but from the curfe of a 
religious man was transformed into that 
fhapej that the fpot whereon he flood was 
highly favoured by the Creator of the uni- 
verfei and that whoever worfliipped him on 
that fpot fhoald not fail to profper. Ani¬ 
mated by this intelligence, as well as by fuc- 
cceding revelations of the divine will, the 
rajah built a large city and a place of worlhip 
on the fpot where the crow had appeared. 

Q 3 Not 
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Not long after, the fame rajah was directed 
by a viiion to eaft his eyes* upon a certain 
day, on the fea-fliore, when there would a rife 
out of the water a piece of wood fifty- 
two, inches long, and one cubit and a half 
broad; that this was the true form of the 
Deity ; that he mu ft keep the invaluable 
treafure feven days in his ho Life, and after¬ 
wards let it up in the temple as an object 
of adoration. The vifion was verified by the 
appeatance, at the appointed time, of the 
wooden divinity, w'hich the rajah called Jug¬ 
gernaut, and, afterwards ornamenting it with 
gold and precious ftones„dcpofited it in the 
temple, where it became the objed of worihip 
of all ranks of people; and is reported to 
have performed many miracles. The Brah¬ 
mins walh the images of Juggernaut fix times 
everyday; and the quantity of victuals daily 
d re fled for thefe idols is fo very great as to 
feed twenty thonfand perfons. They alfo at 
certain times carry the image in proccffion 
upou a carriage of fixteen wheels, which, in 
the Hindoo language, is called Ruhth; and 
they believe that whoever aflifts in drawing it 
along obtains remifilon of all Jiis fins. 

As the pagoda of Jaggernaut is the moft 
celebrated and frequented in India, f thought 

the 
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the foregoing account of its origin, from fo 
authentic a regiftcr of provincial antiquities 
as the Ayeen Akbery, would not be unwel¬ 
come to the reader- He will find, in Mr. 
Hamilton's * account of this coaft, an en¬ 
graving of this temple, which is an immenfe 
circular (WW, about fifty yards high, 
with the image of en cx t larger than the life, 
cut out of one entire (tone, and projecting 
from the centre of the building. The fore 
part of the animal is alone viftble ; the hinder 
parts are fixed in the wall- He has like wife 
an engraving of the coach, four (tones in 
height, in which, the idol is carried about in 
proceffion, and under whofe wheels he re¬ 
ports that the infatuated devotees often throw 
them ("elves in a tranfport of holy fury. He 
ddcribes the idol as an irregular pyramidal 
black Hone, and the temple itielf as defhtute 
of any light except what it receives from one 
hundred lamps conftantly hurtling before him. 
Tavernier, who was at this place about thirty 
years before Hamilton, informs us that this 
idol was adorned with a mantle of gold tiliuc, 
had two large diamonds in the place of eyes, 

Q 4 

- * See iluniltqHi’i Account of the Eaft b'dwf, wl. i. p- 3*J- 

Londao edit. ."++. I ^ *"*»«» ** Mr ' H *’ i b " mcl ' V ^ 

tuJe of Jagjrnant’* temple to » bm. 1 , ft: on “ ** m ' 
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and another pendant from his neck, with 
bracelets of pearls and rubies for his arms* 
and that the great revenues of juggernaut arofe 
from the liberal donations which were daily 
poured into its treafury by innumerable pil- 
grims of every dcfcrlption. 

The foobah of Bengal is faid to eonfift of 
twenty-four circa rs, and feven hundred and 
eighty-feven maids. The revenue is fifty*nine 
crore, eighty-four lacks, fifty-nine thoufand 
three hundred and nineteen daums ; and Fra- 
fer * allows three hundred and twenty damns 
to a pound ftcrling. The forces maintained 
by the zeniccndars amount to 23,350 cavalry, 
801,158 infantry, 170 elephants, 4,260 can¬ 
non, and 4,400 boats. 

B A II A R. 

“ Bahar is fituated in the fecond climate. 
The length from Gurhee to Rhotas is 120 
cofe, and the breadth from Tirhoot to the 
northern mountains includes 1 j o cofe. It is 
bounded on the call by Bengal, by Allahabad 
and Oud on the weft, and on the north and 
fouth by large mountains.” 

“ The principal rivers of this foobah are 
the Ganges and the Sown, The Sown, the 

Ner* 

* Fj^rtr^s XidLr 5hith> p. jj. 
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Kerbuddah, and the Clwlam, all three fpring 
from one fource, near Kurrmh. The water of 
the Sown is cool, pleafent to the tafte, and 
wholefome; having run to the fouth as far 
as Muneyr, it then unites with the Ganges. 
The river Gunduck conies from the north, 
and empties itfclf into the Ganges near Ha- 
jeepoor. The fummer monttis here are very 
hot j but the winter is very temperate. The 
rains continue fix months. The country is 
continually covered with verdure, and the 
foil is fo hard, that, during the ftormy winds 
which blow here, you are not much incom¬ 
moded with the Agriculture is m the 

Uigheft perfection, the rice being fo excellent, 
and of fuch a variety of i'pecies, as are no 
where to be equalled. Sugar-cane is culti¬ 
vated in great abundance and in high per¬ 
fection. Mughee is that fpecies of the beetle- 
leaf which is moll efltcemed; it is of a very 
thin and delicate texture, of a fragrant fiucll, 
with a beautiful colour, and the flavour is 
delicious. It is not cuftomary in Bahar to 
divide the crops. The hufbandman brings 
the rents himfelf, and, when he makes his 
firft payment, an ancient cuftom obliges him 
to conie drelfed in his befl attire. 


Mott 
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Moft of the honors in this province are 
defers bed as roofed with tiles, and the inha¬ 
bitants are reported to be famous for building 
boats and for the manufacture of gilded 
gtafs: they have good elephants in plenty; 
but hortes and camels arc fcarce, Bahar is 
famous tor parrots, goats, fighting cocks, 
** remarkable for affording great fport," and 
great variety of hawks. 

In fiicar Munghecr a {tone wall is mehtion- 
eti as extending from the Ganges to the 
mountains, and farming the boundary be¬ 
tween Bengal and Bahar. In fircar Bahap is 
Gaya, famous as a place Hindoo wordiip, 
and called, from Bra fun a, Birm-Gaya. Tir- 
hoot, which Sir W, Jones mentions, on the 
authority of fomc information received in 
India, as the fuppofed refideuce of a colony 
of priefb from Egypt, is affected to have 
been from old rime the rcfidence of Hindoo 
learning; and this aftertion renders that cir- 
cumfiancc highly probable. The water and 
;ur of Tie hoot are much celebrated ; and it 
had delightful groves of orange-trees, extend¬ 
ing thirty cote, not ill calculated to promote 
the purpofes of fdence and encourage medi¬ 
tation. The lafi remarkable place mentioned 
in Bahar is the ft long fottrefs of Rhotas, 

fituated 
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fit listed upon a lofty mountain of moft diffi¬ 
cult accefs, and fourteen cole m circumfe- 
rence The indofed land is cultivated j*and 
within this fpacc are many fprmgs: water 
mav be procured in any part, by digging three 
or four ells below the furface of the earth. 
There are fcveral lakes within the forts. Du- 
r i n£ t he rains there are not left than ten 

delightful eatarafts* 

The foobah of Bahar contains feven circars. 
fubdivided into 199 pergunnahs. The grofs 
amount of its revenue is (bated at 5+i47'9^5> r 3 
ficca- rupees; it furndhes 11,415 cavalry, 

^TU-^vhole'fiobah of Bengal, the grated 
part of Bahar, and the diftrifts of Midna- 
pore in Orilft, arc in the pofieffion of the 
BritUli nation, or rather of their «P«fenta- 
five in that quarter, the Brmfh Lift-India 
Company. Thofe parts of Bahar and Onfla 
which are not in the poiTcflion of the Enghfii, 
coutti tilling, in regard to Bahar, a very frail, 
but, ill regard to OnfTa, a very confiderable, 
proportion of thofe refpeftLve foobaha, arc 
in the hands of the Mahrattas. 
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A L L A H A B A D. 

* 

This foobah is reprefen ted as fituatcd in the 
fecond climate. In length it is 160 cofe, in 
breadth 123 cofe. To the eaft it has Bahar; 
to the north Oudi Bundhoo lies on the 
iouth, and Agra on the weft. Its principal 
rivers arc the Ganges and the Jown, or 
Jumna. It produces variety of fruits, flowers* 
and excellent plants; has abundance of me¬ 
lons and grapes, and is well flocked with 
gams. Agriculture is in great perfection j 
and the inhabitants fabricate fomc beautiful 
Jpecies of cloths* and have armanufacture of 
woollen carpets, Allahabad, the former name 
of which was Piyaug, is the capital city of 
this foobah. Akbcr gave it the former name, 
and built a flone fort, in which arc many 
magnificent edifices. Benares is fpecifieJ by 
the name of Baranaliey, as a large city fitu- 
ated between two rivers, the Bimah and the 
Alley, whence probably its former appellation 
is derived; bt*: its moft ancient name was 
Kafly, It is built in the form of a bow, of 
which the river Ganges refembles the bow- 
ftring. Its temple was formerly as celebrated 
in Hindoftan and as much reforted to as 
Mecca is by the Mohammedans. It is the 

ancient 
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anci^t feat of Hindoo learning as well as 
religion, Jown-poor is the next city in 
magnitude, and Chunar isdeferibed as a (tone 
fort of in com parable ftrength, fituated upon 
a lofty hill, at whofe foot Sows the Ganges. 
CalHnger is a fortrefs ftill Granger and more 
celebrated. Within the compafs of its walls 
are many fprings and lakes, and many tem¬ 
ples devoted to idolatry. Ebony and a va¬ 
riety of wild fruits are found here; in its 
neigh bo urhood there is a diamond mine; and 
twenty cofe from the fort fmall diamonds are 
fame times found, jeipal's burning bimfelf, 
and the caufe of it, have been already men¬ 
tioned : another in (lance of a rajah’s devoting 
bimfelf to the fame mode of dcftruclion oc¬ 
curs in the account of Callinger, with this 
difference, that the former put an end to his 
cxiftence, becaufe his reputation was loft, the 
latter from the fear of lofmg it. The greateft 
part of Allahabad is in polIelTion of the na¬ 
bob vizier: the remainder is under the con** 
troul of the Engtifh. Allahabad contains ten 
fircars, divided into 177 purgunnahs. Its 
revenue is ftated at 53,10,695—7—9 ficta " 
rupees. It furnifties 11,575 cavalry, 2,37,87° 
Infantry, 21^323 elephants, 
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Oud has Bahar on theeaft; on the north it 
is bounded by mountains; by Manickpoor on 
the fouth, and on the weft by Kinoge. Its 
length isftated at 135 cofe, and its breadth at 
115 cole. The Gogra, the Gounty, and the 
Sy, are its largeft rivers. The water and air 
are good, and the feafons are temperate. Ag¬ 
riculture in this in oh ah is in high perfection. 
Some particular kinds of rice growing here 
are reprefented as " incomparable for wbite- 
nefs, delicacy, odour, and digeftivenefs.” The 
crops are fovvn three months earlier than in 
any other part of Hindoftan, and the ftalks 
are faid to rife as faft as the inundating 
water. “ Here are great variety of fruits and 
flowers. Of game there are many kinds, and 
plenty of wild buffaloes. When the plains 
are overflowed, the wild animals relbrt to the 
high lands, and the hunting of them affords 
great diverfion. Some animals remain all day 
in the water, juft keeping their nofes above 
the furface to breathe, and come on-fhorc only 
at night.” 

The incredible magnitude of the city of 
Oud in ancient times has been mentioned 

before. 
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^fare. it is eftcemcd one of the moft facred 
places of antiquity. At the diftance of a 
cofe from the city, the Gogra and Sy unite 
their ft reams, and the confluent river runs 
at the foot of the fort. From die northern 
mountains are imported a number of curious 
articles of commerce t among thefe are fpeci- 
fied tnuik, coiv-tails, ebook (an acid mixture 
of Ume and lemon jnicc boiled to a con- 
fiftence), tincar, civet, zedoary, redwood, 
afafeetida, and amber. In return, the traders 
in thefe articles carry back earthen ware, 
Lucknow is a large city, pleafantly iituated 
upon the banks of the Gounty, and the 
fuburbs are alfo very delightful. In Abul 
Faail's account of this foobah are recorded 
many inftances of the abiurd fuperftitious 
credulity both of the Mohammedans and the 
Hindoos. According to the former, it con¬ 
tains the hallowed tombs of Seth and Job, 
of which wonderful ftories are related. Ac¬ 
cording to the latter, it has a rdervoir of 
water, bubbling up with luch violence, that a 
man cannot force his way down into it; fands 
tlvat fornetimes aflame the form oi Mahadeo; 
and fields that, during a particular feftivity, 
vomit forth flames. Biratch is a large city, 
delightfully fituated amongft a number of 

gardens 
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gardens upon the banks of the river Sy. Th# 
town of Belgram is celebrated for producing 
men “ with lively imaginations and melodious 
voices;” and for a well, whofc efficacious 
water improves the understanding, while it 
amends the light. 

The rich, extenfive, and flourishing, foobah 
of Qud, and the greatest part of Allahabad, 
are at this day in the pofteffion of Azuph 
Dowlah, Son of the late Sujab Dow Jab, vizier 
of the empire, and a tributary ally of the 
BritiSh power in India. 

Oud has five circars, divided into 138 per- 
gunnahs. Its total amount of revenue is 
Slated at 50,43,454—4 ficca-rupces j its force 
at 7660 cavalry, 1,68,250 infantry, and 59 
elephants. 

AGRA. 

4t Agra is fituated in the fecond climate. 
This foobah is bounded on the eaft by Gha- 
tempoor; on the north by the river Ganges; 
on the South lies Chunderyi and Pulwuh con¬ 
fines it on the well." Its greatell: length is 175 
cole; its extreme breadth is from Canouge to 
Chundery; but the number of cofe forming 
that breadth is not fpccified. The principal 
rivers are the Jumna, riling in the northern 

mountains, 
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mountains, and the Chumbul, deriving its 
fource from Haffeipoor in Malwa The nn.on 
Of the mo rivers takes place at Culpce. 

« A great many filiations m the fouthern 
mountainous parrs of .his foobah arc remark¬ 
ably pleafant and healthy. B ncu 
here in perfeftion. They have abundance of 
flowers and tweet-famed oils, very excellent 
beetle-leaf, and grapes and melons, « fine a, 
thofe produced in Iran and Turan. What 
is related concerning the capital ot gra ia 
been noticcrl before. The fecund place ot 
confeqnence mentioned is Funchporecon- 
tairimg a ftrong (prr, with many ™a g n.6ccnr 
buildings, a palace, a molqnc, and mo- 
naftcry, erefled by Akber. Over one ot us 
gates are placed two aftomfhmg elephants, 
carved in ftone. Fnttebpore is celebrated for 
a quarry of red ftone, from which the ma- , 
terials for eteaing its own ftupendous but 
now ruined, ttruitures, as well as the tpU - 
did palace of Agra, were obtained. _ 
third eaty is Byanth, once the capital of - 
£1, Uni for indigo of 
ble fpccies, for. white tugar, for mangoes 
cellent in fiavonr, and of uncommon magm- 
tude, - fume weighing above two pounds. 
and for various other ramtes. The fort » 
Youl, R S * 
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large* and contains many edifices and fubter- 
raneous caverns, where there are now found 
warlike weapons and kitchen utenfiJs. It is 
remarkable for a very high tower. Concern¬ 
ing the city of Muttra* upon the banks of 
the Jumna, nothing is fpecified, but that it 
has many idolatrous temples, the refort of 
pious Hindoos. Of that hallowed city, how¬ 
ever, which was the birth-place of Crifhna, 
lome farther account will be given hereafter. 
Of Kinoje too much probably has been al¬ 
ready faid. Gwalior, that celebrated fortrefs 
which for fo many ages was the prifon of the 
royal family, is the laft place of importance 
noticed, but is not particularly delcribed. It 
is, however, faid to be celebrated for the good- 
nels of its air and water, its fine fingers, and 
beautiful women. In Agra arc manufactures 
of blankets and tine fluffs; and in A] lore thole 
of woollen carpets and glafs. In this foob*h 
there are mines of filver, torquoife-Hones, and 
copper: it contains thirteen circars, fuhdi- 
vided into two hundred and three perguimahs. 
The amount of revenue is 64 cole, 62 lacks, 
50,304daums, or ticca-rupees 1^1,56,257— g\ 
and the number of the forces it furmfhes are 
50,600 cavalry, 5,77,570 infantry, and 221 
elephants. 


The 
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The foobah and city of Agra, during the 
period of the decline and fince the extinction 
of the Mogul empire, have witnefled a rapid 
fuccefiiOn of maters. The Jaots were the 
firft ufurpers, and, in 1770, were in poMon 
of the city and a great part of the foohah bor¬ 
dering upon the Jumna. From their con¬ 
quers in Agra, that once powerful race were, 
about eighteen years ago, driven by the fape- 
rior forces of Nudjuff Khan. Nudjuff was in 
his turn expelled by the prefcnt potetTor, Ma- 
daiee S'mdia, at this time one of the moft 
formidable among the fclf-created fovereigns 

of Hindoftan, * 

M A L W A. 

Malwa, which, like the preceding foobahs, 
is fituated in the fecond climate, is m length 
24 r cofe, and in breadth 230 cofe. '< It is 
bounded on the eaft by Bandhnoo; on the 

north by Nerwer, and mountains} on the 

fouth by Boklaneh, and on the weft by Cui- 
zurat and Ajmeer. The rivers Nerbuddah, 
Soopera, Calyfmd. N«m. and Lowdy flow 
through this foobah. You cannot travel two 
or three cofe without meeting with ftreams of 
e00 d water, whofe banks are ihaded by the 
wild willow and other trees s and decorated 

R a W1,h 
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with the hyacinth, and other beautiful and 
odoriferous flowers.'* 

u There are abundance of lakes and verdant 
■ * 

plains, ornamented with innumerable mag¬ 
nificent and elegant buildings. Tbe climate 

is lb temperate, that in winter there is no 
occafion for warm clothing* nor is it ne- 
Ceflary in fummer to cool tbe water with fait- 
petre. But in the four rainy months the 

night air is cold enough to render a quilt ne- 
celiary. The fituation of this fbobah, com¬ 
pared with the other parts of Hindoftan,* is 
fomewhat high, and all the land is arable. 
Both harvefts are very goocl b Wheat, pop¬ 
pies, iiigar-cane, mangoes* mu Ik-melons, and 
grapes, arc here in high perfection. Jn Haf- 
felpoor the vine bears fruit twice a year. The 
beetle-leaf is very fine. The natives of Malwa 
give their children opium to eat till they arc 
three years old ; the peafants and even the 
market-people are never without arms," 

The principal places of importance enu¬ 
merated in Malwa are Owjain, a large city, 
held in high veneration by the Hindoos, and 
lituated upon the banks of the Soopcra, a river 
which AbulFaziJ, with great gravity, oblerves 

Ibmcumes 

* Mr, Rf rinel u ii uiunjin vocally the hijjheil region in 
! lindnjtan. 
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fortietimes flows with milkj Gurreh, a diftrift 
abounding with forefts and wild elephants, fo 
fertile that it fupplies both Gttzaurat and the 
Dcecan with grain; Chundery, a very large 
and ancient city, in which is a ftone tort; and 
indeed this city muft have been one of the 
large ft in India, for it is faid to have contained 
•* fourteen thoufand ftone houfes, three hun— 
dred and eighty-four markets* three hundred 
and futy caravan feras, and twelve thousand 
mofques;" and Mundoo, once the capital of 
the foobSb, whole foitrefs it twelve cofe in 
circuit, and difplays in the centre of it a mi¬ 
naret, eight ftorfcs in height. This defected 
capital is faid to abound in monuments of an¬ 
cient magnificence, and-to be honoured with 
the tombs of Kuljyan fultans. In its neigh¬ 
bourhood a fpecies of tamarind grows, as big 
as the cocoa-nut. I omit the Jong account of 
the Paris ftone, faid to have been difeovered 
in this foobah, which had the enviable pro¬ 
perty of converting whatever metal it touched 
into gold, as of kindred veracity with that or 
the rivers, whole current was milk. 

Matwa at this time is divided among the 
Palfhwah, the nominal head of the weftem 
empire of Mahrattas, Madajee SindU before- 

mentioned, and I looker, a Mahratta chief, 

r ^ whole 
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whofe capital is Indore, fituatcd about thirty 
miles on the weft of Ougein. 

Malwa contains twelve firears, fubdmded 
into 301 pergunnahs. Its revenue is ftated at 
twenty-four crore, fix lacks, ninety-five thou- 
fand and fifty-two daums, or ficca-rupees 
6> 1 7,376—4,'—j 5 j its forces at 280,816 ca- 
valiy, 68,000 infantry, and 90 elephants, 

K H A N D E E S. 

This foobah, which was by Akbef denomi¬ 
nated Dandees, in memory of his fon, Sultan 
Daniel, who died at its capital of Bcrhampore, 
is alfo fituatcd in the fecond dimate. It is in 
length feventy-five cofe, and in breadth fifty 
cofe; being bounded on the north and weft 
by Malwa, on the fouth by Kalneh, on the 
eaft by Berar, and on the north by a range of 
lofty mountains. " It abounds with rivers 
and rivulets. Of thefe the principal is the 
Talce, frequently called the Poomy. The air 
of this foobah is ddightfttli and the winter is 
very temperate. Jewary is the grain princi¬ 
pally cultivated in this foobah * and in fevtral 
places they have three crops of it in the year. 
Their efculent plants are remarkably tine* the 
rice is excellent* and they have great plenty 

of 
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of flowers and fruits, together with bectle- 
Jeaf in abundance. 

Among the principal cities, towns, and forts, 
enumerated, are Alleer, a caftle where the 
governor of the province refides, fitiuud upon 
a lofty mountain, incomparably ftrong, and 
encompaHed with three oilier forts, at whofe 
top is a very large city: — Berhampore, the ca¬ 
pital of Khandee*, lying upon the river Tapty, 
and three eofe from AfTeer, furrounded with 
beautiful gardens, abounding with fandal- 
wood, and inhabited by people of all nations, 
but particularly by handicraftsmen : Adela- 

bad, a good tows, which the Hindoos hold in 
great veneration: — Changdavy, a village near 
which the rivers Tapty and Poorna unite their 
ft reams, forming a confluence, held facred by 
the Hindoos, and by them called Jiggeriemit 
or tbt liver of holy flaw:- Damemy, a popu¬ 
lous town, near which is a refervoir of boiling 
water, wot (hipped by the Hindoos: — Chow- 
purreb, a large town, well inhabited: — and 
Thalny, a foit, which, though fituatcd upon a 
plain, is nevertbelcfs a place of great ftrength. 

In this foobah aie thirty-two pergunnahs, 
all in high cultivation. The hufbandmen ato 
honourably fpoken of as dutiful fubj.fti, as 
very laborious, and fume of them as re mar k- 

R 4 abl - 
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able for their (kill in taming lions, Khandees, 
or Candeifh, is the fmalleft of the foobahs, 
and is at prclent divided among the Pailhwa, 
Smdia, and Holkar, The fine city of Ber- 
hampore is in poflefiion of Sindia, The 
amount of the revenue is 12,64,762 Berary 
tungahsj and the tungah is reckoned at twenty- 
four damns. 

B E R A R. 

The loobah of Berar is in length 200 cole, 
and in breadth 180 cole. It is alio fit netted in 
the fccond climate. On the eaft it joins to 
Beeragurgh; on the north lies Settarah; on 
the fouth Hindiah; and on thfc weft Telingana. 
" The air is very temperate; and the jail is 
highly cultivated." The principal river is the 
Godavery, which is a facrcd ft ream, dedicated 
to Kotum, as the Ganges is to Mahadeo, and 
is holden in great veneration by the natives. 
Its fource is in the mountains of Sihya, near 
Turncek, and the current palling through the 
territory of Ahmednagur enters Berar, and 
thence rolls into Telingana, The Tales and 
the Tapty arc alfo fa c red ftreams. 

In this foobah are diamond-mines. The 
learned reader will recoiled!, that Ptolemy 
fpeaks of the diamonds found on the banks of 
:;ie Sambulpoor river. In fume parts are 

fait- 
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falt-petre works, which yield a confiderable 
revenue to the ftate; they have likewife ma¬ 
nufactures of flowered fluffs. " In Indore and 
Neermul are fled-mines. Thofe places are 
alfo famous for very neat ftonc veffels. Their 
oxen are very fine. The houfe-cocks which 
are bred there have black blood and bones. 

Eletdipore is deferibed as a large city, where 
the governor of the foobah refides; and Kul- 
lem "as an ancient city, famous for buffaloes. 
Some very ftrong forts are enumerated, of 
which the principal is Ramgurh, faid by Abul 
Fazil not to be at that time conquered by Ak- 
ber. Indeed, at only the wellem parts of 
Berar were ever conquered by that emperor, 
the account of this foobah is but very incom¬ 
plete | nor, from their ignorance of the inter¬ 
nal parts, has this defetf been even yet Ap¬ 
plied by modem writers. In the mountains 
of Berar liberty teems to have made a bold 
ftand againft the incur fions of the Mogul arms. 
The number, which is confiderable, and the 
ftrength, which is truly formidable, ot the 
ancient rajahs and stemeendars of Berar, are par¬ 
ticularized by the feeretary of Akber. One of 
them, by name Chatwa, is laid to have com¬ 
manded 2000 cavalry, 50,000 infantry, and 
ico elephants. As in Bahar there is a tecrcd 
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place called Gaya, dedicated to Brahma t (b in 
Eerar Is there a Gaya, facred to Biflien i and our 
author tells us of a third of the lame name, 
near Bijapoor, being a vaft refer voir of water! 
remarkable for a very deep fpring, At ihefc 
three places, fay the Brahmins, if charity be be- 
ftowed, it obtains pardon for the dec ea fed. 

Berar contains 13 fircars, fubdivided into 
42 pergunnahs, the revenues of which are 
collected by NulTuk, that is, by a valuation of 
the crops. 

Not being a fettled government, the total a- 
mount of the forces it could raiie is not fpeei- 
fied, nor that of its reven ue clearly Hated. The 
principal part of this foobah belongs to a Mah- 
raita chief, called Moodajee Boondab, a direct 
defendant of Sevagee, the original founder of 
that empire in Hindoftan, whofe capital is 
Nagpoor. The remainder of Berar is holden 
by the Nizam, who pays a cbout, or fourth 
part of its clear revenue, to Moodajee, 

G U Z Z U R A T. 

This foobah, fituated in the fecond climate, 
is in length 302 cofe, and in breadth 260 
cofe. On the call lies Khandces; on the 
north Jalore and Idtr; on the fouth are the 
ports of Dummun and Cam bay et; and on the 

weft 
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weft Jugget, which is fituated on the fea¬ 
ture. The fouthern parts of G uzzurat abound 
with mountains. It is watered by the ocean, 
and by the following rivers ; the Sabermutty, 
the Bateruck, the Mehindery, the Narbudda, 
the Tapty, and the Sirfooty. The air of this 
foobah is temperate; the foil landy. That 
fpecies of grain called jewary and bajero is 

faid to be principally cultivated in Guzzurat, 

wheat, barley, and rice, are imported from the 
neighbouring provinces. So great an abun¬ 
dance of mangoes, of which feme are uncom¬ 
monly large and delicious, of mu ik-melons, 
figs, and moft other fruits, plants, and flowers, 
natives of India, grow here, that the whole 
foobah has the appearance of a perfect garden. 
All ferts of Indian manufactures flour) fli in 
Cuzzurat; many of the moft curious and 
coftly kinds. Boxes inlaid with ivory and 
pearl, gold and fiber fluffs, velvets, cotton 
cloths, excellent fwords, bows, and arrows, 
are fabricated here. There is a eonfidtrable 
traffic in precious ftones, and fiber is import¬ 
ed from Room and Irak. 

The capital of this rich, flouri filing, and 

extenfivc, foobah is Ahmedabad.* The fixa¬ 
tion 
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tion js described as remarkably healthy, It 
has two forts, and was once divided into 36a 
quarters, of which only S4 are in a prosperous 
condition. ff In thele are 1000 moiques, cadi 
having two large minarets, and many wonder¬ 
ful inferiptions.” Twelve cole from this city 
is Mahmuttabad, containing very many grand 
edifices, and furrounded with a wall levcn 
cofe fquarc. The ports of Cambay and Gha- 
geh are dependent upon drear Ahmedabad. 
Ghogeh (Goga) is a large port, well built, 
and inhabited by merchants of various kinds, * 
The cargoes of the fhips are put into fmall 
vdTds, called Tahwery, whioh transport them 
to Cambay. Siddahpoor and Bcetnagurh are 
noticed as places of great religious retort, and 
inhabited principally by Brahmins; the latter 
containing 300 idolatrous temples. Chumpa- 
neer is a fort fituated upon a lofty mountain, 
the road to which for upwards of two cofe is 
extremely difficult, and there arc gates at fc- 
veral parts of the defile. At one place they 
have excavated near fixty ells in length, w hich 
Jpace is covered with planks, that can be re¬ 
moved on the approach of an enemy, Sooret 
(Surat) is a great emporium. The river Tap- 
ti runs pall it, and, at the didance of feven 
cofe, joins the tea. The followers of Zer- 
, dufht* 
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dufht, when they fled from Perfia, fettled at 
Surat, where they practifed the doftxine incul¬ 
cated by the Zend and its commentary the Pa- 
zend. From the liberality of his majefty’s 
difpofitipn, fays Abui Fazil, every fcit exer- 
ciles its particular mode of worfbip without 
interruption* Barcadi is alio a fine foi t and 
a grand emporium i . it is waflied by the Ner- 
buddah in its paflage to die ocean. Sircar 
Surat was formerly an independent territory; 
the chief was of the Ghelote tribe, and com¬ 
manded £Q,ooo cavalry and ioo,ooo infantry. 
It is now formed into nine principal divifions, 
each inhabited'by *1 different tribe. 

Through the defeription of all thole divi¬ 
fions it is not necefiary for us to follow the 
Ayeen Akbery: hut, in the fir ft divifion, called 
New Surat t may be noticed the city and ftrong 
ftone fort of Chunahgurh, fituated in the heart 
of the Pcninfula: and, in the fecond divifion, 
Putten Siimnaut, a large town upon the fiiorc 
of the ocean, particularlychallenges our atten¬ 
tion, from its having been anciently a mod 
celebrated place of Hindoo worftup, and de¬ 
corated with a pagoda the nioft luperb and 
wealthy of any throughout Himloftan. The 
fource of the Nerbuddah, which is liolden in 

the moft facred veneration by the Hindoos, is 

near 
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near Sunmaut. Thofe, who delight in prodi¬ 
gies, will find their tafte for the marvellous 
gratified, by reading farther the account of 
this fecond divifion of Guzzurat* The third 
divifion, it is laid, contains the remains of a 
large city in ruins, whole name is not fpe- 
cified, but of which the fkuation, at the foot 
of the mountains of Sironj, appears very de- 
ftrahle. The ancient city Mr, Kennel takes 
to have been Nehlwarah, mentioned by Pe¬ 
ri Ihtah as the capital of this foobah, and by 
the Arabian travellers of the ninth century as 
the refidence of the fupretne Ealhara, or mo¬ 
narch of Cambay. “ The fixth divifion has 
fuch large rivers, the mountains are fo lofty, 
and the country is in general fo woody, as to 
be impervious to an army. It is inhabited by 
the tribe of Cbetore, 1 ’ The ninth divifion is 
remarkable for being the refidence of the Cha- 
run tribe, a race of people who feem to re- 
femble the ancient bardsi for we are told that 
11 the great eft part of them employ thcmfelvcs 
in finging hymns of celebration and in re¬ 
citing genealogies, and that in battle they re¬ 
peat warlike fables to animate the troops. 
They are alfo famous for diicovering fccrct 
things: throughout Hindoftan there is hardly 
a great man who hath not feme of this tribe 

in 
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in his fervice." After the enumeration of 
tliefe divifions, is dcfcribed the wild ant! dreary 
region of Cutch, lying to the weft of Guzzu- 
rat, and extending in length 250 cofe, and in 
breadth 100 cofe. The greateft part of Cutch 
is compofed of woods and uncultivated fandsj 
hut fine horfes are bred in thofe woods, which 
are fuppofed to be ot Arabian extraction* 
They have alfo remarkably good camels and 
goats. The men are tall and well-proportion¬ 
ed, and wear long beards. The capital city 
is Tahej, which has two ft rang forts, called 
Jhareh and Khundkotc. The military force 
of this country m ftated at 10,000 cavalry and 
50,000 infantry. A confickrable tra^of low- 
fenny country, on the weft of Ahmedabad, at 
certain feafons inundated By the fea, and, when 
dry, famous for the manufacture of great quan¬ 
tities of fait, is alfo particularly pointed out in 
the Ayeen Akbcry: but our wonder is not a 
little excited, that a river of fuch magnitude 
as the Puddar, which paffes through, and con¬ 
tributes, by its riling waters, to overflow that 
Tpot, is not fo much as mentioned. 

The fobbah of Gnzzurat contains nine 
ftrears, divided into igS pergunnahs, of 
which 13 are ports, The amount of revenue 
fn (icca-rupees is 10,96,223—3 —ji* The 

forces 
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forces are rated 67,375 cavahy, and 8900 
infantry. 

The jargeft as well as the moft valuable 
portion of Guzzurat is divided between the 
Paifhwa, or nominal head of the wdern 
empire of the Mahrattas, and Fulty Sing 
Gwicker, wliofe dominion extends chiefly over 
the northern region. The Englifh army, un¬ 
der General Goddard, were once in pofledioii 
of the finert part of this foobali, having re¬ 
duced the important fortrefles of Bafiein and 
Ahmcdabad, and penetrated the inland 
country to the very foot of the Gaut$; bat, 
in the peace negotiated wish the Mahrattas 
in 1783, thefe fplendid acquifitions were 
prudently relinquilhed, and they at this day 
remain inverted only with the fovereignty of 
Bombay, Sahette, and the adjoining ifles, 

A J M E E R. 

The greateft length of Ajmeer is i6S cofe, 
and the -extreme breadth includes 150 cofe. 
On the eaft lies Agra* on the north, pait of 
Delhi; it has Guzzurat on the fuuthj and 
Deybalporc of Multan confines it on the weft. 
The foil of this ioobah is rep refen ted as a 
deep fandj and therefore the fuccefs of the 

harvert 
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harveft depends entirely upon the periodical 
rains. Their winter is temperate; but the fun¬ 
nier is intenfcly hot. The revenue is in general 
a feventh or an eighth of the produce of the 
harveft; little being paid in ready*money. The 
common people are laid to live in hoofe 3 with 
pitched roofs, built of bamboo and ftraw. 
To the fouth arc mountains; and the whole 
of this foobah abounds with ftrong holds, 
Ajmeer is compofcd of Maywar, Marwar, 
and Hadowty. Maywar contains ten thoufand 
villages, and the whole of fircar Chitore is 
dependent upon it. It is in length 40 cole, 
and in breadth 30 cofe; and it has three very 
confide table forts: viz, Chitore, Cowmblere, 
and Mandeb The governor refides at Chitore, 
In Chowra is an iron mine* In Jumpers and 
fome places dependent upon Mandel are cop¬ 
per mines. The prefent polMors of thefe 
lands arc native zemeendars, who anciently 
were named Rawcl, but for a long time pall 
arc called Ranna. They are of the Ghdote 
tribe, and confider themfelves to be defen¬ 
dants from Noorfltirvan, king of Pcrfia, This 
circumftance is fomewhat fmgular; but one 
ftill more fmgular occurs in the fame page: 
for, the elected rajah has the Kclhkeh drawn 
upon his forehead with human blood. This 
Yoi. I. S cuftom 
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cuftom alone Teems to prove that they are not 
of the true line of the blood-abhorring Hin¬ 
doo, Marwar is in length 100, and in 
breadth 60, cofe. Sircars Ajmeer, Jewdeh- 
pore, Sirowheh, Nagore, and Beykaneer, are 
dependent upon it. The Rathorc (Mahratta) 
tribe have inhabited this divifion for ages part. 
They have many forts, of which the follow¬ 
ing are the moll famous: Ajmeer, Jewdch- 
pore, Beykancer, Jelmeer, Amerkotc, and 
Jyugurh, Hadowty, called alfo fircar Na¬ 
gore, is inhabited by the Hadeh tribe. This 
foobah is entirely in the polTeflion of Sindia 
and the Mahrattas. It contains feven iir- 
cars, fubdivided into 197 pergunnahs, The 
amount of the revenue is 22,84,1507 daums; 
out of which 23,26336 are Seyurghal, It has 
86,500 cavalry and 3,47,000 Rajpoot infantry, 

DEL H I. 

This foobah is fituated in the third climate. 
Its greateft length is flared at 165 cofcj its 
extreme breadth at 140 cofe. On the eaft lies 
Agra; on the north are mountains; on the 
fouth, the boundaries are Agra and Ajnicerj 
and Lodyaneh confines it on the weft. The 
principal rivers are the Ganges and the Jum¬ 
na; 
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na : among the Inferior ft reams may be num¬ 
bered the Cagger. The climate is very tem¬ 
perate. Moft of the lands are inundated 
during the periodical rains. Some places are 
t’aid to produce two harvefts in a year. Here 
grow moft of the fruks of Perfia, Tar¬ 
tary, and Htndoftan, with a great variety of 
flowers. Throughout this foobah are many 
grand buildings of ftonc and brick % and it is 
flared with the productions of every part of 
the globe. A part of the northern mountains 
of this foobah is called Kamaoon, where there 
are mines of gold, lead, filver, iron, copper, 
orpiment, and borax. Here are alfo found 
abundance of mu fit-deer, filk-worms, falcons 
of various kinds, and plenty of honey. 

The city of Delhi has been already deferibed 
at large. Sembhel (Sambul) is the city next 
deferving notice, in which is a Brahmin place 
of worfhip called Hurmundd, where it is 
faid the tenth Avatar will make his appear¬ 
ance, Whenever he comes, and under what¬ 
ever form, things will be found ftrangdy 
altered in theie parts fince the period of the 
laft Avatar, or the benevolent Boodh’s appea¬ 
rance among the Hindoos, In fircar Setnb- 
hcl the rhinoceros is frequently hunted. Of 
hii (kin they make fhields, and his horn is 
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applied to the ends of bows, where the firing 
is fattened, Sehrind is called a famous city j 
it was doubtlcfs the Serinda whence filk was 
brought in the time of Juftiniaji - t and, al¬ 
though Mr, Rcnnel obferves that no mention 
is made of a Jilk-manufacture at this place in 
the Ayeen Akbery, yet he mutt have noticed 
that, a few lines above, this foobah is faid to 
abound in filk-worms. Tanatlar is held fa- 
crcd by the Hindoos. The river Sir lurry, to 
which they pay profound adoration, runs near 
it i and in its vicinity is the venerated lake 
Koorkhet. This was the fcenc of the Ma¬ 
li abba rat, or the great,war. The city of 
Huftnapore was the imperial refidence of Ra¬ 
jah E eh rut, a prince renowned for juftice and 
love of his fubjects ■„ of whom, and his capi¬ 
tal of Huftnapore, or Haftinaporc, much 
more will be faid hereafter, 

This foobah contains eighty fircars, fub- 
divided into 332 pergunnahs. The revenue 
is 60,16,15,555 daumsi out of which 
3,30 # 75,73tfcdaums are Seyurghah 

The Sciks, that riling and powerful Rate 
before-mentioned, connected together by a 
llrong federal union, arc at this day in pof- 
feffion of the wettem parts of Delhi. The 
fouthem region, extending quite to the city 

of 
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of Delhi, fucceffively under the controul of 
the Jauts and Nudjuff Khan, has been of 
late years fdzed upon by Sindia, who permits 
Shah Allium, his royal prifoner, to reign 
king in name, but, in reality, a menial pen- 
fioner upon his bounty, in the humbled me¬ 
tropolis of the vaft empire of his anceftors. 
The north and caftern territories, to the moun¬ 
tains of Sewalic, are governed by the grandfon 
of the late Nidjib Dow 1 ah, the guardian of 
the young prince, whom Abdallah, in 1761, 
placed upon the imperial throne, 

L A H OCR. 

The length of this foobah meafurcs 1S0, 
the breadth B6, cofe. It is fttuated in the 
third climate. On the eaft lies Serliind j on 
the north Cafhmcer j on the fuuth Beykaneer 
of Ajmeer i and Multan bounds it on the 
weft. Its rivers have been before enumerated, 
Lahoor is ddcribed as very populous, highly 
cultivated, and exceedingly healthy. The cul¬ 
tivated lands are chiefly fupplied with water 
from wells. The winter is much feveter here 
than in any other part of Hindoftan, although 
confide rably milder than in Perlia and Tar¬ 
tary. Through his majeAy’s (Akber's) en- 

S 3 conragcment, 
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couragement, here are to be procured the 
choice*! productions of Turan, Iran, and 
Hindoftan, Muik-melons are procurable here 
all the year, either from the native foil or 
from the neighbouring provinces. Ice too is 
brought from the northern mountains, and 
fold throughout the year. Their horfes re¬ 
ferable thofc of Irak, and are very fine. In 
fome parts, by fitting and wafliing the fands 
of the rivets, they obtain gold, filver, copper, 
tin, hraf-, and lead. From a mountain in 
this foobah rock-felt is dug in great abund¬ 
ance. It is alfo famous for handicraftfmen. 

Of Lahoor, thecapital of this foobah, enough 
has been already faid. JVagracaut is a city fitu- 
ared upon a mountain, with a fort called Kan- 
gerah. In its neighbourhood is a moft ancient 
and celebrated place of Hindoo devotion and 
pilgrimage, where the blind enthufiaft cuts out 
fcia tongue as a facrifice to the idol. Lahoor 
contains five duabehs, or interamnian regions, 
fubdivided into 234 pergunnahs. The revenue 
amounts to 55.94,58,453 daunts. Its forces 
are 54,480 cavalry and 436,086 infant!?. 

MULTAN, 

This foobah is Ji mated in the firft, fecond, 

1 liurd * climates. Its length from Fec- 

roozporc 
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reexport to Sewiftan is +03 cole ; it* breadth 
from Rhutpore to J el racer 10S cofe. If Tat- 
tah be confidercd as included in it, which m 
fad it is by Abul Faztl, the additional length 
to Cutch and Mocran will meafore the enor¬ 
mous line of 660 cofe. On the eaft Ives 
Serhind j the pergunnah of Shoor joins it on 
the north; on the fomh it is bounded by the 
foobah of Ajmecr.; on the weft are fituated 
Cutch and Mocran, both of which arc inde¬ 
pendent territories. Tattah is watered by the 
rivers before-defcribed in Lahoor* which, 
patting through this foobah, unite their 
ft reams, and form the Sind. Of this river, 
and its mighty though remote rivals in fame, 
the Ganges and Brahmapooter, the reader 
will find a particular and ample account at 
the end of this Geographical Differ tation. 
Mountains «tend along the north fids of this 
foobah. It refembles Lahoor in many re- 
fpefts, and its fruits arc delicious: it has, 
however, the benefit of but little ram, ^ ich 
feldom falls here; and the heat is exceflwe. 
Between Sec wee and Bhakor is a large eiert, 
over which, during three of the fummer 
months, there blows the pernicious hot wind, 
called in Arabia Semwn. Only two cities ^ 
eminence are mentioned in this fo«bahi the 
. S 4 ficlt 
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firft is Multan, the capital, one of the moft 
ancient cities of India, having been, accord¬ 
ing to Mr, Rennel, the metropolis of the 
Malli j and from than probably deriving the 
name of Multan, or Malli-patanj that is, the 
city of the Malli, It is deferibed as having 
a itrong brick fort and a beautiful lofty 
minaret. The fecond is Bhakor, which is faid 
to have a good fort, and in ancient books to 
have been called Munfcorah. 

Multain contains three fircars, fubdivided 
into eight pergunnahs. The amount of its 
revenue is Rated at 15,14,03619 damns* of 
its forces at 13,785 cavalry ^and 165,650 in¬ 
fantry. This Ibobah, generally fpesking, may 
be laid to be at this day in the hands of the 
Seiks, as they are doubtlefs in pofleJlion of the 
moft fertile and cultivated regions of it. 

Sircar Tat tah, once an independent ter¬ 
ritory, but now included in Multan, is of 
fuch confiderablc note, as to be honoured by 
the fecrctary of Akber with a longer account 
than that of the foobah to which it is an¬ 
nexed. Its length, from Bhakor to Cutcli 
and Mocran, is 257 cofej and its breadth, 
from the town of Bud cyan to Bunder Lawry, 
is 100 cole. Oil the caR lies Guzzurat; on 
the north Bhakor and Seewee; on the iouth 
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the fea * anti on the weft Cutch anti Mocran. 
Tattah is fituated in the iecond climate; and 
its capital of the fame name, according to 
our author* is in latitude 24, ro r , but ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Rennet in 24® 50, “ The 

winter in this country is lo temperate, that 
there is no occafiou for furs, und the heat 
of the fummer, except in Sewiftan, is very 
moderate. In Tattah are various fine fruits; 
and the mangoes are remarkably good. A 
fmall kind of melon grows wild. Here are 
alfo a great variety of flowers; and their 
camels are much efteemed. The inhabitants 
travel chiefly b>; water j they build boats of 
various cunftruitions j and have not lefs than 
40,000 in number. They hunt the wild afs, 
hares, hogs, and the kotehpaicheh j and they 
are fond of fiftiing. The hufbandman divides 
his crops with the government, but is al¬ 
lowed to keep two-thirds. Here are iron 
mines and fait pits. The food of the natives 
is rice and fifli: the former is fine and in 
abundance; of the latter, a particular kind 
called Pulwa, which comes from the fea into 
the Indus, is exceedingly delicious. They dry 
filh in the fun, and make an advantageous 
trade of it; they alfo extradt oil from fifh, 
which they ufe in building boats.' The 

mountains 
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mountains of this foobah are numerous, and 
run in various directions, nourishing on their 
lofty Sides the favage and warlike race qf Bal- 
loches, or Ballogesj fome tribes of which, 
Since the rapid decline of the Moguls, have 
feized upon a considerable territory on the bor¬ 
ders of Me what, and eftabliShed themfclves in 
the heart of the empire. They breed horfes 
and camels upon thcle mountains. One of 
tbefc tribes is named Nomukdy by Abu! 
Fazil ■, and as this was part of the tra£i 
called by the ancients Indo-Scvthia, Mr, 
Rennet Seems inclined to think that they may 
be the defendants of the Scythian Nomades, 
This conjecture derives force from the pre¬ 
valence of a cuftom which was peculiar to 
the natives of ancient Scythia, that of the 
graziers who inhabit the villages on the banks 
of the Indus occasionally changing their po¬ 
sition, and wandering with the deviations of 
the ft ream. 

In ancient times the capital was Brahmin- 
abaci, which was then a very populous city. 
We may judge of its magnitude from that 
of its fort, which is faid to have bad 1400 
baft ions, a tenab distant from each other 1 
and of this fortification there are at pretent 
considerable yeftiges, Mr. RenneJ, in con¬ 
firmation 
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iirmatioti of this, obferves, that the ruins of 
a city, fuppofed to be Brahminabad, ire ftill 
vifible within four miles of Tatta: and the 
reader will remember that Mr. R con el writes 
near 200 years after Abul Fasti l. Tatta, which 
is the Daibul of the Fcrfian tables of Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones, is now the fourth fircar of the 
foobah of Multan, and is laid to contain 
five inferior fircars, fubdivided into fifty- 
three pergunnahs, The revenue amounts to 
6,615,293 daunts. 

CASHMERE. 

Caihmere, tjie laft of the foobahs in Ak- 
ber's divifion of Hindoftan, is fituated in the 
third and partly in the fourth climate. It 
is find to be compofed of Cafhmere, properly 
fo called, Pehkely, Bhember, Sewad, Bijore, 
Kandahar, and Zabuliftan, This foobah is 
Rated by Abul Faz'd as extending 120 cofe 
in length, and from ten to twenty-five cofe 
in breath. Mr. Rennel, citing this paiTage, 
either by miftake or as a correction, mentions 
the breadth as only fifteen cofe. He inclines 
to think the whole ftatement exaggerated ; 
and, tells us, from Mr. Forfler’s route, that 
Cafhmcre is 80 miles in length, 40 in breadth* 
and of an oval form. 


Of 
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Of this *• delightful and extraordinary val¬ 
ley of Calhmere," as it is called by Sir W, 
Jones, in a paflage quoted before, the des¬ 
cription in the Ayeen Akbery abounds with 
fuch ardent exprdfions of admiration, that we 
are induced really to fuppofe it to be, what 
by Eaftern writers it is often called, the para- 
dife of the Indies. It is reprefented as l< a 
garden in perpetual fpring t entirely furround- 
ed with mountains,, the fortifications with 
which nature has fu mi Hied it, of an aftonilh- 
ing height, fo that its grand and romantic 
appearance cannot fail of delighting thofe 
who are fond of variety, as welj as tkoi'c who 
take plcafurc in retirement. The water is 
remarkably good, and the cataracts are en¬ 
chant ingly magnificent. Violets, roles, nar- 
cifi'ufcs, and innumerable other flowers, grow 
wild in Calhmere. The fpring and autumn 
difplay feenes that at once delight and 
aftoniih. it has plenty of excellent fruits, 
efpecially melons, apples, peaches, and apri¬ 
cots i and the rain defends not in a deluge, 
as in other parts of Hind oft an, but in light 
and genial ftiowers.” Amidft thefe advan¬ 
tages, however, they are not free from the 
dreadful calamity of frequent earthquakes! 
<f on which account they do not build thoir 

hollies 
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hotliVs with brick and ftone, but of wood, 
with which the country abounds." In Cafli- 
mcre are various manufaaares of wool, par¬ 
ticularly of ihawls, which arc carried to all 
parts of the globe; and of filk, which oc- 
cafions the’general cultivation of mulberry- 
trees, not fo much for the fruit as for the 
leaves, on which the ftlk-worms feed. As the 
inhabitants are extremely happy, fo we mult 
fuppofe them to be remarkably mduftnous; 
for every town in this foobah has as many 
handicraftfmen as are to be found in the large 
cities of other countries. They live chiefly 
upon rice, fiih (either frefh or dried), and 
vegetables. 6f animals, they have a fpcrics 
of°fheep called Hundoo, whofe flcfli is ex¬ 
ceedingly delicious and wholcfome. They have 
horfes, fmall but hardy; and cows black and 
ag l y , but yielding plenty of good milk. 
They breed neither elephants nor camels; and 
they have neither fnakes, fcorpions, nor other 

venomous reptiles. , 

Sirrynagur is mentioned as the capital of 
Caflimere in Akber’s time, and it is faid for 
a^es to have been in a flouriftimg ftate. The 
name of Sirrynagur has fmee been exchanged 
for that of the province, and the modern capital 
of Caflimere b <fcfcribedby Mr. Forfar, the laft 
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£ngliA vifitor, as a large city built on each fide 
of the Chelum, the ancient Hydafpes, which 
rolls through the centre of the valley, whofe 
w extent, according to tradition, it anciently 
overfpread in the form of a vaft lake* It is fitua- 
ted in latitude 33° 49' 1 its longitude is 73* j i\ 
The account of this foobah, and of the pro¬ 
vinces included in it, is uncommonly minu te j 
and, from an enumeration of many abfurd 
fupcrftitious prafHces, fomewhat tedious. A 
general idea of its wealth, traffic, and natural 
productions, has been given above * and I ftiall 
not attempt to follow Abul Fazil through all its 
various fubdiviftons, but hafer^on to the two 
important fircars, as (Jiey are here called, of 
Ccmdahar and Cabul, The ancients divided 
Cafhmere into two parts only, calling the 
eaftern divlfion Meraj and the weftern dtvifion 
Cam raj. Its revenue, in the reign of Atming- 
seb, Mr, RenncI Rates at no more than about 
35,000/. Reding; a circum fence, he obferves, 
that ferns to prove Cafhmere to have been a 
favoured province. The forces Abul Fazil 
fetes at 4S92 cavalry and 92,400 infantry, 

CANT>AHAR. 

Candahar is lituated in the third climate. 

It is in length 300 cofe, and meafures in 

breadth 
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breadth 260 cofe. Its capital of the fame 
name is fituated on the mountains, which the 
Greeks called Paropamiiiis, and it is luppofed 
to have been built by Alexander, whole 
Eaftern name of Secanderis eafily traced in 
that name. It has been considered, from 
early antiquity, as the gate of Hindofta* 
towards Perfia; and through it every inva¬ 
ding army from that quarter has co^antly 
palled. It is Situated in latitude 3?* and in 
longitude 67* o^. The heat in dimmer at 
Candahar is extreme, while the cold in 
winter is fevere. It has twororts of uncom¬ 
mon ftrength and magnitude. There are fruits 
and flowers in atnjndanre in this foobah, and 
the wheat is remarkable for its whitends. 

c A B U L. 

Cabul is lituated in the third and fourth 
climate*. Its length from Attock Benares, 
on the banks of the Sind, to Hindoo-Ko (the 
Indian Caucasus) is 150 cofe, and from (he 
river to Chaghanferai, the eaftern boundary, 
io Charbargh is 100 cofe. It is impoflible, 
Abul FazU obferves, to give in writing an 
adequate idea of the excellence of the air and 
water of this country. Although the winter 
is rather Fevere, yet it never does any injury. 

The 
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The temperate and the frozen regions of this 
very mountainous foobali fo nearly join, that 
yon may pafs from heat to told in the courfe 
of a day. The country abounds with delicious 
fruits. The melons, however, ore an excep¬ 
tion, being hut indifferent i and the harvefts 
are not very flourilhiug, Hindoo-Ko lies in the 
Ct nre between Cabu], Badakflian, ami Balkh, 
1 heVihabitants are chiefly Afghans, who live 
by pallLragCj and breed on its lofty mountains 
and on its ^tenlive plains innumerable droves 
of horfcs, Aflclj, flieep, and goats. 

The extenJivt. the celebrated, the commer¬ 
cial, capital of Cab^ once the imperialrefidence 
of Baber, is fituated } n latitude 34- 36', in 
longitude 68* 58'. According to Abul Fazil, 
it is a very ancient and beautiful city * and 
Pufheng is faid to have been tis founder. It 
is lituated, Mr, Renncl informs us, at the foot 
of the Indian Caucafus; and not far from the 
fource of the Attock river, which pafle: very 
near or under it. Its fituation, he adds, is 
fpoken of in terms of rapture by the Hindoo 
hiftorians, Cahul being lei’s romantic than 
pleafant j enjoying a delightful air, and having 
within its reach the fruits and other products 
both of the temperate and the torrid zone. It 
is the gate of Hindoftan towards Tart ary, as 

Candafaar 
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Candahar is towards Pedis; and* if both places 
be properly guarded, that extenfive empire is 
fafe from the irruption of foreigners. Similar 
to this obfervation, which “is taken from the 
Ayeen Akbery, is a remark in the Short De- 
Icription of Aha, p. 7, tl that, according to 
the Indians, no man can be called the ruler 
of India who has not taken poffdfion of Ca- 
bul,” Baber was in pofleffion of it; and foon 
became the Indian fovereign. Abdallah, its 
late matter, made fume rapid advances to¬ 
wards the conqueft of Upper India; and dif- 
pofed at his will of the crown of Delhi. In 
this foobfth a pefgunnah, compofed of villages 
and hamlets, is called Tooman. 

Tooman Eekram, commonly called Peilhore, 

■ enjoys a delightful fpring-feafon. Its capita], 
called alio Pei ill ore, is a con fid era hie city; 
and is fituated on the great road leading from 
Attock to Cabul. Tooman Ghuzneen (Gaz- 
na) deferves notice from the renown which 
in former times its capital enjoyed, having 
been the imperial city of the Gaznavide ful- 
tans. Gazna was formerly called Zabul j 
whence the whole province was called Zabu- 
liflan; and Candahar was at that time only 
confidered as a part of it. This ancient capi¬ 
tal is placed by D'Anville in the north- weft: 

Vot, 1 , T extreme 
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extreme of the foobah; but Mr, Rctinel, 
guided by Mr. Forfter’s Journal, has placed 
it in a more probable iituation, in the very 
heart of the province. In the Defcription of 
Alia, cited above, it is faid to be “ an unplea- 
fant city; and that the inhabitants are forced to 
fend to Mcimend for their fruit and herbage/’ 
The Ayeen Akbcry corroborates this account, 
by affirming, ** that the hufbandman under- 
goes great labour, from being obliged to bring 
freth mould from Cabul every year; the na¬ 
tural foil of the country being too poor for 
cultivation. 1 ' The whole of Cabul con lifts of 
twenty Toomans. Its revenue is .ftated by 
Abul Fazil at 6 ernre, 73 lacks, and 69S3 
daums. The number of its forces is not as¬ 
certained in the Ayeen Akbery, but Manuchi * 
reckons them at 60,000 cavalry and 12,000 in¬ 
fantry. This whole northern tract of country, 
including generally Cabul, Candahar, Gazna, 
Peifhore, Gaur, Seiftan, and Chora fan, and 
extending in length not left than 650 Bengal 
miles from call to welt, owns for its potent 
fovereign Timur Shah Abdallah. He is the 
fon of that Ahmed Abdallah, who, upon the 
death of Nadir, feized upon thefe parts of his 
vaft empire, and ere£kd them into an indepen¬ 
dent 
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dent kingdom, differing little in limits and ex¬ 
tent from the ancient empire of Gazna. 

Such were the particulars which feemed moft 
deferring of notice, and moft illuftrative of 
the following pages, in the Aycen Akbery. 
Referring the confideration of the geography 
of the Peninsula for that period of the en- 
fuing hiftory when it was firft penetrated by 
the arms of the Mohammedans, I fhall con¬ 
clude this Di dictation on the Geography of 
the country, which is properly called Hindus¬ 
tan, with an account of thofc three mighty 
rivers which at once bound and adorn it. 

I flrntl begirt jkvith the Indus,, becaufc we 
have been juft del crib mg the countries through 
whiclv it paffes. 

In the account of the river Indus, given by 
Pfthy,* that author obferves, ** Indus ab in- 
colis Sandus appellator j*' tbe river Indm it 
by tbe natives called Sandus. How very much 
is it to be lamented that he and his brethren, 
of clalTical celebrity have not more frequently 
given us the native appellation of Indian 
cities, mountains, and rivers! How much un¬ 
availing folicitude would they have faved the 
geographer and the hiftorian S Mr. Wilkins, 

T 2 in 
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In a note to his tranflation of the Heetopades,* 
informs us* that the proper name of the 
river, which we call the Indus, as written in 
Sanfcreet characters, is Seendboo, which by 
the vulgar is pronounced Seend, The Ayeen 
Akbery-f- exprefTcs doubt concerning the exati; 
fite of its fburcej for that book obferves, that, 
according to feme, it riles between Cafhmere 
and Cafhgur, while others place Us fource in 
Khatai, or Tartary. Major Rennel has found 
no opportunity to decide the queftion s but 
thinks it may poflibly fpring from the weft 
fide of that ridge of Imaus, which, in the 
opinion of the ancients, feparated the two 
Scythsas, in about the 38th degree of north 
latitude. The firft part of its courfe leans to 
lie through that region of Cafhgur, j which is 
known to be a defert of deep and black land, 
particles of which being wathed away by the 
rapidity of the ftream, and mingling with its 
waters, give them a black, or rather a blue, 
colour j whence, probably, in its early courfe, 
it is called Nilab, or the blue river. Sir W, 
Jones, (peakingof the probable connection that 
anciently exifted between India and Egypt, 
feems inclined to derive even die name of th# 

river 

■ Htttopadca, p-+ Alien Akbetj, i j ii. p. 131. 

1 Sen the account ol L’jfl] £ u tj to Abnfgizi Kftn’*' Hilary of 
T^r^ars, vpLa* p. 476, 
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river Nile from the Sanfcreet root Nil a, blue j 
and is confirmed in that idea by the great geo¬ 
grapher Dionyfius expitfsly calling the waters 
of that river an azure ftream.* 

Entering Hindortan, nearly in latitude 34', 
it partes through Kenorc and Puckely, and 
receives in its courfc the tribute of ten princi¬ 
pal 11 reams, which defccntl from the Perfian 
and Tartarian mountains on the north-eaft 
and north-weft. From the city of Attock, 
downwards to Multan, it is called the river of 
Attock. Below Multan, which is about 
the fame diftance from the lea as Allahabad, 
that is, about 8qp miles by the courie of the 
river, the Seendhoo, fwollcn with all the rivers 
of the Panjab, flows majeftically down to 
Tatia, under the artumed name of Soon, or 
Shook. Near Tatta it divides itfelf into a 
number of channels j and the principal branch 
rolls rapidly on to the ocean, under the new 
appellation of Me hr an. 

The breadth of the Indus at Bazaar, a town 
fituatrd about twenty miles to the north-cart of 
Attock, according to Mr, For ft er, is three-quar¬ 
ters of a mile. lie obferved the ftream to be 
♦cry rapid and turbulent, although not agi¬ 
tated by any wind; and the water itfelf he 

T 3 found 
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found to be extremely cold. Captain Hamil¬ 
ton, whofe account of this river is the molt 
accurate and ex ten five Of any writer before his 
time, reprefems its breadth at Tatta to be one 
mile, and the lame breadth is affigned it by 
Mr. Rennd at the town of Ritchel, on the 
coaR, where its large# branch enters the ocean. 
The former of tbefe gentlemen Rates the 
depth of the Indus at fix fathom, and its ve¬ 
locity at four miles per hour in the dry feafon; 
he adds, that the inundations prevail in April, 
May, and June 3 that they leave a fat Dime 
on the ground, which they till eafily before it 
dries, and which, when lown and harrowed, 
never fails to produce a good crop; that the 
internal commerce carried on by means of the 
Indus is immenfc, and that the river itfejf is 
navigable, for vdjels of near 300 tons, as high 
up as to Cafhmcre. It is in every relptxfl, 
however, far inferior to the Ganges. 

The Delta of the Indus extends in length 
about 1 50 miles along the fea-coaft; and its 
greatefl depth from the moft prominent part 
of the bafe to its apex is 115 miles. The 
lower region of ‘this Delta is throughout in¬ 
terfered by numerous creeks and rivers: if 
for the suoft part con lifts of noifomc fwamps 
or muddy lakes, and is totally deflit ute of trees. 

The 
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The upper parts of the Delta, however, are wd! 
cultivated, an cl yield abundance office. After 
the rains, the Indus becomes exceedingly im¬ 
petuous and turbid; and, in the mouths of the 
river, which is called the bore, or fwell of 
the current, occa honed by the iudden influx of 
the tide, is dreadfully high and dangerous. 

Two objefb, ftiil more noble and magnifi¬ 
cent, now prefent thcmlelves for confideration; 
the Ganges and the Braumafqqter : of thefe 
two great rivers, of which the fource of die ior- 
mer and the very' name of the latter were un¬ 
known to antiquity, modem travellers have at 
once explored the origin and traced the prog refs. 

The Ganges, in the language of Hindoftan, 
is called Pudda, or Padda, a word in San- 
fcrect fignifying foot* becaufc, as fome 
Brahmins affirm, it flows from the foot of 
the god Veefhnu. According to the opinion 
of others, however, as is aliened in the Ayeen 
Akbery,‘ it flows from the hair of Mahadeo. 
But whether the Ganges he allowed 10 flow 
from the hftir of one deity or from the foot of 
another, the allegory Amply imports, that the 
grateful Hindoo acknowledges to receive the 
bldling of its waters from the immediate 
bounty of the great Creator. It is alio de¬ 
nominated Burra Gosiga, the great riven 

T 4 aml 
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and Cong a, the rrawj whence are derived its 
native appsllstion of Gong and its European 
name of the Ganges, 

The real fources of the Ganges, I have 
obferved, were unexplored by the ancients. 
The river itfelf was totally unknown to the 
great hiftorian of antiquity, Herodotus, from 
whole declaration * it is evident, that, “ the 
Tandy deferts beyond the Indus" were the nt- 
moft limit of his knowledge of India. In 
the tiaic of Strabo, who flouri/hed in the 
reign of Tiberius, near five centuries after, 
the Ganges had been failed up as high as 
Palibothra or Patna} and, it> the geography 
of that writer,+ St is faid to run fouth ward 
from the mountains of Emodua. In reality, 
the fprings of this celebrated river are a fee 1- 
tained by modem difeoveries to lie in the vail 
mountains of Tibet, about the thirty-third 
degree of north latitude. From the weltern 
iide of Kentaisse, one of tholemountains, 
it takes its courle in two branches for three 
hundred miles weftward, but inclining to the 
north: at that diftance from their fountain, 
meeting the great chain or ridge of mount 
Himmaleh, the ancient Imaus, the two ftreams 
are compelled to take a iouthern direction, 

# a j . rt.’.- . and 
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and in this c our fa, uniting their currents* 
form what is properly called the Ganges* 
Amidft the rugged valleys and fteep defiles 
of that remote and mountainous region, the 
Ganges continues to wind, until it pours the 
collected body of its waters through a rocky 
cavity of the mountain into a vaft bafon, 
trooped out by their violent precipitation at 
its loot. To this rocky cavity, the blind 
fupcrfiition of the natives has attached the 
idea of tome refembiance to the head of the 
animal, which, like the Apis formerly in 
Egypt, is hdden facred throughout Hin- 
doftan; and th^ cavern, through which the 
Ganges rufhes at Gangotri, is called i£r mmib 
of tbe cow. From every inquiry of the few 
Europeans who have vifited this remote fpor, 
no real refembiance can be traced ; but the 
fame fuperrtition, which originally fabricated, 
perfaveres m believing and propagating, the 
error. Both SherifFedin, and Mr. Orme after 
him, place the cow-head rock at the Straits 
of Cupele, and affirm that Timur attacked 
the Indians, who were there aflcmbled in 
great multitudes to purify themrdves in the 
ifacred dream, and adore the Fancied fimilx- 
tttde of thtir favourite quadruped. After its 
paSage through the rock of G 3 ngorri, the 

Ganges 
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Ganges takes an eafteilv direction for near 
three hundred miles, amidft the rugged val¬ 
leys and fteep defiles of Siriuagurj and at 
Hurd war again forces iffelf a palfage through 
the chain of mountains called Sewaiick; in¬ 
ferior indeed to Imaus in grandeur and alti¬ 
tude, but ftill of a moft fubllme elevation 
and moft ,majeftic appearance. From the 
mountains of SeivaKck, that form the im¬ 
mediate boundary of the provinces lying north 
of Delhi, the Ganges defccnds, with little lefs 
impetuofity than from Gan got a r, imo the 
level and cultivated region of Hindoftan; 
then flowing on through delightful plains, 
and diffufing riches and verdure in its pro- 
grefs, at Allahabad receives a rich tribute to 
its ft ream in the waters of the Jumna, If 
we may believe the Brahmins, another facred 
river, called the Seraiwatty, joins thefe rivers 
under-ground j and therefore this fpot, con- 
fecrated by the three-fold junction of their 
waves, has ever been the refort of devout 
pilgrims from every province of Hindoftan, 
and is denominated, in the Ayeen Akbety, 
the king of warjbipped places. In its courfe 
from Allahabad to the ocean, a courfe of 
eight hundred and twenty miles, the Ganges, 
rolling on through the centre of Bahar and 

Bengal, 
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Bengal, among innumerable cities that proud¬ 
ly lift their heads on its banks, is fwoJlen 
with the influx gf many other confiderable 
rivers; fome of which, Mr. Rennet informs 
us, are equal to the Rhine, and none fnmiler 
than the Thames. About two hundred and 
twenty mites from the fea, that is, about thirty 
miles below Rajahmat, commences the head of 
the Delta of the Ganges, which there, divi¬ 
ding into two great branches, fecks the ocean 
by two different and remote channels. 

The weftern branch, or to fpeak more 
accurately, the two wefternmoft branches, 
called the Colimbazar and jdlmghy rivers, 
united into one ffream, defend by the city 
of Hoogly, whofe name in palling they af. 
fume} and, walhing the walls of Chander- 
nagore and of Calcutta, ruth in a broad and 
deep Rieam into the Gulph of Bengal, at 
the diflance of 180 miles from the grand 
Eaflern Ocean. This is the only navigable 
branch of the Ganges for large ihips; the 
other numerous channels of this river being 
choaked up by bars of fhud and banks of 
mud, throw n up by the violence of the cur¬ 
rent and the ftxong foutherly winds. The 
eaftem branch, or rather the main ifream of 
the Ganges, flow's on towards Dacca, once 

the 
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the capital of Bengal, which is watered by a 
noble arm of that river; and, about fixty 
miles below that city, mingling its waters 
with thofe of the Megna, rolls in one united 
and majeftic ft ream into the ocean. 

The breadth of the Ganges'varies in dif¬ 
ferent places, and according to the different 
feafons, from one mile and a quarter to three 
miles. At 500 miles from the lea, Mr. Rennet 
informs us that the channel is thirty feet 
deep, when the river is at its loweft; and 
that it continues at leaft that depth to the 
ocean. The velocity of the current likewlfe 
varies according to the wet *r dry feafons. 
In the dry months the medium rate of mo¬ 
tion is lets than three miles an hour j but, at 
die period of the inundations, that motion 
is often increafed to five and fix hours ■, and 
Mr. Rennet records an inftance of his own 
boat being carried at the aftoniflvmg rate of 
56 miles in eight hours. 

An object equally novel and grand now 
claims our attention ; fo novel as not to have 
been known to Europeans in the real extent 
of it's magnificence before the year 1765, and 
fo awfully grant/, that the aftoniftied geogra¬ 
pher, Major Rennel, thinking the language of 
proic inadequate to convey his conceptions, 

- has 
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has had rccourfe to the more expreffive and 
energetic language of poetry ; but 

■ —-Scarce the Mufe herfdf 

Dare A retch her wing fii'er this cnurnious mafs 
Of rtifhing waters \ to whole dread cffpinfe. 

Continuous dcpLh, and wofu!Vou 5 length of cowrie. 
Our HooJt arc rills* 

* * 

This ftupendous object is the Braiima- 
pooter, a word which in Sanfcreet fignifies 
the fan of Brahma i for no meaner origin 
could be afiignetl to fo wonderful a progeny. 
This fupreme monarch of Indian rims de-- 
rives its fource from the oppofite fide of the 
fame mountains from which the Ganges 
fprings i and, taking a bold fweep towards the 
call, in a line directly oppofite to the courfc 
of that river, wafhes the vaft country of 
Tibet, where, by way of dtftin&ion, it is 
denominated San poo, or the river. Winding 
with a rapid current through Tibet, and, 
for many a league, amidlt dreary defer ts and 
regions, remote from the habitations of men, 
it waters the borders of the territory of LalFa, 
the refidence of the grand Lama; and then 
deviating, with a cometary irregularity, from 
an call to a louth-eait courfc, the mighty 

f 

wanderer approaches within 200 miles of 
the weftern frontier^ of the vail fcmpire of 

China. 
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China, From this point its more direft path 
to the ocean by through the Ctilpli of Siam ; 
but, with a defultory courfe peculiar to itfetf, 
it iuddenly turns to the weft through A flam, 
and enters Bengal on the north -raft quarter. 
Circling round the vveftem point of the Gar- 
row mountains, the Brahmapooter now takes 
a foufchem di red ion; and, for 60 miles be¬ 
fore it meets the Ganges, its filler in point of 
origin, but not its rival in point of magni¬ 
tude, glides majeftkally along in a llream 
which is regularly from four to five miles 
wide, and, but for its frefhncfs, Mr. Renncl 
fays, might pafs for an arm of*the fea. About 
forty miles from the ocean thefe mighty 
rivers unite their flrcaros: but that gentleman 
is of opinion that their junCfion was formerly 
higher up, and that the accumulation of two 
fiich vaft bodies of water fcooped out the 
amazing bed of the Megna Lake.* Their 
prefent conflux is below Luckipoor, and by 
that confluence a body of frefti running water 
is produced, hardly equalled, and not exceed¬ 
ed, cither in the old or the new hcmifphcrc. 
So ftupendous is that body of water, it has 

formed 

4 Megna and Brahmapooter arc mfllfl befogging to the Caonc 
river in difucnt parti ^ its cowrie* The Mcgaa &LU into the 
gr rahma printer, fli'-d, though a much. ImAlier lirtfi 
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formed a gulph of fuch extent as to contain 
iilands that rival our Iflc of Wight in fize and 
fertility ; and with fuch rcfiflrlefs violence does 
it rufli into the ocean, that in the rainy fea- 
fon the fea it (elf, or at leaft its furfacc, is 
perfectly frefb for many leagues out. 

The Delta, formed by the Canges, exhibits 
an appearance widely different from that 
formed by the Indus * and is canfidertbly more 
than twice the area of that of the Nile. 
It is at the bafe near two hundred miles 
broad, and has, Mr. Retind informs us, no 
lefs than right con fid enable openings into the 
tea, each of which we pronounce without 
hefltation to have probably been, in its turn, 
the principal mouth of the Ganges. This 
whole extent is one vaft forellj from that 
circumftancc denominated the woods, or sun- 
derbunds, whole dangerous recedes the for¬ 
titude and indnftry of man have never yet 
completely explored, and which, from their 
forming an impenetrable barrier on tltqt fide, 
as well as from their affording an mexhaufft- 
blc fupply of timber for boat-building, the 
polief of the Englilh has not yet attempted 
to dear. Thefe woods arc the gloomy haunts 
of every fpccks of favage animals, but par¬ 
ticularly of thofe formidable race of tigers 

called 
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called the Royal or Bengal tiger. To celebrated 
throughout the world. The fierce n els and 
intrepidity of the/e animals are fb great, that 
they have been known to fwim, iti queft of 
prey, to the boats that lie at anchor in the 
river, and often make havoc among the wood¬ 
cutters and falt-makers, who carry on “ their 
dreadful trade” upon the fhore. Befides thofc 
principal openings above-mentioned, the 
whole coaft of the Delta, bordering on the 
fea, is indented with innumerable rivers and 
creeks, while the internal parts of the Sun- 
derbunds are interfered in every direction 
with a thou fend Breams, .which form a 
complete inland navigation, and which, ac¬ 
cording to a defeription given me by the late 
worthy Colonel Charges Ironside, who had 
frequently failed through thefc woody foli- 
tudes, abound with feenes fo romantic and 
beautiful, that they alternately excite in the 
mind the mod rapturous admiration, and im- 
prefs it with moft awful aflonifoment. 

End op Volume the First. • 
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